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CALENDAR, 


1903- 

September  21,  Monday,  Fall  Quarter  Begins. 

September  21,  22,  23,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance    Examinations. 

September  22,  23,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  Students. 

September   23,   Wednesday,   7:30   P.    M Fall    Convocation. 

September  24,  Thursday,  Recitations  of  Fall  Quarter  Begin. 

November  26  to  November  29,   Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  15,  Tuesday,   Last  Recitation  of  Fall  Quarter. 

December  16,  Wednesday,  to  December  18,  Friday,  inclusive 

Final  Examinations  of  Fall  Quarter. 

December  19,  Saturday,  to  January  4,  1904,   Quarterly  Recess. 

1904 

January  5,  Tuesday,  (Registration  Day), Winter  Quarter  Begins. 

January  5,  Tuesday,  7:30  P.  M.,   Winter  Convocation. 

January  6,  Wednesday,  — First  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter. 

February  22,  Monday,   Washington's  Birthday;   a  Holiday. 

March  21,  Monday,  Last  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter. 

March  22,  Tuesday,  to  March  24,  Thursday,   '. 

Final  Examinations  of  Winter  Quarter. 

March  24,  Thursday,  Winter  Quarter  Ends. 

March  25,  Friday,  to  March  28,  Monday,   Quarterly  Recess. 

March  29,  Tuesday,  (Registration  Day), Spring  Quarter  Begins. 

March  29,  Tuesday,  7:30  P.  M., Spring  Convocation. 

March  30,  Wednesday, Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter  Begin. 

May  30,  Monday,   Memorial  Day;   a  Holiday. 

June  7,  Tuesday,   Last  Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter. 

June  8,  Wednesday,  to  June  11,  Saturday,   inclusive 

Final   Examinations   of   Spring  Quarter 

June  16,  Thursday,   Commencement. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


FOR  THE  TERM  BEGINNING  MAY  19,  1901. 

For  Two  Years. 

J.  R.  TROTTER,  Buckhannon.  C.  R.  OLDHAM,  Moundsville. 

J.  B.  FINLEY,  Parkersburg.  C.  M.  BABB,  Falls. 

For  Four  Years. 

C.  E.  HA  WORTH,  Huntington.  E.  M.  GRANT,  Morgantown. 
J.  M.  HALE,  Princeton.                      D.  C.  GALLAHER,  Charleston. 

W.  J.  W.  COWDEN,  Wheeling. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

W.  J.  W.  COWDEN, President. 

J.   S.   STEWART, Secretary. 

THOS.   E.   HODGES, Acting   Treasurer. 

W.    J.    WHITE, Auditor. 

Board  of  Regents  of  the  Montgomery  Preparatory  School. 

THOS.  C.  MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex-offlcio. 

D.  C.  GALLAHER,  Charleston.  C.  E.  HA  WORTH,  Huntington. 

Board  of  Regents  of  the  Keyser  Preparatory  School. 

THOS.  C.  MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex-officio. 
THOMAS  B.  DAVIS,  Keyser.  A.  N.  McKEEVER,  Romney. 

LEWIS  J.  FORMAN,  Petersburg.       W.  A.  WATSON,  Fellowsville. 
J.  W.  GOODSELL,  Davis.  JAMES  SITES,  Upper  Tract. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AND 

ADMINISTRATION. 


THE  FACULTY. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAX  PURIXTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy. 

A.B.  West  Virginia  University,  187.':  A.M..  ibid.  1876:  Ph.D..  University  of 
Nashville,  1892:  LL.D..  Denison  University.  1889.  Instructor  Preparatory 
Department  of  West  Virginia  University,  1873-9;  Professor  of  Logic,  ibid.  1879-81; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid,  1S81--5:  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  ibid  1885-9; 
Vice  President  and  acting-  President,  ibid.,  1881-2.  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music, 
ibid,  1873-89;  President  Denison  University,  1»9U-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 
Author  "Christian  Theism,"  18S9, 

POWELL  BEXTOX  REYXOLDS,  D.D.,  Chaplain,  and  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Sociology. 

A.M.,  West  Virg-inia  University,  1887:  D.D..  Richmond  Colleg-e,  1890.  Student, 
Richmond  College.  1866-70.  President  Shelton  College,  1*72-84:  President 
Buckner  College,  1884—5;  Professor  of  English,  West  Virginia  University,  l>85-9; 
Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Metaphy-ics.  ibid.,  1^8°-93;  Acting  President. 
ibid.,  1893-5:  Profes-or  of  Metaphysics  and  Political'Science.  ibid.,  1895-7:  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  1897-1901;  Acting  President  1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

WAITMAX  BARBE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Associate 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Field 
Agent. 

B.  S..  West  Virginia  University.  1SS4:  M.  S..  ibid.,  1887:  A.  M..  1S97.  Regent  West 
Virginia  State  Normal  Schools.  1895*1901;  Field  Agent,  West  Virginia  University, 
l8'J5->:  Graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1900:  present  position  since  1898. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Common  and 
Statute  Law. 

A.  M  .  West  Virginia  University,  1889;  L  L.  D..  Wake  Forest  College.  1890.  Stu- 
dent. University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  1867-9;  member  bar,  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.,  since  1859;  present  position  since  L>78. 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence  and 
Commercial  Law. 

A.  B.  Dickinson  College  1862:  A.  1C,  ibid.,  1865;  member  bar,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
and  Baltimore,  Md.,  1865-78;  present  position  since  1883. 


♦ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1874;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1893-5;  Ph.D.,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  1887.  Graduate  student,  University  of  Leipzig"  and  Freiberg 
School  of  Mines,  Germany,  1874-5;  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  University 
Mound  College,  1876-81;  Principal  Iyinsly  Institute.   188 i-5;  present  position   since 

1885. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

A.B.  West  Virginia  University,  1883;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1886.  Graduate  student,  Na- 
tional Museum,  1884;  Harvard  University.  1891;  Teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics, Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  1883-5;  Principal  Glenville  State  Normal  School, 
1885-90;  Assistant  in  Geology  West  Virginia  University,  1890-2;  present  position 
since  1892. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1877;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1880.  Assistant  in  Preparatory 
School.  West  Virginia  University,  1877-91;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1891-3; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  1893-4:  present  position  since  1894. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOTJTHAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

A.M.,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1874;  Ph.D.,  Roanoke  College,  1877.  Professor 
of  Languages,  Missouri  University  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  1873-84;  Presi- 
dent Collegiate  Institute  (New  Mexico),  1884-7;  President  Collegiate  Institute 
(Arkansas),  1887-9;  Professor  of  Languages,  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  1889-90; 
President  Barboursville  College.  1890-5;  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  West 
Virgiuia  University,  1895-7;  present  position  since  1897. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Vice  Director  and  Chemist  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

M.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1890.  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1891-5:  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  18  3-5:  Chemist  of  the  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  since  1895;  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  1895-7:  present  position  since  1897.  Chief  Chemist  of  tue  Geolog- 
ical and  Economic  survey  of  West  Virginia. 

OKEY  JOHNSON,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  the  Law  of 
Corporations. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1858;  A.M.,  Marietta  College,  1874;  A ttorney-at-law, 
Middlebourne,  1858-62;  Parkersburg,  1862-77;  Member  of  West  Virginia  Senate, 
1870-1;  Member  of  West  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  1872;  Judge  of  West 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  1877-90;  President,  ibid.,  1883-90;  Attorney- 
at-law,  Charleston,  1890-5;  present  position  since  1895. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.  West  Virginia,  University,  1881;  A-M..  ibid.,  1884;  Principal,  Morgantown 
Public  Schools,  1881-6;  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  and  pedagogy, 
Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  1886-96;  Graduate  student,  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, Summer,  1897;  present  position  since  1896. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

LL.B..  Kentucky  University,  1874;  Ph.  B  ,  Central  Normal  College,  1891;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1893;  M.  S..  Barbonrsville  College,  1900;  Student  Kentucky  A.  &  M.  College, 
1874-6;  Member  of  the  W.  Va.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Institute 
Lecturer,  since  1891;  Professor  of  Agriculture  W.  Va.  University,  1891-3;  Presi- 
dent Barboursville  College,  1896-7;  Regent  W.  Va.  University,  1897;  present 
position  since  1897. 
*Ou  laave  of  absence,  1902-03. 
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FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  B.S.,  M.M.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  oi 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics  and  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

B.S.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Polytechnic  Institute.  1887;  M.M.E.,  Cornell  University, 
1896;  M.E.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1899;  Director  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  D,  C,  High  School,  1887-90;  Superintendent  Trades  School, 
Concord  Junction.  Mass.,  1890-1.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanic Arts.  West  Virginia  University,  1891-3:  Director.  Indianapolis,  Ind..  In- 
dustrial Training- and  Technical  High  School.  1893-5;  Member  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers;  Member  Society  Adv.  Eng.  Education;  present  posi- 
tion since  1897. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1889;  A.M.  ibid..  1902.  Assistant  in  Latin  and 
Mathematics.  Preparatory  School.  West  Virginia  University.  1889-96:  Preparatory 
Professor  of  Aneient  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1890-8;  Professor  of  Lat- 
in. 1898-1901;  Graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1901;  preteut  position  since 
1901. 

*RICHARD  ELLSWORTH  FAST,  LL.B.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Political  Science. 

LL.  B.  West  Virginia  University.  l^OH:  Ph.  B..  ibid.,  1898;  A.  M..  Bethany  College. 
1898.  Student.  Harvard  University,  1897:  Acting  Commandant  of  Cadets,  W.  Va. 
University,  1896-1900,  Instructor  in  American  History  and  Political  Science,  ibid., 
1897-8:  Asssistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1898-9;  present  position  since  1899. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1887;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1893.  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution,  West  Virginia  University,  1898-9;  Professor  of  Rhetoi  ic  and  Elo- 
cution, 1899;  present  position  since  1903. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

A.B.,  Indiana  Unive-sity,  1891;  A.  M..  ibid., 1S02;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1894; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896.  Instructor  in  German.  Indiana  University.  1891-3;  Assistant 
in  German,  Harvard  Un.versit3r,  1693-4:  Graduate  student  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-8;  1900-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  West 
Virginia  University,  1897-9;  present  position  since  1S99. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1899.  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
ibid;  1893-7;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1897-9;  Assistant  Profe-sor  of  Zoologi, 
West  Virginia  Universit3",  1899-1900;  present  position  since  1900;  Member  American 
Society   Zoologists. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Graduateof  Beaver  Academy.  Entered  the  Union  Army  in  1S61.  Served  in  the  1st 
?  nd  2nd  West  Virginia  Volunteers  until  the  close  of  the  war.  A  ppointed  2nd  Lieut. 
17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  served  in  thatreginent  until  promoted  Major  in  May,  1899. 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets,  Ohio  State 
University  1S99-1900;  present  position  since  1900. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSMTRONG,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

A. B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1886;  A.M.  ibid.,  18S9.  Principal  West  Liberty 
Sta  e  Normal  School.  1886-93:  Professor  of  Mathemat!cs,  West  Virginia  Universi- 
ty 1893-4;  Graduate  student,  Univertity  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1898:  Professor  of 
English,  West  Virginia  University,  1894-1899;  Vice  President,  ibid.,  1897-9:  Student 
Columbian  University,  1900;  student  Harvard  University,  1902-3;  present  position 
since  1901. 

*    On  leave  of  absence,  1902-3. 
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CHARLES   CHOLLET,   A.B.,   Professor   of  Romance  Languages   and 
Literatures. 

Eleve  de  lere,  College  de  Geneve,  Switzerland,  1880.  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1887:  Instructor  in  Languages,  Mt.  Beacon  Academy,  Fishkill,  N.  Y..  1888;  Prof- 
essor of  French.  German  and  Greek,  Louisiana  State  Universitv,  1888-91;  Profess- 
or of  Latin  and  Greek,  Louisiana  State  University;  1891-3;  Principal  of  the  Poy- 
dras  Academy  New  Roads.  La,,  1893-7;  Graduate  student,  Columbia  University, 
1897-1900;  Instructor  in  French,  Latin  and  Greek.  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
York  City,  1898-1900:  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
West  Virginia  University,  1900-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1879;  LL.D.,  Bethany  College,  1901.  Teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Hillman  Academy  .Wilkesbarre.  Pa„  1879-1881:  Principal,  tbid.,  1881-86; 
Teacher  in  Preparatory  School,  Richmond,  Ky„  1889-1892;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  1892-3;  Principal  of  Harrodsburg 
Academy,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  1893-96;  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  1896-1900 ;  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  "West  Virginia  University,  1900-1;  present  position 
since  1901, 

CLEMENT    ROSS    JONES,    M.M.E.,    Professor    of    Mechanical    En- 
gineering. 

B.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1894;  M.E.,  ibid.,  1897;  M.M.E.,  Cornell,  1900. 
Associate  Principal,  West  Virginia  College,  1894;  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering, West  Virginia  University,  1895-97; 'Instructor,  ibid.,  1897-99;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering  1899-1901;  Special  Student  in  shop  work, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  Summer,  1896;  Special  Student  Experimental  Engineer- 
ing, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Summer,  1897;  Member  American  Society  of 
Mcchaaical  Engineers.     Present  position  since  1901. 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  and 
Instructor  in  Voice. 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  James  Matthews,  and  Sir  John  Stainer, 
London,  Eng.;  Chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London.  Eng,,  1877-85;  Student 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  Milan,  1885-88;  Assistant  Choir  Master  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
and  Choir  Master  All  Saints  Church,  Chicago,  1889-92;  Student  in  London  with 
Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare,  1897-99;  Musical  director  Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Musical  Director  Chicago  Choral  Union,  Master  of  Music  Chicago  Uni- 
versity School,  Private  Studio,  Soloist  in  leading  Western  Choral  and  Musical 
Societies  and  Clubs,  1899-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

WILL  HAZEN  BOUGHTON,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

B.S.  (C.E.),  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  CE..  ibid.,  1898;  Assistant  Engineer  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  for  the  C,  C  ,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  and  Bridge  and  Structural 
Draftsman  for  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Company,  and  others;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  Denison 
University,  1894-1902;  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  ibid.,  1902-03; 
present  position  since  1903. 

RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  En- 
gineering. 

B.S.C.E.,West  Virginia  University,  1895;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898.  Consulting  Engineer. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Chief  Draughtsman,  West  Virginia  State  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey;  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  1895-7;  Assistant  Professor  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering, 
1897-1903;   present  position  since  1903, 
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STEVENSON  WHITCOMB  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture and  Horticulturist  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  1896;  M.S.Agr..  Cornell  University, 
1898;  Ph  D..  ibid.,  1500.  Professor  Horticulture,  Washington  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1900-02;   present  position  since  1902. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.B.,  University   of   Nashville,    1SS9;    A.B..    Harvard    University,  1S93:    Higher 
Diploma  Texchers    College,  Columbia  University,  1S99 ;  A.M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 1899;    Fellow   in    hducation.  Teachers    College.  Columbia  University. 
1900;  Principal  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  189  -  se istaat  Processor  of 

Education,  1901-02;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  1902-03;  present  position 
since  1902. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriolo- 
gist of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European 
History  and  Acting  Professor  of  American  History  and  Po- 
litical Science. 

B.S.,  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  1S92;  A.B.,  University  of  Indiana.  1894; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1S95:  Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1897,  Acting  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Constitutional  Law,  Hamilton  College,  1897-98;  Lecturer  on 
Diplomatic  History  and  International  Relations,  Jobns  Hopkins  University, 
1898-1901:  Director  Bureau  Historical  Research.  Washington,  D.  C,  1900-1902; 
present  position  since  1902. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1890;  D.Sc,  Odd.,  1S95.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid., 
1S90-1;  Chemist,  Solvy  Process  Company,  1891-2;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Cornell 
University,  1892-3;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1893-9;  Graduate  student,  Poly- 
techuicum.  Switzerland,  1899-luOO;  and  Technische  Hochschule.  Carlsruhe, 
Germany,  1900:  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  Cornell  University,  1900;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  1900-1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Student,  1  he  Cowles  Art  School.  Boston,  1S89-90;  pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Paris.  1891-93;  student,  Academie  Julien  and  Ecole  des  Beanx 
Arts,  Paris:  Special  student,  Harvard  University;  Studio  and  Instructor.  Boston, 
and  Hinsdale,  X.  H.;    Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  1900-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

RUSSELL  McMURPHY,  Head  of  the  Piano  Department. 

Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  1S92;  Principal  Musical 
Department,  St.  Mary's  College,  Dallas,  Texas.  1892-1897;  Graduate  work  with 
Barth  in  Berlin,  1895-6;  Instructor  on  the  Piano.  "West  Virginia  Unirersit5',  1897- 
1901;  Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  ^usic,  1901-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Philology. 

Graduate,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1891;  Ph.B.,  Brown  University.  1897; 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1900.  Educational  Director,  Twenty-Third  Street 
Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A..  New  York  City,  1897-9;  Graduate  student.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1899-1901;  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  University  of 
North  Dakota.  1901-02;  Instructor  in  English  Philology,  1902-03;  present  position 
*=;~ce  1903. 
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CLYDE  RANDOLPH,  A.B.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

A.B..  West  Virginia  University,  1900;  M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1901.  Draftsman, 
The  Gray-Blaisdell  Company.  1901;  Chief  Draftsman,  ibid.,  1902;  instructor  in 
Mechanical  Engineering-.  1902-03;  present  position  since  1903. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and 
Commercial  Practice,  and  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
School. 

LL.  B.,  West  Virg-inia  University;  Instructor  Methodist  Conference  Seminary, 
Buckhanuon,  1891-2;  Instructor,  West  Virginia  Business  College,  1892-3;  Instructor 
Northwestern  Academy,  Clarksburg-,  1893-4;  Instructor,  Central  Commercial  Col 
lege,  Cumberland,  Md.,  1894-5;  Principal,  Western  College  of  Commerce,  1895; 
present  position  since  1895. 

EVA  EMMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Graduate,  Morgantown  Female  Seminary,  1876;  student  in  Mrs.  J  P.  Wilkinson's 
studio,  Wheeling,  1881-2;  instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Wheeling  Female 
College,  1883-4;  Student  in  Carl  Hecker  Art  School.  New  York  City,  1884-5; 
Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  Mountain  Lake  Park  Summer  Chautauqua,  1885-8;  pri- 
vate studio,  Wheeling-,  1889-94;  Instructor  in  Drawing  ana  Painting.  Mrs.  M 
Stephen  Hart's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1894-7;  present  position  since  1897, 

BENJAMIN  GRAEFF  PRINTZ,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  In- 
structor in  Physical  Training. 

Student,  Hemenway  Gymnasium.  Harvard  University;  Director  of  the  Gymna- 
sium and  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Wittenberg  College,  1892-8;  present 
position  since  1898. 

FREDERICK  PHILIP  RUHL,  D.V.S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science. 

D.V.S..  American  Veterinary  College,  New  York,  1884.  Practicing  veterinary- 
medicine  since  1884:  Consulting  Veterinarian,  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture  since  1896;  present  position  since  1899. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1898;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899.  bellow  in 
Greek,  West  Virginia  Lni  versify,  1898-9;  Assistant  in  Greek,  1899-1901;  present 
position  since  1901. 

ROSS  SPENCE,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments. 

Graduate,  University  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1897;  pupil  of 
Emanuel  Wirth,  Berlin,  1897-1900;  Member  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  1901; 
present  position  since  1901. 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  B.M.,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

Graduate,  Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1893;  B.M.,  ibid.,  1894.  Instructor 
in  Piano  Department,  ibid.,  1893-4;  graduate  student,  Peabody  Institute,  Balti- 
more, 1895-6;  Assistant  on  the  Piano,  West  Virginia  University,  1897-1901;  present 
position  since  1901. 

FRIEND  EBENEZER  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1898;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1902'" 
present  position  since  1902. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1893;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1902;    First 
Assistant  in  Marshall  College,  1893-7;  Principal  Huntington  High  School,  1897-8 
present  position  since  1902. 
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C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Oratory  and  Elocution. 

A.B.,  McKendree  University,  1895;  A.B..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1897;  private 
pnpil  of  Leland  T.  Powers,  1895-8  (summers);  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1895-6:  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  School  of 
Oratory,  1895-7;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Denison  Unive.  sity,  1897-8;  Impersonator 
under  the  management  of  the  Ceatral  Lyceum  Bureau  since  1898:  Professor  of  Ora- 
toiy  aud  Elocution,  Denison  University,  1901-03;  present  position  since,  1903, 

WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  MORGAN,  B.S.Agr.,  Assistant  Horticultu- 
rist and  Instructor  in  Botany. 

B.S.  A  err.,  Cornell  University.  1902.  Assistant  in  Horticulture  and  Botany,  ibid., 
1902;  present  position  s'nce  1902. 

ELIZABETH    LEE    WHITESCARVER,    Assistant    in    Shorthand    and 
Typewriting. 

Student  in  Commercial  School,  "West  Virginia  University,  1895-7;  present  position 
since  1897. 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1898;  Fellow  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1900;  present  position  bince  1900. 

MARTHA  BROCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. 

A.M.,  Morgantown  Collegiate  Institute;  Professor  of  the  English  and  Latin 
Literatures,  Beaver  Collecre,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  1879-1892;  private  school  of 
Literature  and  History  at  Morgantown,  1893-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

A, B„  West  Virtrinia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901;  .Instructor  in  Shepherd 
College  State  Normal  School,  1899;  Fellow  in  German,  West  Virginia  University, 
1899-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

BERTHA  CLELAND  BROWNING,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  the  Preparatory 
School. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900;  present  position  since  1901. 

CHARLES    COLLIER    HOLDEN,    A.B.,    Assistant    in    Romance    Lan- 
guages. 

Student  of  University  of  Virginia,  1877-81:  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  1881-83;  In- 
structor in  Modern  Languages,  Maupin's  University  School,  Ellicott  City,  I  ary- 
lanl,  133o-88;  A.B  ,  (extra  ordinem),  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888;  Graduate 
student,  ibid.,  1896-8;  Principal  of  Private  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C  1889-94;  Princi- 
pal of  Elktou.  Maryland,  Academy,  1896-99:  Instructor  ia  Modern  Languages, 
Boys'  University  School  of  Baltimore,  1899-1900;  present  position  since,  1901. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    WHITHAM,    A.M.,    Assistant    in    Physics     and 
Geology. 

B  S  ,  West  Virginia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1900;  A.M..  Cornell  University, 
1901;  Fellow  in  Physics,  West  Virginia  University,  1899-1900;  present  position 
since  1901. 

ADA  VIRGINIA  HOUSTON,  Assistant  on  the  Piano. 

Graduate  in  Piano,  West  Virginia  University  Scoool  of  Music,  1901;  present 
position  since  1901.    Resigned,  December,  1902. 
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CLARENCE  POE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900;  Fellow  in  History,  1900-1901;  present  posi- 
tion  since  1901. 

RHODA  CRUMRINE,  Assistant  on  the  Piano. 

Graduate  in  Piano,  West  Virginia  University  School  of  Music,  1902;  present 
position  since  1902. 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1896.  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Sciences,  Parkersburg  High 
School,  1896-7;  Instructor  in  German  and  Latin,  Marietta  Academy,  1897-8; 
Instructor  in  English,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1898-1902;  present  position 
since  1902. 

FRED  ROSS  BURK,  B.S.C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

B.S.C.E-,  West  Virginia  University,  1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

EMILIE  JENKS  BRAY,  Assistant  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

Diploma  from  Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  1902.  Student  at  Klindworth  Scha- 
ruenka  Conservatory,  Chorister  in  St.  George's  Church  and  Pupi!  of  de  Pachmann 
in  .Berlin.  Germany,  1895-7;  Student  or  Madame  Maas-Tapper,  Carl  Faelton  and 
Ernest  Douglas  iu  Boston,  1898-9;  Organist  and  Choir  Director  in  charge,  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  Sommervillr.,  Church  of  Our  Redeemer.  Lexington, 
St.  James  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Grace  Church,  Medford,  Mass  ,  1899-1902; 
Assistant  in  Faelton  Pianoforte  School,  1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Assistant  in  Harmony,  Theory,  Mu- 
sical History,  Sight  Reading,  and  Ear  Training,  and  Assistant 
on  the  Piano. 

Student  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  1891-2;  Pt*p«l  of  von  Western 
hagen.  Philadelphia,  1893;  Pupil  of  fclisa  Mazzucato  Young  in  Harmony,  1897- 
1901:  Student  in  Sherwood  School  of  Music.  1901-02;  Accompanist  in  Sydney  Lloyd 
Wrightson's  Studio,  Chicago,  1901-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  En- 
gineer. 

Apprentice.  Fairchild,  Lawhead  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders.  1887-90;  Blacksmith, 
Tygart  Mfg.  Co.,  1890  92;  special  student,  Spring  Garden  Institute,  summer  1897; 
Head  Stationary  Engineer,  National  Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  fall  1899; 
present  position  since  1892, 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop. 

Apprentice  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Machine  Shop  at  Grafton,  1887-91;  machinist,  B.  M.  R, 
R.  Co.  and  Union  Pacific  R,  R.,  1891-93;  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R,  R.  Co.,  Horton,  Kas,, 
1893-95:  Cotton  Belt  R.  R„  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  1895-97:  Navy  Yard.  Washington, 
D.  C,  ,1898;  Foreman  B.  &  O.  Erecting  Shop,  urafton,  W.  Va.,  1899-1902;  present 
position  since  1902. 

ASHBEL  FAIRCHILD,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

Student,  Monongalia  Academy,  1846-7:  Senior  Partner,  Fairchild,  Lawhead  &  Co., 
Carriage  Builders.  1852-90:  President  and  Manager  Tygart  Mfg.  Co..  1890-98: 
Member  Board  of  Education,  Morgautown  Independent  District,  1868-77,  1881-95, 
1898 :  present  position  since  1901. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  LYONS,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
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W.  A.  MESTREZAT   Assistant  on  Wind  Instruments. 

Pupil  of  W.  K.  Stow.  G.  Oesclisle  and  F\  B.  Heuber:  Member  21st  U.  S.  Infantry 
Band:  Band  Master.  1st  W.  Va.  Vol.  Infantry  in  Spanish  War,  and  30th  U.  S.  Vol. 
Infantry  in  Philippines. 

CHARLES  LARKIN  MOORE,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
FRANCES  THOMAS,  Assistant  in  Voice. 

Pupil  of  Sydney  Lloyd  TCrighTson,  Chicago,  1901-02. 

Special  Lecturers. 

EMERSON    E.    WHITE,    LL.D.,    Lecturer    on    Pedagogy    in    Summer 
School,  1902. 

ALBERT    E.    WINSHIP,    Ph.D.,    Lecturer    on    Pedagogy    in    Summer 
School,  1902. 

LIBRARY  STAFF. 

PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1895:  B.L.S.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1902.  In- 
structor in  English.  Vassar  College,  1895-97:  Instructor  in  English.  Wellesley 
College,  1897-99:  Assistant  in  charge  of  History  Dixision,  New  York  State 
Library,  1901-02:  present  position  since  1902. 

♦ANNA  BANCROFT  WHITE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 

B.S..  West  Virginia  University,  1895.  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1897-8:  present 
position  since  1897. 

FANNIE  ELLA  JONES,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 

B.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1901:  present  position  since  1902. 

W.  GILLMORE  NEILL,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 

Graduate  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School,  1899. 
FREDERICK  LEONARD  MENDENHALL,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 
LYDA  DUANE  ZINN,  Assistant  in  the  Law  Library. 

Graduate  Glenville  State  Normal.  1900. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  Director  and  Agriculturist. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Vice  Director  and  Chemist. 

S.  W.  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.,  Horticulturist. 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.S.Agr.,  Entomologist  in  Charge. 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.S.Agr.,  Assistant  Agriculturist. 

*Died  February  2,  1903. 
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CHARLES  DANFORTH  HOWARD,  B.S.,  Associate  Chemist. 

FRANK  BATSON  KUNST,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  S.  STALNAKER,  A.B.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

WILLIAM  M.  MORGAN,  B.S.Agr.,  Assistant  Horticulturist. 

FREDERICK  E.  BROOKS,  Special  Agent. 

GILBERT  M.  JOHN,  Assistant  Horticulturist. 

W.  J.  WHITE,  Bookkeeper. 

M.  A.  STEWART,  Librarian. 

MAY  WATSON,  Stenographer. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

A.  J.  HARE,  Registrar. 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITE,  Auditor. 

THOMAS  E.  HODGES,  Acting  Treasurer. 

JAMES  S.  STEWART,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

ALBERT  J.  COLLETT,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR,  Armorer. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 


Organization. 

The  University  organization  consists  of  the  following  colleges  and 
schools: 

I.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

III.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  The  College  of  Law. 

V.  The  College  of  Medicine. 

VI.  The  School  of  Music. 

VII.  The  Commercial  School. 

VIII.  The  Preparatory  Schools. 

IX.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

X.  The  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Organization  and  Location. 

In  1814  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
Monongalia  Academy,  and  locating  it  at  Morgantown.  The  first  build- 
ing was  a  one-story  brick  structure,  divided  into  two  rooms.  In  1828 
this  building  was  sold,  and  a  two-story  brick  building  erected.  As  a 
further  endowment,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  trustees  of  the  Academy  to  raise  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  lot- 
tery, and  the  drawings  for  this  lottery  were  conducted  January  26, 
1832.  In  later  years  the  Monongalia  Academy  became  an  institution  of 
wide  reputation,  drawing  students  at  one  time  from  fourteen  states. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  it  was  the  leading  school  in  Virginia  west  of 
the  mountains. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  states  to  establish  "colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,"  In  1864  this  act  was  extended  to  the  new  state  of 
West  Virginia,  and  in  1867  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College  was 
founded.  The  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Academy  gave  to  the  state 
all  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  effects  of  the  Academy.  The  build- 
ing and  grounds  of  Woodburn  Seminary,  a  school  for  girls  in  Morgan- 
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town,  were  also  donated,  and  the  new  College  suceeded  the  old  academy 
and  seminary,  inheriting  an  honorable  record  and  much  good  will.  The 
first  faculty  meeting  was  held  August  20,  1867,  and  on  September  2  of 
that  year  the  school  was  formally  opened.  In  1868  the  name  of  the  new 
institution  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

Morgantown,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  the  county  seat  of  Mon- 
ongalia county,  and  is  a  beautiful  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants, 
on  the  Monongahela  river  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  103 
miles  east  of  Wheeling,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Pittsburg,  Lt 
has  the  modern  conveniences  of  natural  gas,  waterworks,  electric  lights 
and  street  railway,  and  local  and  long  distance  telephones,  and  is 
noted  for  its  healthful  conditions,  physical,  social  and  moral.  There  are 
churches  of  the  following  denominations  in  the  town:  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Protestant,  Baptist,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Lutheran,  Christian  and  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  no  saloons  in 
Morgantown. 

Few  institutions  of  learing  have  more  attractive  natural  sites.  The 
University  grounds  border  the  Monongahela  river,  and  afford  a  most 
picturesque  outlook.  The  campus  comprises  about  twenty-five  acres. 
The  University  also  has  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Funds. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  University  are  derived  from  the 
following  sources:  (1)  Interest  on  the  land  grant  endowment  of 
$114,750;  (2)  the  Morrill  fund;  (3)  the  Hatch  fund;  (4)  biennial  appro- 
priations by  the  State  Legislature;  (5)  fees  and  tuition,  the  latter  be- 
ing paid  only  by  students  from  other  states. 

Buildings. 

There  are  eight  brick  and  stone  buildings,  as  follows: 

1.  Woodburn  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
and  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  laboratories.  The  third  floor  of  this 
building  is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Music. 

2.  Martin  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
and  society  halls. 

3.  Science  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  rooms 
for  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  the  museum  of  Geology  and  Paleon- 
tology, and  also  the  President's  office. 

4.  Commencement  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building,  containing  a 
commodious  chapel,  with  1,500  seats,  and  the  gymnasium. 
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5.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  two-story  building,  contain- 
ing laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and  offices. 

6.  An  Armory  and  Drill  Hall  for  the  Military  Department. 

7.  A  Mechanical  Hall,  occupied  by  the  Colege  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  A  Library  Building,  containing  the  general  library,  reading  and 
seminar  rooms. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  EQUIPMENTS. 


Anatomy. 

The  lecture  room  contains  a  considerable  collection  of  osteological 
material,  mounted  and  unmounted,  models,  etc.  The  dissecting  room 
has  tables  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  students  at  one  time.  The 
Anatomical  Law  of  West  Virginia  furnishes  ample  material  for  prac- 
tical work  and  every  student  is  given  opportunity  for  the  dissection  of 
the  whole  body  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Astronomy. 

A  students'  astronomical  observatory  has  recently  been  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  University  campus. 
The  dome  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  similar  in  construction  to 
the  Hough  type.  It  is  equipped  with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  five 
and  one-half  inches  aperture,  and  six  feet  focal  length,  mounted  equa- 
torially  on  an  iron  pier,  and  driven  by  clock-work  mechanism.  The 
telescope  is  provided  with  an  assortment  of  eyepieces  of  high  and  low 
powers,  with  fittings  for  different  kinds  of  work.  For  illustrating  the 
lectures,  a  carefully  selected  assortment  of  lantern  slides,  drawings, 
maps,  diagrams  and  models,  has  been  obtained,  and  this  is  supple-- 
mented  by  apparatus  lent  by  other  departments.  The  library  contains 
the  principal  hand-books  and  treatises  in  each  section  of  descriptive 
and  mathematical  astronomy,  together  with  the  publications  of  the  U. 
S.  Government,  the  files  of  "Popular  Astronomy"  and  the  Astrophysical 
Journal,  and  the  bulletins  from  Harvard,  Lick  and  Yerkes  observa- 
tories. 

Botany. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  13  good  Bausch  and 
Lomb  microscopes;  hand  lenses;  microtome;  standard  stains  and  chem- 
icals, and  apparatus;  special  physiological  apparatus  including  centrif- 
ugal machine,  clinostat,  auxanometer,  devices  for  the  automatic  regis- 
tration of  transpiration  and  photosynthesis,  and  complete  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  respiration;  and  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic  histological 


material.     The  Department  of  Botany  has  always  been  granted  any 
needed  use  of  the  green-houses  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Chemistry. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  this  department  are  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  Science  Hall,  and  consist  of  a  lecture  room  and  two  large  lab- 
oratories. Connected  with  these  are  a  dark  room,  a  weighing  room, 
and  a  preparation  room.  The  laboratories  afford  working  space  for 
sixty-five  students  at  a  time,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
and  gas  and  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 
This  apparatus  includes  a  large  number  of  pieces  used  in  illustrating 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
expensive  instruments  used  fh  analytical  work.  An  excellent  collec- 
tion of  the  latest  text  and  reference  books  is  kept  within  easy  reach  of 
the  students,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  laboratory  outfit  as 
complete  and  ample  as  possible. 

Civil   Engineering. 

The  material  equipment  of  this  department  consists  of  the  civil 
engineering  laboratory,  equipped  with  a  collection  of  apparatus  and 
instruments  for  instruction  in  engineering  believed  to  be  complete  and 
modern,  consisting  of  transits,  levels,  theodolites,  surveyors'  com- 
passes, aneroid  barometers,  plane  table,  solar  compass,  sextant  clino- 
meters, odometer,  pendometers,  telemeters,  prismatic  compass,  hand 
levels,  a  full  collection  of  drawing  instruments,  blue  printing  outfit, 
complete  set  of  United  States  standard  weights  and  measures,  testing 
machines  for  testing  strength  of  materials,  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  stone, 
cement,  mortar,  etc.;  a  drawing  room  containing  a  large  number  of 
descriptive  geometry  models,  and  models  of  bridges,  furnaces  and 
many  other  structures,  and  a  large  nmber  of  wood  and  plaster  casts 
and  models  pertaining  to  descriptive  geometry,  architecture,  etc.  The 
equipment  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  described  below,  is  of  great 
value  to  students  in  the  engineering  courses. 

Commercial  School. 

The  Commercial  School  has  recently  been  fitted  out  with  modern 
commercial  school  furniture,  including  three  banking  counters  and  of- 
fice desks,  and  an  equipment  for  the  most  extensive  business  practice. 
Ten  new  Smith  Premier  typewriters  have  been  added  to  the  Type- 
writing Department  for  the  use  of  students. 

Entomology. 
The  equipment  of  the  Entomological  Department  includes  collec- 
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lections  of  fruit  tree  and  farm  and  garden  insects  sufficient  for  illus- 
tration in  the  courses  in  economic  entomology.  The  apparatus  for 
collecting,  breeding,  mounting,  preserving  and  studying  specimens  is 
complete.  The  microscopic  outfit  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  any  class 
of  study  in  this  line.  The  photographic  department  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  requirements  of  entomological  and  other  work. 

Geology. 

The  equipment  for  purposes  of  illustrative  teaching  in  this  subject 
consists  of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts  and  models,  a  good  colec- 
tion  of  minerals,  specimens  of  all  of  the  important  building  stones,  and 
Ward's  College  Collection  in  Paleontology,  showing  the  advancement 
from  the  early  forms  of  life  to  those  of  the  present  time.  The  Univer- 
sity is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal  producing  region,  within  five 
miles  of  the  western  fold  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  oil  and 
gas  wells  are  but  a  short  distance  away.  The  natural  facilities,  there- 
fore, for  the  study  of  Geology  are  unsurpassed. 

Gymnasium. 

The  gymnasium  includes  all  of  the  first  story  of  Commencement 
Hall,  and  is  well  furnished  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands,  vault- 
ing, horizontal,  traveling  and  parallel  bars;  finger,  wrist  and  hand  ma- 
chines; flying  rings,  chest  and  intercostal  machines,  quarter  circle,  ad- 
justable ladder,  climbing  ladder,  plain  rope  trapeze,  traveling  rings, 
striking  bags  and  drum,  boxing  gloves,  hammer  and  shot,  heavy  bells, 
medicine  ball,  lockers,  large  plunge  bath  and  shower  baths,  horse,  bat- 
teau  boards,  jumping  standards,  stands,  and  basket  ball  outfit. 

Young  women  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  Gymnasium  as 
young  men,  certain  hours  being  reserved  and  regular  classes  formed 
for  them. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Practical  instruction  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  and  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  provided  for  in  the  equipment  of 
Mechanical  Hall.  Standard  measures  and  calculating  instruments, 
laboratory  appliances  and  apparatus  are  provided  for  qualitative  and 
quantitative  experimental  work  in  engineering. 

The  electric  light  and  power  plant  of  the  University  is  located  in 
the  Mechanical  Hall.  The  boilers,  triple-expansion  engines,  condensers, 
and  electrical  machinery,  as  well  as  the  motive-power  machinery  of  the 
shop,  have  been  especially  selected  and  arranged  for  experimntal 
work  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  In  the  drawing  room, 
models  of  the  typical  valve-gears  are  used  for  instruction.      Samples 
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of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  products  are  collected,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  an  engineering  museum.  Such  machine  tools  and  work- 
shop appliances  for  working  wood  and  metal,  as  well  as  small  tools, 
stock  and  material,  are  supplied  as  will  enable  the  work  of  instruction 
to  be  carried  on  efficiently  in  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Physics. 

The  department  of  Physics  has  its  lecture  room  and  laboratories  In 
Science  Hall.  A  large  room  on  the  basement  floor  of  this  building  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  and  equipped  with  apparatus  for  individ- 
ual experimental  work.  Work  of  this  character  is  required  of  students 
in  every  regular  course  given  in  the  department. 

The  apparatus  for  electrical  measurements  and  test  work  is  es- 
pecially well  selected  and  of  superior  quality.  Students  in  electrical 
subjects  have  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  lat- 
est and  most  improved  forms  of  apparatus  for  measurement  of  current, 
resistance,  electromotive  force,  quantity,  capacity,  induction,  etc. 

The  lecture  table  equipment  is  also  quite  extensive.  The  labora- 
tory is  open  for  the  use  of  students  every  afternoon  except  Saturday. 
All  laboratory  work  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Zoology. 

The  Zoological  Laboratory  comprises  two  laboratory  rooms  and 
a  small  room  for  mammals.  The  laboratory  rooms  have  about  1600 
feet  of  floor  space,  are  lighted  by  north  windows,  and  are  furnished 
with  ebonized  oak  tables,  dust  proof  cases  for  apparatus,  and  ample 
shelves  and  drawers.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  gas  on  all  the 
tables,  Welsbach  and  electric  lights  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water.  The  laboratory  will  accommodate  thirty-two  students  at  ono 
time. 

There  is  a  good  equipment  of  microscopes,  including  a  large  Zeiss 
microscope  fitted  with  apochromatic  objectives  and  compensating  eye- 
pieces, dissecting  microscopes,  a  Minot-Zimmerman  microtome,  a  par- 
raffin  bath  of  special  design  acommodating  twenty-two  workers,  incu- 
bator, water-still,  and  the  usual  minor  apparatus,  glassware,  and  re- 
agents for  class  work  and  investigation.  There  is  a  set  of  Ziegler's 
wax  models  of  the  chick  and  a  number  of  Auzoux  models,  including  the 
large  model  of  the  human  brain.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  fishes 
and  amphibia,  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  anatomical  and 
embryological  preparations. 

The  laboratory  is  well  provided  with  the  means  for  studying  liv- 
ing animals  and  their  development,  there  being  an  open  air  aquarium 
twenty-three  feet  long,  and  indoors  one  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
twelve  of  smaller  size  for  frogs,  turtles,  etc.,  and  provision  is  made  for 
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maintaining  sixteen  small  aquaria  and  hatching  jars  with  running 
water. 

For  lecture  purposes  there  is  a  Colt  projection  lantern  and  a  good 
collection  of  lantern  slides. 

The  library  contains  recent  important  books  of  reference,  a  few 
monographs  of  special  groups,  full  files  of  several,  and  the  current  is- 
sues of  a  large  number,  of  the  more  important  morphological  and 
physiological  journals.  The  most  important  books  are  kept  in  the 
laboratory  for  convenient  reference. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Christian  Associations. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  active  Christian 
work  among  its  own  members,  and  of  promoting  the  spiritual  growth 
of  all  the  young  men  of  the  University. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening  at  6:15  in  the 
Association  room.  All  young  men  of  the  University  who  are  members 
of  Evangelical  Churches  are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation; and  young  men  who  are  not  connected  with  any  church  may 
become  associate  members.  A  four  years'  course  of  Bible  study  is 
maintained  by  the  Association.  Delegates  are  sent  each  year  to  the 
various  student  conventions. 

An  Advisory  Board  chosen  by  the  Association  and  composed  of 
members  of  the  Faculty,  prominent  business  men  of  the  town,  ani 
students,  has  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  organized  April  19, 
1900.  Membership  is  open  to  young  women  of  the  University  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  stated  above  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Regular  de- 
votional meetings  are  held  every  Friday  at  4  P.  M.  in  Columbian  Hall. 

The  Central  Oratorical  League. 

This  organization  at  present  consists  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of  Indiana,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  West  Virginia  University. 
The  object  of  this  League  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  oratory 
among  college  students  and  to  foster  an  interest  in  public  speaking  by 
holding  contests  in  oratory  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided 
upon  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  ths 
League.  The  annual  contest  of  the  League  is  held  the  third  Friday  in 
May. 

At  a  final  contest  held  on  the  first  Friday  evening  in  February,  the 
student  who  wins  first  honors  is  chosen  to  represent  the  University  in 
the  annual  contest  of  the  League.      For  regulations  governing  the  pre- 
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liminary  contests  and  for  further  information  students  are  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Other  Societies. 

1.  The  Columbian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Fri- 
day night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Parthenon  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Fri- 
day night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  Debating  Club.  Regular  meetings  at  7:30  every  Saturday 
evening,  in  room  11,  Woodburn  Hall.  Its  purpose  is  the  logical  dis- 
cussion of  political  and  economic  questions.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

4.  The  Choral  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Tuesday  at  7:30 
P.  M.,  in  Commencement  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  and  all  others  interested. 

5.  The  Athletic  Association.  Organized  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  developing  the  athletic  interests  of  the  University.  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  Membership  open  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

6.  The  Students  Publishing  Association.  Organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  the  college  papers.  At  present  there  are  published 
the  Athenaeum,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  Monongalian,  a  quarterly 
literary  magazine. 

7.  The  Engineering  Society.  Regular  meetings  the  first  and  third 
Friday  nights  of  each  month  in  room  14,  Science  Hall.  Membership 
open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  The  Aurora  Grange,  Number  372,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Regu- 
lar meetings  every  Tuesday  night  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  Membership  open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  who  may  be  elected. 

Prizes. 

All  contestants  in  any  of  the  contests  in  oratory,  declamation,  or 
debate,  must  have  received  credit  for  at  least  one  course  in  Elocution. 
This  rules  applies  to  all  Collegiate  contests,  inter-society  and  other, 
but  not  to  contests  in  the  Preparatory  School.. 

No  composition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  two  prizes. 

Only  undergraduate  students  are  eligible  for  any  prize  offered. 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  any  contest  who  has  not  been 
a  resident  student  in  this  University  for  at  least  one  quarter  preceding 
the  quarter  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  who  is  not  a  resi- 


dent  student  in  good  standing  in  the  University  in  the  quarter  in  which 
the  contest  is  held. 

No  successful  contestant  may  become  a'  second  time  a  competitor 
for  the  same  prize. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  awards  in  the  several  contests  are 
made  may  be  learned  upon  application  at  the  President's  office  or  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  following  prizes  are  open  to  students  in  various  departments 
of  the  University. 

I.  The  Wiles  Prizes  in  Oratory. 

Mr.  John  W.  Wiles,  A.B.,  of  the  class  of  1894,  a  citizen  of  Mongan- 
town,  has  offered  the  following  prizes  to  be  awarded  each  year  for 
excellence  in  original  oratory: 

(a)  A  cash  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  competitor  who  is 
adjudged  best  in  original  oratory: ; 

(b)  A  gold  medal  to  the  competitor  who  is  adjudged  second  best 
in  original  oratory. 

II.  The  Scott  Prize  for  Essays. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  given  each  year  by  Hon.  N.  B. 
Scott,  United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  to  be  awarded  in 
two  prizes,  one  of  sixty  dollars  and  one  of  forty  dollars,  for  the  best 
essay  and  the  second  best  essay  written  by  a  woman  student  in  any 
department  of  the  University,  upon  some  important  fact  in  American 
history. 

III.     The  Inter-Society  Prizes. 

Prizes  aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dolars  are  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  to  the  literary  society 
whose  representatives  excel  in  declamation,  original  oratory,  essay 
writing,  and  debate. 

IV.     The  Regents'  Prize  in  Composition. 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  to  the  student  in  any  of  the  regular  college 
courses  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

V.     The  Elkins  Prizes  in  Greek. 

A  prize  of  sixty  dollars  to  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  aver- 
age grade  in  the  first  college  year's  work  in  Greek,  and  a  prize  of  forty 
dollars  to  the  student  who  makes  the  next  highest  grade  in  the  same 
work,  have  been  offered  by  Hon.  Stphen  B.  Elkins,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


VI.    The  Jas.  F.  Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy. 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Thompson,  of 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  does  the  best  work  in  Anatomy  for  three  quarters. 

VII.  The  Regents'  Prizes  in  Declamation. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  annually  awards  to  the 
student  in  the  Preparatory  School  who  excels  in  declamation,  a  prize 
of  thirty  dollars,  and  to  the  one  who  ranks  second,  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars. 

VIII.  The  Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize. 

The  Edward  Thompson  Company  offers  for  the  year  1903-04  to  the 
student  in  the  senior  law  class  who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  some 
subject  in  law  to  be  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  a  prize 
consisting  of  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice  in 
twenty-three  volumes.    The  value  of  this  work  is  $138.00. 

IX.     The  Bryan  Prize  in  Political  Science. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  has  given  a  sum  of  money,  the  annual 
income  of  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  to  that  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  the  Science 
of  Government.  The  amount  of  the  prize  for  the  present  is  fifteen 
dollars. 

X.     The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  Prize. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  offer  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "George  Washington." 

XL     The  Tax  Commission  Prize. 

The  members  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  W.  P.  Hubbard,  Henry 
G.  Davis,  John  K.  Thompson,  L.  J.  Williams,  and  J.  H.  Holt,  have  do- 
nated the  sum  of  $1,350,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  prize 
for  the  "best  original  work  bearing  on  matters  of  taxation  in  West 
Virginia."  The  conditions  of  competition  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Faculty,  and  will  be  announced  later.  The  amount  of  the  prize  at 
present  is  $70.00. 

Scholarships. 

The  Wilbor  Tillinghast  Wrightson  Scholarship  provides  free  tui- 
tion in  the  School  of  Music,  in  voice,  piano,  or  violin,  for  three  years. 
It  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress 
during  the  time  she  has  studied. 
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Theses. 

If  a  thesis  is  required  by  the  class  officer  of  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  student  will  observe  the  following  regulations: 

Theses  must  be  typewritten  with  black  non-copying  record  ink  on 
Crane's  Japanese  linen  paper,  of  quality  24  pounds  to  the  ream,  folio 
size.  This  paper,  of  right  quality  and  correct  size,  viz.,  8x10  inches, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  University  book  room,  or  at  any  bookstore  in 
Morgantown.  A  margin  of  one  and  one-fourth  inches  must  be  left  at 
the  left  edge  of  each  sheet,  and  a  margin  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on 
the  other  edges.  The  title  page  should  follow,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
sample  title  page  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  Library. 

When  the  thesis  is  typewritten  and  ready  for  binding,  the  student 
will  secure  the  written  approval  of  the  professor  under  whose  direction 
the  thesis  has  been  prepared  and  the  Librarian's  recipt  for  the  thesis 
fee.  The  thesis  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion and  Grades.  The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  on  which  the  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  will  not  receive  a 
thesis  from  any  student  until  he  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four 
college  courses. 

Discipline. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  students  are  required  to  observe 
are  few,  simple  and  reasonable — punctuality  and  regularity  in  attend- 
ance upon  all  required  exercises;  reasonable  diligence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  prescribed;  abstinence  from  drinking,  gambling,  and 
like  gross  vices;  and  civil,  orderly  conduct  generally. 

Students  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  comply  with  these  requirements 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  University. 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  in  charge  of  the  University  Council. 

Chapel  Exercises. 

The  regular  University  work  of  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Sat- 
urday, begins  with  Chapel  exercises.  These  exercises  consist  of  sing- 
ing, reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  The  service  is  conducted  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  University,  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him. 
The  singing  is  in  charge  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  In 
addition  to  thes  exercises,  the  Chaplain  delivers  a  course  of  lectures 
each  quarter  on  such  subjects  as  the  origin,  structure,  literature,  his- 
tory, languages,  versions,  institutions,  personages,  influences,  etc.,  of 
the  Bible.  Students  who  enroll  for  these  courses  and  comply  with 
such  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Chaplain,  are  given 
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credit  for  one-third  of  a  course  for  each  quarter.     Appropriate  text 
books  are  used  in  addition  to  the  lectures. 

Attendance  upon  Chapel  exercises  is  voluntary;  but  patrons  of  the 
University  who  wish  the  students  under  their  charge  to  attend  these 
exercises  may  have  them  enrolled  by  making  such  desire  known  to  the 
University  Chaplain. 

Church  Halls. 

Several  religious  denominations  have  manifested  an  active  interest 
in  establishing  church  halls  in  Morgantown  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing homes  for  students  during  their  stay  in  the  University. 

The  Episcopal  Hall  was  established  in  1895  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George 
W.  Peterkin,  Bishop  of  West  Virginia,  to  provide  a  home  for  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry  under  his  direction,  and  for  any  other 
students  of  the  University  who  may  choose  to  reside  there.  He  did 
this  in  preference  to  establishing  a  separate  church  college,  which 
would  have  necessitated  the  duplication  of  the  plant  already  establish- 
ed at  the  University.  The  Hall  is  a  comfortable,  home-like  building  of 
forty  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  under  the  care 
of  a  proctor,  who  resides  in  the  Hall.  The  primary  object  of  the  Hall 
is  to  secure  for  the  student  not  only  the  attractive  corporate  side  of 
college  dormitory  life,  but  also  some  of  the  comforts  of  home  life. 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  per  week  is  $3.50.  A  student  mal 
obtain  the  right  to  room  alone  by  paying  $3.75  per  week. 

Athletics. 

Besides  the  regular  military  drill,  physical  training  exercises  and 
gymnasium  instruction,  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  field  sports, 
such  as  foot-ball,  base-ball,  track  contests,  tennis,  etc.  The  athletic 
ground,  adjoining  Commencement  Hall,  is  well  adapted  to  out-of-door 
sports. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  George  C.  Sturgiss  the  ath- 
letic field  has  been  provided  with  a  grand  stand,  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  athletic 
sports  and  their  profit  to  University  life. 

All  field  sports  are  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Atheltics. 

University  Fees. 

Except  in  the  School  of  Music  and  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students. 

The  tuition  charged  students  from  other  states  is: 
$5.00  per  quarter  in  the  Preparatory  School. 


$5.00  per  quarter  in  the  Commercial  School. 
$8.00  per  quarter  in  the  College  of  Law. 
$12.50  per  quarter  in  the  other  colleges. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  Univer- 
sity by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is  exclusively 
in  Music  or  Art.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University  more 
than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

The  contingent  fee  is  $2.50  per  quarter,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter  by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is  ex- 
clusively in  Music  or  Art. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  each  term  is  charged  for  registration  and  the  issu- 
ance of  class  cards.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who  procure 
class  cards  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall  quarter,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day  of  the  spring  quarter; 
and  is  exacted  in  all  other  cases  whatsoever.  Class  officers  will  issue 
class  cards  only  on  presentation  of  the  ticket  from  the  Registrar  and 
Treasurer,  and  after  the  limit  of  time  above  mentioned  this  ticket 
must  bear  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  this  fee. 

The  diploma  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  graduation  by  all  students. 
This  fee  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  diploma. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  the  folowing  fees,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  material  used: 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  General  Chemistry. 

$6.50  per  quarter  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

$5.00  per  quarter  in  Anatomy. 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  Botany. 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  Elementary  Zoology. 

$3.00  to  $5.00  per  quarter  in  advanced  courses  in  Zoology. 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  Mineralogy. 

$1.00  per  quarter  in  Typewriting. 

The  School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  special  fees  charged.  These  fees,  which  are  moderate, 
are  stated  in  connection  with  the  announcements  of  these  departments. 

Board  and  Lodging. 

Board  and  lodging  together  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  for 
$3.00  per  week.  Most  students,  however,  pay  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
week.  Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  week.  Board  in  students'  clubs  costs  from  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  week;  in  private  families,  from  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
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Estimated  Expenses  for  a  Year  of  Nine  Months. 

Room   Rent,    $36.00  to  $  45.00 

Board,     72.00  to  108.00 

Washing,    9.00  to  13.00 

Text-books,    8.00  to  30.00 

Contingent    fees, 7.50  to  7.50 


$132.50       $203.50 

To  this  estimate  must  be  added  matriculation  and  tuition  fees,  in 
the  case  of  students  who  are  required  to  pay  them,  and  also  traveling 
expenses,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  depend  largely 
upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individual  students. 

Text-books  are  kept  for  sale  in  the  University  book  room,  and 
are  furnished  to  students  at  cost. 

State  cadets  are  furnished  their  text-books,  stationery  and  uni- 
forms free,  and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  and  con- 
tingent fees. 

Aid  for  Students. 

The  Committee  on  Students'  Aid  undertakes  to  assist  earnest  and 
worthy  students,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  their 
education,  to  obtain  various  forms  of  employment  in  Morgantown, 
which  may  not  'nterfere  with  their  studies  and  will  help  to  defray 
their  expenses. 

This  committee  also  has  charge  of  all  requests  which  come  to  the 
University  for  students  to  fill  various  positions.  Calls  of  this  kind, 
especially  upon  the  Engineering  Department,  are  frequent. 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  is  contemplated  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  will  be  loaned  to  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  complete  their  course.  Contributions  to  this  fund,  which  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  are  solicited.  Communica- 
tions in  regard  to  contributions  should  be  directed  to  the  President. 

Boarding  and  Rooming  Places. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  have  charge  of 
the  matter  of  boarding  and  rooming  places,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Faculty.  They  will  collect  and  keep  a  complete  list  of 
boarding  and  rooming  places  and  committees  will  be  present  in  the  as- 
sociation rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  Martin  Hall  during  the  opening 
days  of  each  term  to  give  aid  and  information  to  students. 

Persons  desiring  information  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  Mor- 
gantown may  address  Mr.  Warren  H.  Hodges,  of  Morgantown,  or  Miss 
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Hattie  Cutts,   Montgomery,  W.  Va.,  who  will  cheerfully  reply  to   all 
inquiries. 

Committees  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meet  new  stu- 
dents at  trains  and  render  them  every  assistance  possible  in  getting 
settled  in  Morgantown. 

Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  for  its  aim:  — 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  who  wish 
to  teach,  to  gather  information  as  to  their  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  and  personal  fitness  for  school  work,  and  to  recommend 
for  vacancies  those  who  seem  most  likely  to  prove  themselves  effiecient. 

2.  To  keep  a  similar  record  of  alumni  who  wish  to  be  transferred 
to  other  positions. 

3.  To  assist  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officials  in  se- 
curing teachers  and  to  co-operate  with  teacher's  agencies  in  placing 
graduates  of  the  University. 

No  position  is  assured  any  student.  General  letters  of  recom- 
mendation are  not  given  to  students.  Information  obtained  from  pro- 
fessors and  others  is  regarded  as  confidential.  No  charge  is  made  for 
any  services  rendered.  Blanks  for  registration  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  The  folowing  is  the  committee  on  recommendation: 
Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton,  T.  E.  Hodges,  J.  N.  Deahl,  Sec. 

Accredited  Preparatory  Schools. 

The  University  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  State, 
and  desires  that  its  relations  with  the  othr  parts  of  the  system  be  as 
close  and  intimate  as  possible.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion and  Grades  has  full  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  accredited 
schools.  This  Committee  consists  of  Professors  Hodges,  Barbe, 
Truscott,  Deahl,  and  Jones.  School  superintendents,  principals,  or 
boards,  desiring  to  have  their  schools  placed  on  the  accredited  list, 
should  make  application  to  Professor  J.  N.  Deahl,  sub-committee  on 
Accredited  Schools.  The  placing  of  a  school  on  its  accredited  list  does 
not  mean  that  its  graduates  will  be  admitted  to  the  University,  but 
only  that  they  will  be  given  credit  for  such  preparatory  courses  as  they 
have  completed.  Diplomas  or  certificates  of  a  general  nature  will  not 
be  acepted,  but  certificates  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  student  in  de- 
tail will  be  required  in  every  case.  The  University  provides  a  special 
form  for  this  certificate,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
upon  application  to  the  President  of  the  University  or  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades.  A  supply  should  be  kept 
constantly  on  hand  by  the  Principal  of  each  accredited  school. 
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The  list  of  accredited  schools  at  present  is  as  follows: 

Alegheny  Collegiate  Institute, Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Barboursville   College,    Barboursvile,   W.   Va. 

Berkeley  Military  Academy,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,   Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Broaddus  Classical  Institute, Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charleston   High    School,    Charleston,   W.   Va. 

Charles  Town  High  School,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Clarksburg  High  School, Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Connelsville  High  School,   Connellsville,  Pa. 

Ceredo  High  School,  Ceredo,  W.  Va. 

Davis  Free  School, Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  High  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Grafton  High  School, Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Greensburg  High  School,   Greensburg,  Pa. 

Huntington   High    School,    Huntington,   W.   Va. 

Hinton  High  School,   Hinton,  W.  Va. 

Leechburg  High   School,    Leechburg,   Pa. 

Martinsburg  High  School, Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown  High  School,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Moundsville  High  School,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Mt.  Wesley  High  School,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

New  Cumberland  High  School, New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

New  Martinsville  High  School, New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg  High  School,   Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Pittsburg  Central  High  School,   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Point  Pleasant  High  School,   Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Potomac  Academy,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Ravenswood  High  School,    Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

Salem  College,   Salem,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Athens,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Glenville,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Huntington,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School, Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School, West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Scottdale  High  School,   Scottdale,  Pa. 

Steubenville  High   School,    Steubenville,   Ohio. 

Uniontown   High   School,    Uniontown,   Pa. 

West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Western  Pa.  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute, Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Wellsburg  High  School,   Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Wheeling  High  School,   Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Matriculation  and  Registration. 

Before  being  admitted  to  any  class,  students  matriculate  at  the 
President's  office,  in  Science  Hall. 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 


Library  Staff. 

PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN,  Librarian, 

FANNIE  E.  JONES,  Assistant. 

W.  GILLMORE  NEILL,  Assistant. 

FREDERIC  LONARD  MENDENHALL,  Assistant. 

LYDA  DUANE  ZINN,  Assistant  in  Law  Library. 

The  Library  is  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  every  week  day  dur- 
ing term  time,  except  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  day,  New  Year's 
day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  Sundays  the  Library  is  open,  for  read- 
ers only,  from  2  to  5  P.  M.  During  the  summer  vacation  it  is  open  on 
week  days  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  from  2  to  5  P.  M. 

All  officers  and  students  and,  under  special  restrictions,  persons 
not  connected  with  the  University,  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  books 
from  the  Library  for  home  use,  two  volumes  being  allowed  at  one  time. 
Direct  access  is  permitted  to  the  shelves  in  the  stack  as  well  as  in  the 
reading  and  reference  rooms,  and  students  thus  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  studied  as  far  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Library.  The  most  important  books  used  in 
connection  with  the  courses  of  instruction  are  kept  on  reserve  shelves 
in  the  reference  room  for  more  convenient  access. 

A  card  catalogue,  shelf  list,  and  other  bibliographic  aids  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  librarians  are  ready  at  all  times  to  give  assistance  in 
research  and  investigation. 

The  Library  contains  about  21,000  volumes,  including  4,000  gov- 
ernment documents.  Present  appropriations  provide  for  an  annual  in- 
crease of  about  1300  volumes.  One  hundred  and  sixty  periodicals  are 
subscribed  for,  including  publications  of  societies  and  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  most  of  the  county  papers  of  the  state  are  sent  to  the  reading 
room. 

There  is  a  special  library  belonging  to  the  Law  Department,  con- 
taining 1,700  volumes,  located  in  Woodburn  Hall;  and  the  Willey  Li- 
brary, a  valuable  collection  of  about  3,000  volumes   donated  to  the 
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University  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Senator  W.  T.  Willey,  will  be  place. 1 
in  the  document  room  and  opened  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  shelving 
is  completed. 

The  library  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stationt,  containing 
valuable  sets  of  chemical  journals  and  other  technical  material,  may 
also  be  consulted  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  handsome  new  Library  Building,  erected  by  the  state,  was 
opened  for  use  in  January,  1903,  and  has  supplied  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  University.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  fire-proof,  and  con- 
tains ample  reading  and  reference  rooms  which  are  abundantly  lighted 
and  well  furnished  with  modern  library  appliances.  The  book  room 
is  supplied  with  metal  stacks,  which  will  hold  20,000  volumes.  A 
second  story  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  stack,  doubling  its  capacity. 

On  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  rooms  for  government  docu- 
ments and  for  seminaries.  These  are  not  yet  completely  furnished, 
but  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  ready  for  use. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


Staff  of  Instruction. 

DANIEL  BOARDMMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,  D.D.,  Chaplain,  and  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Sociology. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.M.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Field 
Agent. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

RICHARD  ELLSWORTH  FAST,  LL.B.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Political  Science. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

CHARLES  CHOLLETT,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Educafion. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Euro- 
pean History  and  Acting  Professor  of  American  History  and 
Political  Science. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 
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WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Philology. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

BENJAMIN  GRAEFF  PRINTZ,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  In- 
structor in  Physical  Training. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

FRIEND  E.  CLARK,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. 

WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  MORGAN,  B.S.Agr.,  Instructor  In  Botany. 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

MARTHA  BROCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

CHARLES  COLLIER  KOLDEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITHAM,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geol- 
ogy. 

CLARENCE  POE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  LYONS,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 


Admission. 

The  requirements  for    admission    to    the  College    of    Arts    and 
Sciences  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  Minimum 

SUBJECTS                                          Courses  Maximum    Electives 

Prescribed  Allowed        Allowed 

English,     9  9  0 

Latin,    6  9  1 

Greek,     0  6  3 

French,     0  3  3 

German,     0  3  3 

Algebra  and  Geometry, 6  7  1 

Botany  or  Zoology,   0  3  1 

Physics,    0  2  1 

Physiology,     0  1  1 

Physical  Geography,    0  1  1 

Chemistry,    0  3  2 

Drawing,    0  3  1 

History,     2  6  1 

Total,     23  56  19 
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Twenty-three  courses  prescribed;  thirteen  courses  elective;  thirty- 
six  courses  required. 

A  course  represents  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily  done  by  a  class 
meeting  five  times  a  week  for  one  quarter  (twelve  weeks)  in  recita- 
tions of  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour  in  length. 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Elementary  English,  Geography  and 
Civil  Government  is  presupposed. 

From  one  to  three  courses  credit  for  Military  service  rendered 
while  in  the  University  Preparatory  School  will  be  allowed. 

From  one  to  four  courses  credit  for  Chapel  lectures  taken  while  in 
the  University  Preparatory  School  will  be  allowed. 

English. 

The  work  in  English  should  cover  three  years,  if  five  periods  per 
week  of  one  hour  each  can  be  devoted  to  it.  If  fewer  or  shorter  recita- 
tion periods  are  necessary,  it  should  extend  over  four  years.  This 
work  should  include  a  study  of  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and 
Literature. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  teaching 
Grammar  should  be  to  lead  the  student  to  a  correct  use  of  grammatical 
forms  in  speaking  and  writing,  rather  than  to  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  definitions  and  rules  of  technical  grammar.  Words  should  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in  the  sentence,  and  sentences 
should  be  considered  as  related  parts  of  the  paragraph.  Constant  use 
should  be  made  of  selections  from  the  best  modern  writers  that  the  stu- 
dent may  come  in  contact  with  good  English  as  it  is  used  rather  than 
as  dissected  by  grammarians.  Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
composition  should  be  required.  The  written  work  should  afford  care- 
ful drill  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation.  In  the  external 
form  of  the  composition,  the  heading,  margin,  and  indentation  of  para- 
graphs should  receive  attention.  Any  good  text  book  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  this  work. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  work  in  rhetoric  should  include  a 
study  of  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the  theme,  with  special  at- 
tention to  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis,  and  of  diction  and  the  figures 
of  speech.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  should  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  illustrative  examples  in  this  work  also,  and  frequent  written 
exercises  should  be  required.  Subjects  for  composition  should  be 
within  the  range  of  the  student  and  of  such  nature  as  to  arouse  his 
interest.  This  work  should  afford  a  drill  in  narration,  description, 
and  exposition. 

Literature. — The  study  of  literature  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  study  of  composition;  one  should  strengthen  and  supplement  the 
other.  In  the  study  of  a  production,  three  things  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention — the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  method  of  the  author, 
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and  the  style  of  the  author.  The  student  should  be  required  to  pre- 
pare oral  or  written  reports  on  books  selected  for  reading. 

American  Literature. — In  American  literature  at  least  one  (more  if 
possible)  representative  production  should  be  read  from  Franklin,  Ir- 
ving, Cooper,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Thcreau,  Emerson,  Parkman,  Stowe,  Wallace,  Dana,  Burroughs, 
Stephens,  Warner  and  Hale. 

Close  study  should  be  made  of  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  Emerson's 
American  Scholar,  Y/hittier's  Snow  Bound,  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

English  Literature. — In  English  literature  one  or  more  productions 
should  be  read  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Dryden,  Pope 
(Translation  of  the  Iliad,  books,  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIV.),  Lamb 
(Tales  from  Shakespeare),  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Macauley,  Scott,  Kings- 
ley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Blackmore,  Hughes 
and  Tennyson. 

Close  study  should  be  made  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Mil- 
ton's L'Allegro,  n  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Macauley's  Essay 
on  Milton  and  Addison,  and  The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers  from 
the  Spectator. 

Latin. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  the  six  required  courses  of  pre- 
paratory Latin  he  should  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  good  first 
year  Latin  book,  such  as  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  or 
Bennett's  Foundations  of  Latin. 

He  should  also  have  read  and  parsed,  in  addition  to  the  above,  four 
books  of  Ceasar's  Gallic  War  and  three  orations  of  Cicero. 

If  he  desires  credit  for  the  maximum  number  of  courses  of  prepar- 
atory Latin  (9),  he  should  have  read  and  parsed,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  two  other  of  Cicero's  Orations  and  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  of 
Virgil,  should  have  had  one  year  of  preperatory  Latin  composition, 
such  as  Collar  and  Moulton's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition,  and 
should  be  able  to  read  metrically  Heroic  Hexameter  verse. 

Greek. 

The  six  courses  of  preparatory  Greek  are  as  follows: 
The  completion  of  some  good  text-book  in  beginning  Greek,  such 
as  White's  First  Greek  Book,  (two  courses),  the  reading  of  the  first 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  together  with  prose  composition 
(two  courses),  a  quarter's  work  in  Lysias's  Orations,  or  an  equivalent 
(one  course),  and  Homer's  Iliad,  books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  (one  course). 

French. 
To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  three  courses  in  French  he  should 
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have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  morphology  and  syntax  of  the  parts  of 
speech  in  modern  French,  together  with  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  write  in  French  sentences  of  moderate  difficulty,  embody- 
ing the  leading  principles  of  French  Grammar.  Ha  should  have  read  at 
least  200  pages  of  modern  prose.  It  ought  specially  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  training  of  the  ear  in  the  understanding  of  spoken  French 
and  the  training  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  accurate  pronunciation 
should  keep  pace  with  practice  in  written  and  oral  translation. 

German. 
The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work  that  will  entitle  an 
applicant  to  credit  for  three  courses  of  German: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  syntax. 

2.  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation  and  oral  translation. 

3.  Composition — thirty  to  forty  pages. 

4.  Translation — three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pages. 

Mathematics. 

The  six  prescribed  courses  in  mathematics  may  be  made  up  of 
three  courses  in  Algebra,  two  courses  in  Plane  Geometry  and  one 
course  in  solid  Geometry,  or  four  courses  in  Algebra  and  two  courses 
in  Plane  Geometry.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  which  any  stu- 
dent may  offer  is  seven,  four  courses  credit  being  allowed  in  Algebra, 
two  courses  in  Plane  Geometry  and  one  course  in  Solid  Geometry. 

1..  .Elementary  Algebra. — 3  courses  credit.  Includes  the  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  high- 
est common  divisor,  least  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,  the  so- 
lution of  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  radical  and  fractional  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations 
in  one  and  two  unknown  quantities;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Milne's 
Academic,  Ray's  Higher  or  Well's  University  Algebra  on  these  subjects. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  perform  all  these  operations  with  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  and  to  solve  practical  problems  readily  and  com- 
pletely. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra. — 1  additional  course  credit.  Includes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  the  elemen- 
tary treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  binomial  theo- 
rum  for  positive  integral  exponents  and  the  use  of  logarithms;  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  Milne's  Academic,  Ray's  Higher  Algebra  or 
the  larger  American  and  English  text-books,  or  Wells'  University  Al- 
gebra to  logarithms. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. — 2  courses  credit.  Includes  the  solution  of 
simple  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems;  as  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  Wells',  Wentworth's  or  Stewart's  Geometries,  or  text-book 
of  like  grade.  The  student  should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Geometry  to  practical  and  numerical  examples. 
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4.  Solid  Geometry. — 1  course  credit.  Includes  the  properties  of 
straight  lines  and  planes,  of  diedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  or  projec- 
tions, of  polyhedrons,  including  prisms,  pyramids  and  the  regular 
solids,  of  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres,  of  sperical  triangles  and  the 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
text-books  named  above  or  other  standard  works  of  eaual  grade. 

Zoology  and  Botany. 

Work  in  either  or  these  subjects  in  order  to  be  credited  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  The  exact  extent  of  the  work 
which  should  be  done  cannot  be  stated  here,  but  for  the  maximum 
credit  it  should  be  as  much  as  a  competent  teacher,  trained  in  labora- 
tory methods,  can  accomplish  in  one  year.  In  estimating  the  time  em 
ployed,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  will  be  counted  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  recitation  period.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  applicants  to 
present  their  laboratory  notes  and  drawings. 

Physics. 

The  maximum  credit  (2  courses)  will  be  allowed  for  the  requisite 
time  spent  upon  any  standard  elementary  text-book,  if  the  work  is  ac- 
companied by  individual  laboratory  work.  If  no  individual  laboratory 
work  has  been  done,  only  one  course  credit  will  be  given,  but  the  addi- 
tional course  credit  will  be  allowed  if  the  deficiency  in  laboratory  work 
is  made  up  at  the  University.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  students 
asking  full  credit  to  present  their  laboratory  note  books. 

Physiology  and  Physical  Geography. 

One  course  in  each  of  these  subjects  may  be  offered.  A  full  quar- 
ter's high  school  work  in  any  standard  text  will  be  required. 

Chemistry. 

Credit  for  the  minimum  (2  courses)  work  in  Chemistry  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  any  standard  ele- 
mentary work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  accompanied  by  individual  lab- 
oratory work.  The  third  course  (elective)  should  be  a  general  course 
in  Organic  Chemistry,  with  individual  laboratory  work. 

Drawing. 

To  receive  entrance  credit  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  instruction 
should  have  been  designed  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  and  accu- 
rate conception  of  form  and  light  and  shade,  and  the  ability  to  express 
simply  and  directly  such  objects  as  natural  and  geometric  form,  still 
life,  architectural  details  and  casts  from  nature,  the  antique  and  life. 

The  training  of  the  eye  to  observe  with  understanding  rather  than 
the  teaching  of  any  particular  method  of  expression  should  be  the  aim 
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of  the  instructor.  No  mechanical  aids  should  be  employed.  The 
pencil  is  recommended  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  medium 
for  elementary  work.  It  is  desirable  that  students  seeking  credit  for 
drawing  shall  submit  their  work  in  addition  to  their  general  certificate. 

History. 

For  admission  to  the  University  two  courses  in  history  are  requir- 
ed. These  may  be  either  English  and  American  history,  or  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  In  addition  to  either  or  both  of  these  groups,  other 
courses  may  be  presented  to  the  limit  of  six  credits. 

A  credit  implies  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks  or 
its  equivalent  in  time,  and  the  use  of  a  standard  text  book. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
important  events  in  the  periods  of  history  he  offers  for  credit,  and 
will  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  line  of  development,  both 
political  and  social.  He  will  be  expected  to  have  the  ability  to  make 
historical  comparisons  and  to  form  indpendent  judgments,  and  for 
this  prupose  collateral  reading  should  always  accompany  the  study  ot 
the  text. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  student  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  History  of  Greece. 

2.  History  of  Rome. 

3.  Mediaeval  History. 

4.  Modern  History. 

5.  History  of  England. 

6.  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested:  Myer's  or  Botsford's  History  oi 
Greece;  Allen's,  Botsford's  or  Myer's  History  of  Rome;  Myer's  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern  History,  Adams's  European  History,  or  Thatcher 
and  Schwill's  Short  Histories  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe; 
Larned's,  Cowan  and  Kendall's  or  Montgomery's  History  of  England; 
McLaughlin's,  Fiske's,  Johnston's,  or  Channing  and  Hart's  History  ol 
the  United  States. 

Admission  on  Certificate. 

Students  who  present  certificates  for  work  done  at  any  Accredited 
Preparatory  School  will,  if  the  amount  of  work  certified  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements,  be  admitted  to  the  University  without 
examination. 

The  certificates  presented  must  be  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades,  or  on  a  similar  form,  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  readily  determine  the  value  of  the  certified 
work  in  University  units.  Diplomas  are  of  no  use  in  determining  the 
value  of  work  offered,  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  committee^  Cer- 
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tificates  which  do  not  show  enough  credit  for  admission  of  the  appli- 
cant to  the  University  will  be  referred  to  the  principal  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Students  desiring  advanced  standing  in  College  subjects  must  file 
their  applications  with  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades 
within  two  weeks  after  their  matriculation,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
posit with  the  committee  any  certificates  of  work  done  elsewhere  that 
thy  desire  to  submit.  In  cases  where  the  work  certified  has  been 
done  at  Colleges  of  recognized  standing,  the  committee  will  allow  such 
credit  as  the  certificate  calls  for,  reduced  to  University  units. 

In  other  cases  applicants  will  be  referred  to  heads  of  departments 
for  examination,  and  if  the  committee  so  orders,  the  applicant  may 
present  his  certificates  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  such  recogni- 
tion in  connection  with  the  examination  as  they  may  see  proper  to 
give. 

Special  Students. 

As  a  rule  special  students  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  permission  to  register  as  special  students  will 
be  given  to  students  under  that  age. 

Special  students  may  be  assigned  by  their  class  officers  to  any 
courses  to  which  they  may  secure  admission,  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor being  necessary  in  every  case.  No  entrance  requirements 
will  be  exacted  of  special  students,  but  should  they  ever  become  can- 
didates for  any  University  degrees  or  honors,  all  entrance  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied. 

Degrees. 

A  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  con- 
ferred upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requiremnts  and 
satisfactorily  compltes  forty-two  college  courses,  selected  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  following  provisions. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 

I.  LANGUAGE:    Latin;    Greek;    French;    Spanish;    Italian;    Ger- 

man;   English. 

II.  SCIENCE:  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Physics;  Chemistry; 
Geology;   Botany;  Zoology;  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

III.  PHILOSOPHY:     Philosophy;     Pedagogy;     History;     Political 
Science;  Economics;  Sociology. 

Requirements. 
I.     GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.     Major:  9  courses  in  one  group  which  may  be 
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(a)  9  courses  in  one  subject,  or 

(b)  6  courses  in  one  subject  and  3  courses  in  another  subject. 

2.  Minor:  6  courses  in  another  group. 

3.  Sub-Minor:  3  courses  in  remaining  group. 

A  thesis  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  class  officer,  in  which 
case  it  shall  count  as  one  of  the  forty-two  courses  required. 

II.     SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  For  the  degree  of  A.B.:  2  courses  of  Rhetoric  unless  anticipat- 

ed by  examination;  12  courses  in  Latin  (including  required 
preparatory  courses),  or  6  courses  in  Greek  (and  the  6  prepar- 
atory courses  in  Latin) ;  and  3  courses  in  a  Modern  Lan- 
guage. 

2.  For  the  degree  of  B.S.: 

(a)   2  courses  of  Rhetoric  unless  anticipated  by  examination; 
0  courses  of  German  and  3  courses  of  French,  or  6  courses  of 
French  and  3  courses  of  German;  3  courses  of  Mathematics, 
(b)  The  major  in  the  science  group. 

Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  West 
Virginia  University  or  other  institutions  of  equal  grade  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  pursue  studies  in  residence  at  this  Univer- 
sity for  at  least  three  quarters. 

2.  The  application  of  the  student  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  creden- 
tials and  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

3.  If  the  application  is  accepted  the  Committee  on  Classification 
and  Grades  will  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the 
candidate's  major  professor  and  two  other  professors,  whose  duties 
shall   be: 

a.  To  arrange  and  approve  a  specific  course  of  study. 

b.  To  act  as  advisors. 

c.  To  examine  and  pass  upon  the  thesis. 

d.  To  conduct  the  final  oral  examination. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  present  ten  courses  or  their  equivalent,  at 
least  three  of  which  shall  belong  to  his  major  subject,  which  shall  be 
the  same  as  his  undergraduate  major.  In  no  case  shall  the  aggregate 
number  of  major  courses  be  fewer  than  twelve.  The  remainder  of  the 
student's  work  shall  be  in  an  allied  subject  or  subjects. 

5.  The  specific  course  of  study  must  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Classification  and  Grades  within  the  first  four  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

6.  The  candidate  shall  present  a  thesis  showing  marked  attain- 
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ment  in  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades,  at  least  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  Commencement  Day  at  which  the  degree  is  ex- 
pected. The  thesis  shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  the  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Grades  shall  prescribe  and  approve. 

7.  If  the  thesis  is  approved,  two  typewritten  or  printed  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

8.  The  oral  examination  shall  cover  the  thesis  and  the  major 
courses  pursued  by  the  candidate  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  sub-com- 
mittee shall  deem  desirable. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  will  set  the  time 
for  the  oral  examination  and  shall  appoint  some  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  examination.  The  examination  must  be  held  at  least  three 
weeks  before  Commencement  Day. 

10.  The  sub-committee  will  report  their  opinion  of  the  thesis  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  Committee  on  Classification  and 
Grades  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement  Day. 

11.  No  work  done  before  graduation  will  be  credited  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

12.  In  case  a  student  has  failed  to  take  the  MJL  degree  within 
two  years  after  his  course  of  study  has  been  approved,  his  candidacy 
shall  lapse  and  can  be  renewed  only  upon  a  new  application  to  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  Masters  of 
Arts  of  West  Virginia  University,  or  holders  of  an  equivalent  degree, 
upon  the  following  conditons: 

1.  Candidates  must  spend  at  least  two  years  in  resident  study  at 
some  University,  and  must  be  in  residence  at  this  University  during 
the  last  three  quarters  before  receiving  the  degree.  The  requirements 
of  time  are,  however,  wholly  secondary.  The  degree  will  not  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  prescribed  work,  nor  for  study  during  a  stated 
period,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  long  study  and  high  attainments  in 
oue  branch  of  learning. 

2.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  subject  and  cognate  minor 
work.  To  the  latter  they  will  devote  not  more  than  one-third  of  their 
time. 

3.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  dissertation  on  some  phase  of 
his  major  subject,  which  shall  give  evidence  of  his  power  of  independ- 
ent investigation,  and  shall  be  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  The  thesis 
must  be  in  creditable  literary  form,  although  for  acceptance  it  will  de- 
pend chiefly  on  its  subject  matter. 
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4.  Not  later  than  nine  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  the  degree,  he  shall  file  with  the  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Grades  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  with  the  approval  of 
his  major  professor,  and  a  full  statement  of  his  work  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree;  and  shall  satisfy  this  Committee  of  his  ability  to  use 
French  and  German  in  his  investigation. 

5.  The  thesis  shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion and  Grades  at  least  two  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected.  It  will  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  one  ol 
whom  shall  be  a  person  not  connected  with  this  University.  If  the 
thesis  is  approved  the  candidate  shall  proceed  to  an  examination, 
which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of  his  subjects, 
with  the  aid  of  the  same  committee  of  three  and  the  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Grades.  The  date  of  the  examination  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades. 

6.  If  the  candidate  satisfactorily  passes  the  examination  he  shall, 
before  receiving  the  degree,  deposit  with  the  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity a  typewritten  or  printed  copy  of  the  thesis. 

7.  The  publication  of  the  thesis  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  If  the  thesis 
cannot  be  published  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the  candidate 
must  either  furnish  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  evi- 
dence of  completed  arrangements  for  publication,  or  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation, in  approved  form.  When  the  thesis  is  published  one  hundred 
copies  shall  be  presented  to  the  University  Library,  and  the  deposit 
made  with  the  Treasurer  will  be  returned. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


In  the  following  announcements,  unless  otherwise  noted,  each 
course  described  is  a  full  course,  the  class  meeting  five  times  a  week, 
Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive,  through  one  entire  quarter.  The  quarter 
during  which  the  course  is  given,  as  well  as  the  hour  and  class-room, 
are  named,  whenever  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  announcement  of  each 
course.  All  courses  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  department 
and  the  number  of  the  particular  course.  Thus  the  first  course  in 
Psychology  is  known  as  "Philosophy  1;"  the  course  in  Dynamos  and 
Motors  is  known  as  "Physics  17,"  etc.  The  abbreviations  used  are: 
W.,  TVoodburn  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  M.,  Martin  Hall;  C,  Commence- 
ment Hall;  A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  S.  F.,  South  Fife  Cot- 
tage;  G.  Gymnasium. 

NOTE. — The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses 
in  these  subjects  given  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  See  announcement 
on  a  later  page. 

Biblical  Studies. 
Professor  Reynolds. 

Instruction  in  this   department  is   given  in   connection  with  the 
Chapel  Exercises.     It  consists  of  lectures  by  the  instructor,  an  out- 
line and  notes  by  the  students,  text-book  assignments  and  weekly  re- 
views.    The  instruction  given  each  quarter  is  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  a  course.     There  are  four  full  courses,  viz.: 

1.  The  History  of  the  Bible,  origin,  authorship  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, the  canon,  and  the  English  Bible. 

2.  The  People  of  the  Bible,  a  sketch  of  the  origin,  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  Hebrews,  Israelites  and  Jews. 

3.  The  Religion  of  the  Bible,  an  outline  of  the  Hebraic  or  Patri- 
archal, Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 
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4.  The  Literature  of  the  Bible,  the  books  of  the  Bible,  their  au- 
thors, contents,  purpose,  style,  and  literary  form. 

Course  1  will  be  given  1903-4,  and  will  include  the  following  sub- 
jects: 


1.  History  of  the  Old  Testament Fall,  8 

2.  History  of  the  New  Testament Winter,  8 

3.  History  of  the  English  Bible Spring,  8 


Botany. 
Mr.  Morgan. 

2.  Ecology  of  Fall  Plants.  This  course  consists  of  field  and  lab- 
oratory study  of  our  most  common  fall-blooming  plants,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  inflorescence,  multiplication,  preparation  for  winter,  and 
other  ecological  points.  Fall;  30  U. 

3.  Ecology  of  Spring  Plants.  The  work  in  this  course  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  fall  term,  but  deals  with  spring-flowering  plants.  Both 
the  courses  are  conducted  with  the  use  of  a  special  Ecological  blank, 
in  which  twenty-five  or  more  questions  are  asked  concerning  each 
plant.  Spring;   30  U. 

4.  Cytology  and  Simple  Tissues.  A  microscopic  study  of  the  cell 
in  its  various  parts,  contents,  functions,  and  forms.  This  leads  to  a 
study  of  the  simpler  tissues,  and  so  far  as  time  permits,  the  three 
main  tissue  systems  are  studied.  Prerequisite,  at  least  one  term  in 
college  botany.  Winter;   30  U 

5.  Tissue  Systems.  This  course  is  offered  as  a  second  term's 
work  to  follow  Course  4  in  Structural  Botany,  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental tissue  system,  fibro-vascular  tissue  system,  and  epidermal  tis- 
sue system.  Winter;   30  U. 

6.  Plant  Reproduction.  A  study  of  the  plans  of  reproduction 
found  among  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  a  tracing  of  their  life  history. 
This  course  is  offered  to  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  have  fin- 
ished at  least  three  of  the  above  courses.  Fall;  30  U. 

7.  Plant  Physiology.  Laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisites  as 
in  Course  6.  Winter;   30  U. 

Chemistry. 

Professor  Whitehill,  Associate  Professor  Kortright  and  Dr.  Clark. 
1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  beginners, 
and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  opera- 
tions. It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements  and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philoso- 
phy.   Experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30. 
Spring,  10:30,  20  S. 
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2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
metallic  elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section.  11:30;  Fall,  10:30;  20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
more  important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  recitationn. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  20  S. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  treating  of  the  sep- 
aration and  detection  of  the  common  elements.  Students  taking  this 
course  are  under  the  constant  and  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor, 
and  they  are  expected  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  theory  and  practice  of  their  work. 

One-third  course,  Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1:30;   22  S. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.     A  continuation  of  course  4. 
One-third  course,  Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Wednesday 

and  Friday,  1:30;   22  S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a 
small  number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic  de- 
terminations, together  with  the  study  of  the  operations  involved.  Lab- 
oratory course. 

One-third  course,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  1:30;   22  S. 

7.  Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke  and  Water.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  Engineering  students,  but  is  open  to  others  who  have 
the  necessary  preliminary  training.  Laboratory  course.  One-third 
course. 

Spring,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  or  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
1:30;   21,  22  S. 

8.  Toxicology.  Especially  designed  for  medical  students.  The 
course  will  include  a  study  of  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  their 
physiological  effects  and  antidotes.    Laboratory  course. 

Spring,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  1:30;   21,  22  S. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  expect  to  make  Chemistry  a  specialty.  It  includes  exercises  in 
determining  the  composition  of  ores,  minerals,  and  various  technical 
compounds.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  assaying,  gas  analysis,  and 
in  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel.  Exercises  are  selected  to  give  as 
wide  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with  laboratory  methods. 

Fall,  Winter,    Spring,   1:30;    21,   22   S. 

10.  Iron  Ores,  Pig  Iron,  and  Steel.  This  course  includes  practice 
in  the  special  methods  of  analysis  of  ores,  pig  iron  and  steel  in  use  in 
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the  laboratories  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  located  in  West  Virginia 
and  Western  Pennsylvania.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  1:30;  21  S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  such  special  subjects  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  carbohydrates, 
fats,  proteins,  and  foods  in  general,  together  with  certain  organic  amido 
and  other  nitrogenous  compounds.  Fall,  10:30  to  12:30;  21  S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a  study  and  practice 
of  all  the  essential  analytical  methods  used  in  the  modern  practice  of 
medicine.  Winter,  10:30  to  12:30;  21  S. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations  giving  a  non- 
mathematical  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical 
theory  as  developed  during  recent  years.  Spring,  11:30;  22  S. 

14.  15,  16.  Organic  Chemistry.  These  courses  are  intended  for 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  chemistry.  They  consist  of  two 
lectures  or  recitations  and  at  least  six  laboratory  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Fall,  Winter,   Spring;    21  S. 

20.  Research  Work.  Chemistry  offers  a  wide  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Special  work  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  the  science 
may  be  taken  in  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors, 
and  credit  will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. 21,  22  S. 

For  courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  see  announcements  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

Professor   Reynolds. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  give 
elementary  and  practical  instruction  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  such 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  college  course  and  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  special  and  advanced  studies  in  these  branches.  The 
courses  will  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  give  students  greater 
scope  for  their  studies  and  fuller  general  information  in  this  field.  The 
following  courses  will  be  given  1903-4: 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
general  subject  of  Political  Economy.  Special.,  attention  is  given  to 
the  exposition  of  fundamental  laws  as  operating  in  the  production, 
distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  text-book  recitations,  lectures  and  references  to 
standard  works.  Fall,  8:30 

2.  Economic  History.  A  study  of  the  progress  and  developmenc 
of  industry,  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States,  with  a 
sketch  of  leading  economic  theories  and  schools.  Text-book,  lectures, 
and  assigned  reading.  Winter,  8:30 
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3.  Economic  Problems.  An  examination  of  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  some  proposed  remedies  and 
reforms,  with  a  sketch  of  the  theory  and  program  of  socialism.  Texc- 
book,  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Spring,  8:30. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money;  an  examination  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  comparison  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world;  a  sketch  of  monetary  theories  and  proposed  re- 
forms; nature  and  functions  of  banks,  and  some  requisites  for  an  ade- 
quate national  currency.     Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  readings. 

Fall.   2:00. 

5.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  expenditures,  sources  of 
revenue,  systems  of  taxation,  financial  policies,  public  debts  and  public 
credit.     Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Winter.  2 

6.  Public  Eccnomics.  An  examination  oi  the  relations,  interest 
and  rights  of  the  state  in  regard  to  economic  enterprises;  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  public  ownership  and  control  of  such 
enterprises,  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  results  of  such  control  so 
far  as  it  has  been  undertaken.  Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. Spring,  2:00. 

7.  Historical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  theories  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  human  species;  of  the  origin,  location  and  char- 
acteristics of  different  races  of  man,  and  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  in- 
stitutions and  arts,  such  as  language,  government,  religion  and  the 
various  forms  of  industry.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and 
exercises.  Fall,  10:30. 

8.  Analytical  Sociology.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  contemporary  society — social  elements,  social  forces,  so- 
cial organs,  social  activities,  social  conditions  and  social  products. 
Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  exercises.  Winter,  10:30. 

9.  Practical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  the  history  and  work  of  or- 
ganizations for  social  betterment  and  reform;  of  contemporary  chari- 
ties, their  methods  and  results,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  dependent, 
defective  and  delinquent  classes.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ing and  exercises.  Spring,  10:30. 

Education. 

Professor  Deahl. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Department  aim  to  contribute  to  the  ed- 
ucational influences  and  to  the  professional  efficiency  of  the  schools 
of  the  state  in  the  following  ways:  1.  To  interest  those  students  who 
may,  without  intending  to  use  the  knowledge  in  teaching,  desire  to 
study  the  science  of  education  as  a  part  of  their  general  culture  course. 
2.     To  afford  university  students  who  wish  to  teach  for  a  time  after 
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graduation  the  names  of  professional  trafning  commensurate  with  their 
academic  training.  3.  To  furnish  appropriate  professional  education 
to  university  students,  and  to  any  experienced  teachers  of  suitable  age 
and  attainments,  who  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, or  superintendents  of  schools. 

Students  who  elect  education  as  their  major  may  combine  with  it 
a  limited  amount  of  work  in  psychology  or  sociology  or  philosophy. 
The  required  minor  may  be  in  any  department  of  the  University,  but 
students  are  urged  to  do  sufficient  work  in  some  one  department  to 
recommend  them  to  teach  a  particular  subject,  as  English,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  etc. 

1.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. — A  study  in  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  of  educational  ideals.  Education  as  a  social 
and  political  factor  in  the  devlopment  of  civilization.  (1)  A  general 
survey  of  Oriental  education — the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  education 
as  types.  (2)  Greek  education — Greek  life  and  ideals — the  develop- 
ment of  social  bonds,  individualism,  reason,  human  culture,  and  moral 
freedom.  (3)  Roman  education — (a)  Pagan  schools,  (b)  Christian 
schools,  (c)  Greek  influences.  (4)  Early  Christian  schools  and  schol- 
ars. (5)  Muslim  education.  (6)  The  Middle  Ages — (a)  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  (b)  the  revival  of  Charlemagne,  (c)  scholasticism,  (d)  rise 
of  secular  schools,  (e)  rise  of  universities.  Fall,  9:30;  24  W. 

2.  History  of  Education,  Modern. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
modern  education  in  Europe  and  America.  1.  The  Renaissance.  2. 
The  Reformation.  3.  Teaching  organizations.  4.  The  development 
of  modern  educational  theory — (a)  humanism,  (b)  realism,  (c)  ration- 
alism, (d)  the  scientific,  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
ideas  of  education.  5.  The  development  of  modern  national,  state, 
and  city  systems.  6.  The  development  of  the  modern  curriculum  and 
method.  Winter,  9:30;  24  W. 

3.  Educational  Reformers  and  Educational  Classics. — Sturm,  Co- 
menius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Horace  Mann. 
The  whole  or  part  of  the  following  courses  will  be  studied:  Plato's 
Republic,  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory,  Ascham's  School  Master, 
Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,  Rousseau's  Emile,  Comenius'  Great 
Didactic,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Froebel's  Education  of 
Man.  Spring,  8:30;  24  W. 

4.  Principles  of  Education. — This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  of 
a  scientific  theory  of  education.  The  process  of  education  is  explain- 
ed from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  the  principles  thus 
arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individ- 
ual and  social  efficiency.  Fall,  11:30;  24  W. 

5.  Principles  of  Education. — A  continuation  of  course  4. 

Winter,  11:30;  24  W. 
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6.  A  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  typical 
lational,  state  and  city  systems  of  schools.  Each  student  taking  this 
jourse  will  be  required  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  two  or  more 
Bity  or  state  systems.  Not  given  1903-4.  Spring,  8:30;  24  W. 

7.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — This  course  aims  to 
present  the  different  phases  of  education — legislative,  business,  execu- 
:ive,  and  professional.  The  different  forms  of  control  as  national, 
state,  county,  district,  municipal.  Functions  of  school  boards,  super- 
ntendents,  principals,  teachers.  Relation  of  school  officials — board 
to  superintendent;  superintendent  to  teachers,  to  pupils,  to  parents. 
Duties  of  superintendent  or  principal  in  his  office,  in  class  room,  ;:i 
Eeachers'  meetings.  The  superintendent's  opportunity  to  train  his 
;eachers.  How  to  estimate  a  teacher's  work.  School  management, 
grading,  promoting,  examinations,  records,  etc.  Libraries  and  com- 
nunity  co-operation  as  factors  in  educational  work. 

Spring,  10:30;  24   vV. 

8.  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Learning  and  Teaching. — This 
course  will  present  the  principles  that  control  rational  learning  and 
successful  teaching  as  far  as  such  principles  may  be  derived  from  psy- 
chological laws.  A  number  of  psychological  topics — the  senses,  sen- 
sation, perception,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  association  of  ideas, 
ipperception,  interest  and  attention,  mental  development,  will  and 
habit  and  character, — will  be  studied.  Spring,  9:30;  24  W. 

9.  School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — This  course  will  aim  to  indi- 
cate the  conditions  necessary  to  health  in  school.  The  location  and 
construction  of  school  buildings;  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating, 
;he  school  room  and  school  furniture.  The  physiology  and  hygiene  of 
mental  exercise — the  nervous  system,  length  of  recitation,  rest  and 
sleep,  diet  and  dress,  eyesight  and  hearing,  contagious  diseases,  and 
school  accidents.     Not  given  in  1903-4. 

Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged;  24  W. 

10.  The  Art  of  Studying  and  Thinking  and  Teaching. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  point  out  how  to  study,  how  to  direct  the  work  of 
pupils,  how  to  train  pupils  to  think;  to  find  a  scientific  method  of  the 
recitation  and  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  teaching. 
Students  will  formulate  and  discuss  lesson  plans,  observe,  so  far  as 
conditions  will  permit,  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers,  and  report 
the  same  in  class.  Spring  11:30,  24  W. 

11.  Seminar.     The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

Winter,  2:00;   24  W. 

12.  Seminar.  The  rural  school  problem,  state,  county,  and  dis- 
trict supervison.  Spring,  2:00;  24  W. 

13.  Seminar.     High  schools  and  secondary  education. 

Fall,  2:00;  24  W. 
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The  attention  of  students  is  especially  called  to  the  announcement 
concerning  the  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  on  a  previous  page  of 
this  catalogue. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 
English  Literature — Professor  Armstrong. 

1.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  literature.  It  will  include  an  historical  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  English  literature  and  the  close  and  critical  study  of  a  few  classics 
from  each  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  development. 

Fall,  8:30. 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. — A  survey  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  with  a  close  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  representative  writers  of  the 
period,  in  prose  and  poetry.  Winter,  8:30. 

3.  American  Literature.  A  brief  outline  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment and  a  study  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 

Spring,  8:30. 

4.  English  Literary  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  leading  principles 
of  literary  criticism  with  practical  exercises  in  the  study  and  criticism 
of  representative  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  English  literature. 

Fall,  9:30. 

5.  The  Short  Story. — The  short  story  as  a  form  of  literature.  A 
study  of  its  development  and  some  of  its  types  from  Poe  to  Kipling. 

Winter,  9:30. 

6.  The  English  Bible. — A  study  of  the  English  Bible  as  literature; 
discussion  of  its  literary  forms  and  interpretation  of  some  of  its  mas- 
terpieces. Spring,  9:30. 

7.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama. — This  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  drama  through  the  Miracle  Plays,  the  Morali- 
ties, the  Interludes,  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  prede- 
cessors. Its  purpose  is  to  lay  foundation  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  two  succeeding  courses.  Fall,  10:30. 

8.  Shakespeare. — There  will  be  presented  in  this  course  ten  plays 
including  histories,  tragedies  and  comedies.  Two  of  these  will  be  read 
closely  and  critically  with  reference  to  sources,  dramatic  form,  inter- 
pretation, etc.     The  others  will  be  studied  less  closely. 

Winter,  10:30. 

9.  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
preceding  course  and  will  include  ten  additional  plays. 

Spring,  10:30. 

10.  Browning. — Study  and  interpretation  of  Browning's  shorter 
poems — and  two  or  three  of  the  longer  ones;  course  continued  through 
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Fall  and  Winter  term;  weekly  meetings  at  convenient  hour;  credit,  one 
course. 

11.  George  Eliot.— The  study  of  all  the  novels  of  George  Eliot 
with  reference  to  style,  character-drawing  and  teaching.  Continued 
through  Fall  and  Winter  terms;  weekly  meetings;  credit,  one  course. 

12.  Poe. — A  study  of  the  poems  and  stories  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
Spring  term;   weekly  meetings;   credit,  one-half  course. 

English  Language — Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

1.  Old  English. — Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  The  essentials 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  Translations.  Not  elective  for  Freshmen. 
See  note.  Fall,  8:30. 

2.  Old  English — Beowulf.  Translation,  with  due  attention  to  text, 
metre,  literary  history,  etc.     Prerequiste,  English  Language  1. 

Winter,  8:30. 

3.  Old  English.  Caedmon.  Cynewulf.  Translations.  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Period.     Prerequisite,  English  Language,  1. 

Spring,  8:30. 

4.  Middle  English. — Period  from  1150  to  1350.  Critical  reading  of 
selections.  Grammatical  investigations.  Prerequisite,  English 
Language  1.  Winter,  9:30. 

5.  Middle  English. — Period  from  1350  to  1550.  A  continuation  of 
course  4,  but  may  be  taken  separately.     Chaucer  not  considered. 

Spring,  9:30. 

6.  Historical  English  Grammar. — History  of  the  language.  De- 
velopment and  decay  of  inflexions  and  formative  endings.  Historical 
syntax,  etc.     Prerequisite,  English  Language  1.  Spring,   11:30. 

7.  Chaucer. — The  Canterbury  Tales.  Work  chiefly  linguistic;  in- 
terpretation of  passages.  Such  considerations  of  form,  sources,  etc., 
as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read.      Fall,    10 :  30. 

8.  Spenser. — Poems.     Method  as  in  course  7.  Winter,  10:30. 

9.  Milton. — Poems.    Areopagitica.    Method  as  in  course  7. 

Spring,  10:30. 

10.  Shakespeare. — Three  plays, — Othello,  The  Winter's  Tale,  King 
Lear.     Method  as  in  course  7.  Fall,  9:30. 

11.  Bacon. — Essays.  Advancement  of  learning.  A  careful  study 
of  language  and  subject  matter.  Winter,  11:30. 

NOTE. — The  courses  in  English  Language  may  be  either  under- 
graduate or  graduate  courses.  Students  are  advised  to  take  English 
Language  1  as  early  in  their  college  course  as  is  possible  on  account 
of  the  foundation  it  affords  for  all  linguistic  and  literary  study. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Professor  Brown  and  Mr.  Whitham. 

1.     Physical    Geography. — An    elementary    course    for    which    no 
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credit  is  given  toward  a  college  degree,  but  which  must  be  taken  be- 
fore students  are  admitted  to  other  courses  in  this  department,  unless 
they  have  its  equivalent  elsewhere.  Fall,  10:30;  30  S. 

2.  Meteorclcgy. — Man  and  nature;  the  economic  products  of  the 
earth;  meteorological  instruments  and  methods.  Open  to  any  Uni- 
versity student.  Davis'  "Physical  Geography."  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
ical Geography  and  Physics  1.  Winter,  10:30,  S. 

3.  General  Geology. — A  general  course  in  dynamic  and  structu- 
ral Geology.  Economic  applications  of  Geology  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Numerous  excursions  will  be  made.  The  University  is  situ- 
ated in  a  mining  region,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  western  fold  of 
the  Appalachian  mountains;  the  advantages  for  the  practical  study  of 
Geology  are  therefore  almost  unequaled.  Recitations,  lectures  and 
field  work.  Le  Conte's  "Elements  of  Geology."  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry, 1,  2,.  Physics  2.  Fall,  11:30;   Spring,  8:30;   30  S. 

4.  Paleontology.  The  progress  and  development  of  plants  and 
animals  through  the  different  ages  of  the  earth.  For  illustration  in 
this  subject  the  University  has  an  equipment  of  many  thousands  of 
fossils,  casts  and  models.  Recitations  and  lectures.  LeConte's  "Ele- 
ments of  Geology."     Prerequisites,  Zoology  1  and  Botany  2. 

Winter,  11:30;  30  S. 

5.  Economic  Geology.  Common  rock  and  vein-forming  minerals; 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  United  States;  the  origin  of 
ore  deposits;  mining  terms  and  methods;  metalliferous  deposits.  Reci- 
tations and  lectures.  Tarr's  "Elements  of  Economic  Geology."  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  3.  Spring,  11:30;  30  S. 

6.  Advanced  Economic  Geology.  The  fuels — coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas — soils,  clays  and  fertilizers,  precious  stones  and  building  stones. 
The  University  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal-producing  region,  while 
oil  and  gas  wells  are  within  easy  reach.  Recitations  and  lectures. 
Tarr's  "Elements,"  and  Merrill's  "Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration  " 
Prerequisite,  Geology  5.  Fall,  10:30;  30  S. 

7.  Mineralogy.  Crystallography;  physical  qualities  of  minerals; 
description  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  elements  to  the  silicates. 
The  University  has  a  good  collection  of  minerals  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. Open  to  all  University  students.  Recitations,  lectures  and  prac- 
tical determinations.     Moses'  "Elements  of  Mineralogy." 

Fall  and  Spring,  8:30;  30  S. 

8.  Advanced  Mineralogy.  The  silicates  and  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds and  their  determination.    Moses'  "Elements  of  Mineralogy." 

Winter,  8:30;  30  S. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Professor  Truscott  and  Mr.  Porterfield. 
NOTE.— The  text-books  named  in  the  following  courses  may  be 
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changed  at  any  time,  but  the  grade  and  character  of  the  work  outlined 
in  each  course  will  remain  the  same. 

1.  Elementary  German.  A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much  prac- 
tice as  possible  in  pronunciation.  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  I;  Super's 
"Elementary  German  Reader,"  Part  I. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

2.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  Course  -.  Reading  of 
easy  prose  and  poetry.  Several  poems  will  be  memorized  and  special 
attention  given  to  correct  pronunciation.  Super's  "Elementary  Reader." 
Parts  II,  III,  IV;  Leander's  "Traeumereien."  Hervey's  Exercises  to 
Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Reading, 
dictation  and  conversation.  Elementary  work  in  composition,  accom- 
panied by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar  and  a  special 
study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee;"  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche;" 
"L'Arrabbiata"  (Lentz'  edition) ;  Hervey's  Exercises  to  Thomas' 
"Grammar."        Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

4.  German  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose  by 
modern  authors  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the 
language  and  give  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  Nichol's  "Three 
German  Tales;"  "Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen"  (Hatfield). 

Fall,  8:30;  19  W. 

5.  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  German  and  translation  of 
English  prose  into  German.  Discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  translation.  Study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Wessel- 
hoeft's  "Prose  Composition;"  Thomas'  "Grammar."  Part  II. 

Winter,  8:30;  19  W. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Translation  of  two  long  poems.  Reading  and 
memorizing  a  great  number  of  short  well-known  poems.  Von  Klenze's 
"Deutsche  Gedichte;"  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  ( Hatfield  j ;  "Trompet- 
er  von  Saekkingen."     (Frost).  Spring,  8:30;  19  W. 

7.  Heine.  Study  of  his  life.  Reading  from  his  prose  and  poetry. 
"Reisebilder;"  "Die  romantische  Schule;"  "Das  Buch  der  Lieder." 

Fall,  8:30;   18  W. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Dictation  and  conversation.  Exer- 
cises in  conversation  will  be  based  on  Bronson's  "Colloquial  German;" 
Jagemann's  "Prose  Composition."  Winter,  8:30;   18  W. 

9.  Model  German  Comedies.  Kleists'  "Der  Zerbrochene  King;" 
Grillparzer's  "Weh  dem,  der  luegt;"  Freytag's  "Die  Journalisten;" 
Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg."  Spring,  8:30;  18  W. 

10.  Lessig.     Study   of   his   life.     Reading   of   "Miss    Sara    Samp- 
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son;"  "Minna  von  Barnhelm;"  "Emilia  Galotti;"  "Nathan  der  Weise." 

Fall,  9:30;  18  W. 

11.  Goethe.  Study  of  his  life.  Reading  of  "Werther's  Leiden;" 
"Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;"  "Egmont;"  "Torquato  Tasso." 

Winter,  9:30;  18  W. 

12.  Schiller.  Study  of  his  life.  Reading  of  "Don  Carlos;"  "Marie 
Stuart;"  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;"  "Die  Braut  von  Messina;"  "Wil- 
helm  Tell."  Spring,  9:30;  18  W. 

13.  History  of  German  Literature.  This  course  deals  in  outline 
with  the  history  of  the  literature,  its  beginnings  and  development  and 
lays  stress  upon  the  prominent  authors  and  chief  epochs.  Assigned 
private  reading  in  the  various  standard  histories  of  German  litera- 
ture. Translation  and  discussion  of  pieces  representative  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  and  periods.  Weekly  themes  in  German  on  assigned  sub- 
jects. Hoff  and  Paulsiek's  "Deutscher  Lesebuch;"  Kluge's  "Auswahl 
charakterischer  Dichtungen  und  Prosastuecke  zur  Einfuehrung  in  die 
deutsche  Litteratur."  Fall,  10:30;  18  W. 

14.  Continuation  of  course  13.  Winter,  10:30;  18  W. 

15.  Continuation  of  course  14.  Spring,  10:30;   18  W. 

16.  Scientific  German.  Intended  for  students  in  the  scientific 
courses  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary  German.  The 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  students  to  read  at  sight  scientific  articles  in 
German.  Hodges'  "German  Science  Reader;"  "Conn's  "Ueber  Bakter- 
ien."  Winter,  11:30;  19  W. 

17.  Journalistic  German.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course 
16.  A  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  scientific  articles.  News- 
paper and  magazine  articles  on  various  subjects.  Prehn's  "Journal- 
istic German;"  Stern's  "Geschichten  von  deutschen  Staedten"  and 
"Geschichten  von  Rhein."  Spring,  11:30;  19  W. 

20.  Middle  High  German.  Grammar.  Bachmann's  "Mittelhoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch."  Reading  and  translation  into  modern  German 
of  "Das  Nibelungenlied."    History  of  the  literature  of  the  period. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Professor  Green  and  Mr.  Ohern. 

1.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  l-XL).  This  course  is 
for  beginners.  The  work  covers  pronunciation,  accent,  declensions  and 
conjugations,  etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from  Greek 
into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  grammar  as  given  in  the  text.  Fall,  9:30;  8  M. 

2.  First  Greek  Book  (Completed).  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.     Prerequisite,  Greek  1.     From  the  very  beginning  much  at- 
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tention  is  paid  to  the  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  sight  reading. 
The  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  is  read  in  connection  with  courses  1  and 
2.  Winter,  9:30;   8  M. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III  and  IV.)  Prose  Compo- 
sition. A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  required.  Prerequisites, 
Greek  1  and  2.  Goodwin's  "Xenophon's  Anabasis;"  Goodwin's  "Greek 
Grammar;"  Pearson's  "Greek  Prose  Composition." 

Spring,  9:30;   8  M. 

4.  Select  Readings.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus.  Continued  sight  reading.  Review  of  Greek  accidence  and 
further  study  of  syntax.  Fall,  10:30;  8  M. 

5.  Lysias'  Orations.  A  study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations  and 
Lysias'  style.  Collateral  library  work  assigned  to  each  student.  Sight 
reading.    Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

Winter,  10:30;   8  M. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I,  II  and  II)"""  and  Homeric 
Verse.  All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  Mythology  and 
Prosody  receive  special  attention.  Seymour's  "Iliad."  Collateral  read- 
ing: Jebb's  "Introduction  to  Homer, '  Gladstone's  "Time  and  Place  of 
Homer."    Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Spring,  8:30;  14  U. 

7.  Lucian's  Shorter  Dialogues.  Those  who  have  had  two  years 
or  more  of  Greek  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  course.  "The  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead"  and  other  short  dialogues  will  be  read.  "Selec- 
tions from  Lucian,"  by  Williams.  Winter,  10:30;   14  U. 

8.  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon.  The  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  political  institutions  of  Greece  and  the  Constitution  of 
Athens  are  studied  as  an  introduction  to  course  15.  "Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,"  by  Richardson.  Fall,  9:30;    14  U. 

9.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  A  study  of  Athenian  methods  of 
judicial  procedure  and  criminal  jurisprudence  will  accompany  the  read- 
ing of  the  Apology.    Dyer's  "Apology  and  Crito."  Fall,  11:30;  14  W 

10  and  11.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Courses  of 
lectures  tracing  the  development  of  artistic  forms  of  literary  expression 
among  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  are 
read  in  standard  English  translations.  Frequent  written  reports  by 
members  of  the  class  upon  assigned  readings.  These  courses  are  in- 
tended for  mature  students  of  considerable  experience  in  the  study  of 
language  and  literature,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is 
required.  Capps'  "Homer  to  Theocritus."  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's 
Greek  Literature,  Mahaffy's  "History  of  Greek  Literature."  Course  10 
will  be  devoted  to  epic  and  melic  poetry  and  the  choral  ode.  Course 
11  will  deal  with  the  drama  and  with  the  development  of  literary  prose. 
Course  10,  Fall,  8:30;    Course  11,  Winter,  8:30;    14  W. 

12.  Myths  and  Legends.  A  study  of  those  Myths  and  Legends 
upon  which  a  large  number  of  ancient  and  modern  classics  are  based 
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and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  English  literature.  No 
knowledge  of  Greek  language  necessary.  Prerequisite  for  major  credit, 
Greek  5.    Guerber's  "Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

Spring,  8:30;  14  W. 

13.  Aristophanes.  The  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  plays  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  development  of  Greek  Comedy,  and 
the  influence  of  the  stage  upon  the  social  and  political  life  at  Athens. 

Winter,  10:30;  14  W. 

14.  Euripides.  One  or  more  of  the  tragedies  will  be  translated 
in  class.  Other  plays  by  the  same  author  will  be  read  before  the  class 
by  the  instructor  or  studied  by  members  of  the  class  with  the  aid  of 
standard  translations.    Incidental  study  of  Greek  metric. 

Winter,  11:30;  14  W. 

15.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Stress  is  laid  on  correct  use  of 
synonyms,  Greek  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Frequent  sight  translations. 
"Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,"  by  Goodwin.  Winter,  9:30;  14  W. 

16.  Aeschylus'  Prometheus  Bound.  History  of  the  development 
of  dramatic  art  among  the  Greeks.  Study  of  the  adaptation  of  epic 
and  lyric  forms  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  metrical  systems  of  the  lyric  passages.  Allen's  "Prometheus 
Bound  of  Aeschylus."  Winter,  8:30;  14  W. 

17.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  A  study  of  the  Greek  trilogy. 
Lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre.    D'Ooge's  "Antigone  of  Sophocles." 

Spring,  10:30     ;  14  W. 

18.  New  Testament  Greek.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  translation,  pure,  idiomatic  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  required.    Westcott  and  Hort.  Spring,  9:30;  14  W. 

19.  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar.  Much  attention  is  given  to  master- 
ing, not  theoretically,  but  practically,  the  form.  The  poems  are  read 
rhythmically  over  and  over  with  the  purpose  of  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lyrical  perfection  of  these  exquiste  works  of  art.  Seymour's 
"Odes  of  Pindar."  Spring,  11:30;  14  W. 

20.  Seminary  in  Greek.  Papers  and  discussions  on  assigned  top- 
ics. Larger  opportunities  for  original  investigation  and  specialization. 
Graduate  students  and  those  well  advanced  in  their  college  course, 
who  desire  to  become  specialists  in  this  department,  should  take  this 
course.  Credit  is  given  for' one-third  of  a  course  each  quarter,  or  more 
if  the  work  accomplished  justifies  it. 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  Bi-weekly,  2:00-4:00  P.  M.;  14  W. 

Professor  Green  and  Mr.  Ohern. 

European  History. 
Dr.   Callahan   and   Mr.   Poe. 
(For  preparatory  courses,  see  announcements  of  the  Preparatory 
School.) 
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Students  who  select  this  as  their  principal  study  are  advised  to 
take  at  least  one  year  in  French, or  German  in  the  early  part  of  the 
University  course. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  work,  assigned  collateral 
readings;  preparation  of  papers,  syllabi  and  maps;  special  reports,  reci- 
tations and  informal  conferences. 

Among  the  books  of  reference,  which  every  student  will  often  need 
to  consult,  are  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Universal  History  and  a  good  his- 
torical atlas.     [Putzger's  Historical  Schul-Atlas  is  one  of  the  best] 

1.  History  of  Oriental  Civilization.  This  course  begins  with  a 
survey  of  primitive  society,  directs  especial  attention  to  the  early  in- 
stitutional history  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
and  traces  the  development  and  influence  of  contact  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West.  Fall,  11:30;  4  M. 

2.  History  of  Greece  and  Greek  Institutions.  This  course  traces 
the  history  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Its  prominent  features 
relate  to  political  and  constitutional  development,  social  and  political 
life,  and  interstate  and  international  relations.  Its  purpose  is  also  to 
give  students  some  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy,  literature  and 
art  of  Greece.  Winter,  11:30;  4  M. 

3a.  History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  rise, 
expansion  and  downfall  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  a  general  survey 
of  the  more  important  events  under  the  Empire.  Military  history  is 
subordinated  to  such  subjects  as  the  development  of  institutions,  the 
struggles  for  legal  equality,  social  and  economic  problems,  social  and 
political  transformation,  party  struggles,  provincial  government,  or- 
ganization of  the  Empire,  the  growth  of  Roman  law,  the  rise  of  Christi- 
anity, effects  of  contact  with  the  barbarians,  and  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Western  Empire.  Spring,  11:30;  4  M. 

3b.  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  [Prerequisita;  Course  3a.]  A 
study  of  the  period  from  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  accession  of 
Odoacer.  Fall,  8:30. 

4.  Mediaeval  History.  [Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2  and  3a.]  This 
course  presents  the  great  movements  and  institutions  of  the  period  ex- 
tending from  Teutonic  migrations  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  first  attempts  at  organizing  barbaric  society;  the  rise  of  the 
Papacy,  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  expansion  of  Christianity; 
the  origin  and  character  of  feudalism;  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire;  causes  and  results  of  the  crusades;  the  development 
of  commerce;  the  rise  of  towns  and  their  institutions;  the  rise  of 
modern  states;  schools  and  culture.  Fall,  8:30;  4  M. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  (Prerequisite:  Course 
4.)  A  transffion  from  mediaeval  to  modern  history.  The  development 
of  the  forces  of  modern  civilization.  Beginning  with  a  survey  of  the 
economic,  political  and  intellectual  revolutions  resulting  from  the  cru- 
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sades,  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  rise  of  cities  and  nations,  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  and  voyages  of  discovery,  this  course  gives  the  stu- 
dent general  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Papal  hierarchy, 
the  renaissance  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  forerunners  of  the  Protestant 
revolution,  the  leaders  and  results  of  the  Reformation  in  the  principal 
European  states,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  counter-reformation,  the 
religious  wars  to  the  Treaty  ot  Westphalia,  and  the  relation  of  protest- 
antism to  culture  and  civilization.  Winter,  8:30;  4  M. 

6.  Modern  History.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  political,  social,  econo- 
mic and  territorial  changes  of  the  last  four  centuries. 

Spring,  8:30;  4  M. 

7.  History  of  Modern  Europe.  (Prerequisite:  Course  6.)  A  study 
of  particular  periods  and  institutions — such  as  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  European  revolutions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Rus- 
sia and  the  Eastern  Question.  Fall,  3:00;  4  M. 

8.  History  of  Europe  Since  1814.  (Prerequisite:  Course  6.)  A 
study  of  the  political  evolution  and  reform,  the  constitutional  and  in- 
dustrial progress,  the  political  struggles  and  revolutions,  and  the  na- 
tional and  international  questions  and  adjustments  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Winter. 

9.  The  Eastern  Question  and  International  Relations  .n  the  Orient. 
(Prerequisites:     Courses  1,  6  and  8.)  Spring,  3:00;   4  M. 

10.  History  of  England  to  the  Tudors.  a  course  in  the  general 
and  institutional  history  of  England.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
political,  economic  and  social  life  and  development,  and  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  in  constitutional  history  are  considered. 

Fall,  10:30;  4  M. 

11.  History  of  England  from  The  Tudors  to  the  Present  Time. 
A  continuation  of  course  10.  Winter,  10:30;  4  M. 

12.  English  Constitutional  Law  and  History.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  10  and  11.)  A  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  English  Constitutional  Law,  from  the 
earliest  settlements  to  the  present  time.  A  study  of  the  political  ideals 
which  the  English  colonists  brought  over  to  America.  This  course  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  courses  in  American  constitutional  history. 
It  traces  the  struggles  and  steps  by  which  England  iearned  to  govern 
herself,  and  to  govern  others.  It  includes  a  careful  study  of  early 
Germanic  institutions,  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  the  Norman  ad- 
ministrative system,  Angevin  reforms,  the  struggles  for  the  charter 
the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  rise  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Tudor  dicta- 
torship and  the  Stuart  despotism,  the  constitutional  experiments  of 
the  Purftan  revolution,  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system  and  party  govern- 
ment, the  establishment  of  democracy  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
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nation.  The  most  important  documents  are  studied.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  elements,  nature  and  working  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment as  it  exists  to-day.  Spring,  10:30;   4  M. 

13.  The  Great  Migration  and  the  Frankish  Kingdom.  The  bar- 
barian invasions  and  the  first  attempts  at  organizing  barbaric  society. 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  The  Merovingians,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Carlovingian  Monarchy.    The  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Fall,  9:30. 

14a.  History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Prerequisite: 
Jourse  13.)  A  study  of  Germanic  institutions,  and  the  origin,  organiza- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Winter,  1905,  9:30. 

15a.  History  of  Germany  Since  1648.  The  rise,  organization  and 
;xpansion  of  Prussia,  and  rivalry  with  Austria;  the  Silesian  and  Seven 
Years'  Wars;  national  and  international  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  decline  after  Frederick;  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine;  the 
policy  and  reforms  of  Baron  von  Stein;  the  development  of  national 
feeling;  the  confederation  of  1815-66;  political  and  constiutional  re- 
forms, and  steps  in  the  establishment  of  German  freedom  and  unity 
and  the  new  German  Empire.  Spring,  1905,  9:30. 

14b.  History  of  Mediaeval  France.  (Prerequisite:  Course  13.) 
A  study  in  early  municipal,  social,  industrial  and  economic  life  and  de- 
velopment in  France,  the  evolution  and  consolidation  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  its  institutions.  The  trans- 
formation from  feudalism  to  the  modern  state. 

Winter,  1904,  9:30;  4  M. 

15b.  History  of  the  French  Absolutism,  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  A  study  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
the  Ancient  Regime.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  his- 
tory of  France  after  the  Reformation;  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
Sully,  and  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin;  paternalism  and  decline  of  pros- 
perity under  Louis  the  Absolute;  inflation  and  bankruptcy  under  Louis 
XV;  the  rise  of  the  economists.  Results  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  ab- 
solutism. From  1789  to  1815,  more  attention  is  given  to  political  his- 
tory. Spring,  1904,  9:30;  4  If. 

16.  Social  and  Industrial  History.  (Prerequisite:  Course  10  and 
11.)  A  survey  of  the  facts  of  social  and  industrial  evolution  and  their 
relation  to  political  history.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times,  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  devoted  principally 
to  the  industrial  and  social  development  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Spring,  3:00;  4  M. 

17.  History  of  European  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy.  (For  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  had  thorough  courses  in  the  history  of 
modern  Europe.) 

A  course  in  the  international  politics  and  diplomatic  history  of  the 
states  of  modern  Europe.  Fall,  4:00;  4  M. 
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18.  History  of  European  Political  Institutions.  (For  advanced 
students  who  have  had  thorough  courses  in  European  history.) 

The  historical  development  and  nature  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  principal  European  states. 

19.  Historical  Jurisprudence.  A  seminary  course  for  advanced 
students. 

20a.  Historical  Conference.  A  seminary  course  for  practical  work 
in  historical  investigation.  For  advanced  students  who  show  special 
abilty  to  do  research  work  on  special  topics.        Winter,  4:00;  Library. 

20b.  Bibliography  and  Method.  A  library  and  conference  course 
in  scientific  methods  of  historical  investigation  and  interpretation,  and 
in  presenting  the  results  after  collating  and  refining.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  review  of  historical  writing  from  the  earliest  times,  and  an 
examination  of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  deeper  significance  of 
history  (philosophy  of  history).  Spring,  4:00;  4  M. 

American  History. 
Professor  Fast. 

In  charge  of  Acting  Professor  Callahan  during  Professor  Fast's  ab- 
sence, 1902-3. 

[For  introductory  course,  see  announcement  of  the  Preparatory  School] 

21.  American  Colonial  History  (1492-1776.)  The  primary  object 
of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  our  institutions  and  the 
sources  of  our  constitution  in  the  separate  settlements;  how  those  set- 
tlements were  gradually  drawn  together  into  colonies;  and  how  the 
colonies  were  pieced  together  into  states  forming  an  indissoluble 
Union.  Fall,  9:30;  6  M. 

22.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
(1776-1829).  Winter,  9:30;  6  M. 

23.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
(1829-1900).  Spring,  9:30;  6  M. 

24.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Study  of  American   Institutions. 
Prerequisites:     Courses  21,  22  and  23. 

25.  A  Study  of  the  Sources  and  Literature  of  American  History. 
Half  course.  Twice  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Courses  21,  22  and  23.  To 
be  given  in  alternate  years  in  the  Winter  Quarter  and  oftener  if  de- 
manded. 

26.  Seminary  in  American  History.  [For  the  year  1902-3,  courses 
of  lectures  were  given  upon  the  following  subjects: 

(1.)  The  American  Expansion  Movement. 

(2.)  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(3.)  American  Relations  with  the  Far  East. 

(4.)  Inter- American  Relations. 
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Students  were  required  to  take  notes,  to  investigate  assigned  topics 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  materials  which  were  ac- 
cessible. Proper  attention  was  given  to  scientific  methods  of  historical 
research,  const-ruction  and  interpretation.] 

The  method  of  study  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  courses  in 
American  History.  There  will  be  lectures,  reading  of  selected  refer- 
ences to  sources  and  secondary  authorities,  weekly  written  papers, 
and  special  written  work.  Clear  and  idiomatic  English  is  expected  in 
all  papers  and  note-books  written  by  the  student.  In  all  courses  the 
student  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  narrative  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  courses  21,  22  and  23,  while  special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  political  and  constitutional  history,  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  [Also  see  courses  in  political 
science.] 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Douthat. 

The  seven  divisions  here  presented  are  intended  to  be  consecutive, 
but  the  courses  in  each  division  are  not  graded.  Hence  a  student  may 
enter  upon  any  course  of  a  division,  provided  he  has  had  at  least 
two  courses  of  the  division  preceding  or  their  equivalent.  If,  therefore, 
he  cannot  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  or  Winter  Terms,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  his  entrance  upon  the  courses  offered  for  the 
Spring  Term,  and  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  can 
take  at  least  one  of  the  courses  of  the  preceding  year,  and  still  have 
time  for  two  courses  of  the  following  year. 

For  courses  1  to  11,  inclusive,  see  announcements  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School. 

I.     Roman  Anthology. 

12.  Cicero's  Amicitia  and  Senectute,  with  study  of  synonyms. 

Fall,  9:30;    21  W. 

13.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  scanning. 

Winter,  9:30;   21  W. 

14.  Mediaeval   Latin  Hymns,  with  scanning,  or  Horace's  Epistles. 

Spring,  9:30;    21  W. 
Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 
II.     Roman  Philosophy. 

15.  Cicero's  De  Officiis  or  De  Finibus,  with  study  of  synonyms. 
Coordinate  with  Course  5  in  Philosophy.  Fall,  8:30;  21  W. 

16.  Seneca's  Moral  Essays,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Coordinate 
with  Course  5  in  Philosophy.  Winter,  8:30;   21  W. 

17.  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura,  with  a  study  of  his  doctrines. 

Spring,   8:30;    21   W. 
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Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

III.  Roman  History. 

18.  Cicero's  Letters,  with  a  study  of  the  great  orator's  times. 

Fall,  10:30;   21  W. 

19.  Livy,  Book  XXI  or  XXII,  with  study  of  Roman  History,  or, 
if  thought  advisable,  Sallust  and  other  selections  from  History.  Co- 
ordinate with  Course  8  in  Department  of  History.  Winter,  10:30;  21  W. 

20.  Tacitus:  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  his  Historiae  or  Annales, 
with  a  study  of  the  early  Empire.  Spring,  10:30;  21  W. 

Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

IV.  Roman  Drama. 

21.  Plautus:  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Rudens,  with  a  study  of  the 
Roman  Stage.  Fall,  11:30;   21  W. 

22.  Terence:  Adelphoe,  Phormic  and  Heauton  Timoreumenos, 
with  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Drama.  Winter,  11:30;  21  W. 

23.  Seneca:  Medea,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Oedipus,  with  study  of 
Tragedy  in  Translation  from  Greek  in  Latin.  Spring,  11:30;  21  W. 

Latin  composition  or  manuscripts  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  each 
term. 

V.     Roman  Satire. 

24.  Horace's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Fall;  21  W. 

25.  Juvenal's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  contemporaneous  history. 

Winter;  21  U. 

26.  Seneca's  Apokolokuntosis,  and  Petronius'  Cena  Trimalchionis, 
with  a  study  of  Nero's  times.  Winter;   21  W. 

Readings,  Papers,  and  Lectures,  will  take  the  place  of  Composition 
in  this  division. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

VI.     Latin  Literature  in  English  Translations. 

27.  Study  of  Translations  from  Virgil  or  Horace  or  the  Dramatists 
or  Satirists,  with  preparation  of  papers  and  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures.  Winter;    21  W. 

28.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  or  Roman  Life,  with  papers  and 
informal  lectures.  Winter;   21  U. 

29.  Roman  Political  Institutions,  with  papers  and  informal  lec- 
tures, and  the  Latin  epigraphical  documents.  Spring;  21  W. 

These  three  courses  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  at  least 
three  courses  of  College  Latin. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

VII.     Comparative  Philology. 

30.  Greek  and  Latin  or  other  Indo-European  Languages  Compared, 
the  study  being  introduced  through  New  Testaments,  which  can  now 
be  had  in  many  tongues. 
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Term  and  hour  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

This  course  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  already  had  at  least 
three  courses  in  two  different  Romance  or  Teutonic  Languages. 

All  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  Latin  must  include  Latin 
Composition. 

Mathematics. 

Professor  Stewart. 

(Courses  1  to  6  are  preparatory.) 

7.  Solid  Geometry.  Geometry  of  the  Prism,  Pyramid,  Cylinder, 
Cone  and  Sphere.     Practical  Exercises.    Well's  Solid  Geometry. 

Fall,  11:30;  Spring,  9:30. 

8.  University  Algebra.  Theorem  of  Undetermined  Coefficients. 
Summation  of  Series.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Logarithms.  Logarithmic 
and  Exponential  Series.  Solution  of  Higher  Numerical  Equations. 
Well's  University  Algebra.  Fall,  9:30;  Spring,  10:30. 

9.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Development  of  Formulae.  Practical 
Exercises  and  Problems.  Requisite:  Course  8.  Well's  Revised  Trig- 
onometry. Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  9:30. 

10.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Development  of  Formulae.  Prac- 
tical Exercises  and  Problems,  with  Applications  to  Navigation  and  As- 
tronomy.    Bowser's  Treatise  on  Trigonometry.  Spring,  2:00. 

11.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Cartesian  and  Polar  Co-ordinates. 
Properties  of  Conies:  Circle,  Ellipse,  Parabola,  and  Hyperbola.  Nichol's 
"Analytic  Geometry."  Winter,  10:30;   Spring,  8:30. 

12.  Analytic  Geometry.  Higher  Plane  Curves.  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree.  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  Ellipsoids, 
Paraboloids,  Hyperbolic. Paraboloids.     Nichol's  "Analytic  Geometry." 

Fall,  2:00. 

13.  Determinants.  Various  Properties  of  Determinants.  Laplace's 
and  Cauchy's  Method  of  Development.  Differentiation  of  Determinants. 
Peck's  "Determinants."  Winter,  2:00. 

14.  Theory  of  Equations.  Solution  of  Higher  Equations,  Cardan's 
Method  for  Cubic  Equations,  Sturm's  Theorem,  Horner's  and  Newton's 
Methods  of  Approximation,  Fourier's  Theorem.  Macknie's  "Algebrai- 
cal Equations."  Spring,  2:00. 

15.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  Algebraic  and  Trans- 
cendental Functions.  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Formula,  Evaluation 
of  Indeterminate  Forms.  Maxima  and  Minima,  Tangents  and  Normals, 
Asympotes.  Involutes  and  Evolutes,  Curvature,  Curve  Tracing.  Taylor's 
"Differential  Calculus."  Fall,  8:30;  Winter,  11:30. 

16.  Integral  Calculus.  Integration  of  Algebraic  and  Transcenden- 
tal Functions.  Areas  between  Limits.  Surfaces  and  Solids  of  Revolu- 
tion.    Double  and  Triple  Integration.     Center  of  Mass.     Moment  of 
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Inertia.    Taylor's  "Integral  Calculus."  Winter,  8:30;  Spring,  11:30. 

Astronomy. 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Young's  "General  Astronomy." 

Winter,  3:00 

2.  Descriptive   Astronomy.     Continuation   of   Course   1.     Youngs 
"General  Astronomy."  Spring,  3:00. 


Oratory  and  Elocution. 
Mr.  Neil. 

(Note. — The  necessity  of  English  Literature  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  Elocution  cannot  be  too  often  impressed.  The  professor  o 
Elocution  will  recommend  no  student  as  a  teacher  of  Elocution  or  as  j 
public  reader  unless  he  has  had,  in  addition  to  his  courses  in  E'locutioi 
as  his  Major,  at  least  six  courses  in  English  Literature.) 
Certificate  in  Elocution. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  twenty-four  prepara 
tory  courses  and  twenty-two  college  courses  as  indicated  below  will  hi 
given  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Professor  of  Elocution,  showing  tha 
they  have  taken  the  course  in  Elocution  outlined  by  the  head  of  tha 
Department  in  this  University. 

For  Admission: 

English,  9  courses; 

Foreign  Language,  preferably  Latin,  6  courses; 

Roman  History,  1  course; 

English  History,  1  course; 

American  History,  1  course; 

Elective,  6  courses. 


Total, 


For  Certificate: 


Elocution, 
English  Literature, 
Rhetoric, 
Philosophy, 


24  courses. 


9  courses; 
4  courses; 
2  courses; 
2  courses; 


either,  I. 


Fine   Arts,    or   Music, 
Modern  Language, 


17  courses  and 

2  courses; 

3  courses; 


5  courses. 
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or,  II. 

American  History,  2  courses; 

Political  Science,  1  course; 

Economics,  1  course; 

Sociology,  1  course; 

5  courses. 

Total  number  of  college  courses  required  for  certificate,  22  courses 

The  work  in  this  department  is  along  the  line  of  science  as  well  as 
that  of  art.  Until  recently  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  expression.  The  subject  was  taught  almost  entirely 
as  an  imitative  art.  Progressive  thinkers  have  now  so  developed  and 
systematized  the  constituent  elements  of  voice  and  action  that  the 
study  of  oratory  is  taking  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  sister  sciences  in 
the  best  curricula  of  our  country.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Uni- 
versity gives  credit,  as  an  elective  study,  to  work  done  in  Oratory  and 
Elocution,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  taken.  The  following 
courses  are  offered,  each  occupying  one  college  term. 

1.  Principles  of  Elocution.  A  study  of  vocal  organs  and  muscles; 
methods  of  breathing;  vocal  culture  for  purity,  strength,  compass, 
flexibility  and  sustaining  power.  Study  and  application  of  vocal  ele- 
ments; form,  degree,  stress,  quality.    First  principles  of  action. 

Fall,  Winter,  2:00. 

2.  Principles  of  Elocution.  Vocal  culture  continued.  Study  and 
drill  in  the  vocal  elements ;  pitch,  degree,  change,  melody,  time,  quanti- 
ty, pause,  movement.  Completion  of  principles  of  action.  Analysis, 
preparation  and  renditon  of  selections.  Criticism  of  application  of 
elements.  Winter,  3:00. 

3.  Literary  Analysis  and  Rendition.  Development  of  individual- 
ity in  voice  and  action.  Lectures  on  analysis,  mind  concentration, 
memory,  scene  building  and  interpretation.  Individual  study  of  se- 
lections from  every  style.  Rendition  of  prescribed  selections  and  crit- 
icism by  members  of  class  and  instructor.  Spring,  8:30. 

4.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Lectures  on  ex  tempore  speak- 
ing, principles  of  debate,  preparation  of  briefs,  arrangement  of  argu- 
ment, team  work,  and  rebuttal.  Ex  tempore  speeches  and  debates  re- 
quired of  every  student.  Winter,  10:30. 

5.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Continuation  of  Course 
IV.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  over  the 
perplexing  technicalities  of  Argumentative  Laws,  to  develop  a  clear, 
direct,  forceful,  and  persuasive  style  of  speaking,  and  to  perefect  the 
art  of  team  debating.  Spring,  9:30. 

6.  Original  Orations.  Lectures  on  styles  of  address,  kinds  of 
discourse,   construction  of  speeches,   ancient,   mediaeval   and   modern 
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ortory,  and  the  sources  of  eloquence.  Preparation  and  delivery  of  top- 
ical speeches  and  orignal  orations.  Fall,  3:00. 

7.  English  Classics.  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson  and  others.  Study,  interpretation,  and  memoriter  rendi- 
tion of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Interpretative  analysis  of  one  other 
play  and  of  selections  from  other  English  masters.  Spring,  2:00. 

(All  classes  in  this  department  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  hours  indicated  above.) 

PRIVATE  LESSONS. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
course  of  individual  instruction  is  offered.  Each  lesson  occupies  a  full 
one-hour  period,  and  is  devoted  to  a  single  individual. 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  follow 
any  line  of  public  speaking.  This  instruction  may  be  taken  either  as 
single  lessons  or  in  courses  of  one  college  term  each.  The  latter 
method  is  preferred  and  encouraged. 

Tuition   for   Private   Lessons. 

Single   Lessons,    $  2.50 

Per  College  Term,  1  per  week, 20.00 

Per  College  Term,  2  per  week,   35.00 

Philosophy. 
President  Purinton  and  Professor  Deahl. 

1.  Logic  and  Principles  of  Science.  A  study  of  the  processes  of 
conception,  judgment  and  reasoning;  nature  and  laws  of  experience,  in- 
duction and  subsidiary  processes,  such  as  observation,  experiment, 
classification,  and  hypothesis;  inductive  methods;  imperfect  inductions 
and  fallacies;  elements  of  deduction  and  formal  logic.  Recitations,  lec- 
tures and  notes  by  the  instructor,  and  references  to  standard  authori- 
ties. Fall,  8:30;   14  S. 

2.  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  and  mental  processes,  with  an  outline  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  principles 
and  methods  of  mental  training  and  the  application  of  Psychology  to 
education.    Recitations  with  lectures  and  notes  by  the  instructor. 

Fall,  9:30;  10  S. 

3.  Ethics.  A  review  of  the  mental  processes  that  control  con- 
duct; fundamentals  of  morality,  the  moral  faculty,  ground  of  obliga- 
tion, moral  standard,  moral  law,  moral  sanction;  moral  culture;  prac- 
tical morality,  personal  and  social  duties.  Lectures,  with  reference  to 
standard  text-books.  Winter,  9:30;   10  S. 

4.  Christian    Evidence.    An  outline  of  the  historical  and  moral 
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proofs  concerning  the  Christian  system.     A  brief  comparative  view  of 
other  religious  systems.  Spring,  9:30;  10  S. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Phil- 
osophy, with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  philosophers  and 
schools,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  Lectures,  with  references 
to  best  standard  works.  Fall,  2:00;  14  S. 

6.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  Especially  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  philosophy  and  vice  versa,  and  the  rise  and  content  of  Patristic 
philosophy.  Winter,  2:00;  14  S. 

7.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance.  A  special  study  of  the 
transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  philosophy,  the  struggle  against 
theological  domination  and  the  rise  of  the  natural  sciences.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Spring,  2:00;  14  S. 

Physical  Training. 

Mr.  Printz. 

A  regulation  gymnasium  suit  will  be  required  for  all  work  taken 
in  the  gymnasium.  Each  student  will  be  measured,  and  then  assigned 
special  work  to  suit  his  individual  needs.  Games,  such  as  basket-ball 
and  indoor  baseball,  are  provided  for. 

1.  Individual  Body  Building.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
2:00  to  4:00  P.  M. 

2.  Apparatus  Work.  a.  Club  Swinging,  b.  Horse,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting,  horizontal,  etc.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

3.  Boxing.     Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  4:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Those  wishing  to  take  boxing  must  furnish  their  own  gloves. 

4.  Fencing. 

Physics. 

Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.  Whitham. 

Students  who  elect  Physics  as  major  may  combine  with  it  work  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
required  minor  work  will  be  in  Pure  Mathematics.  Chem- 
istry, Modern  Languages,  and  English  will  be  required.  The  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  the  department  will  advise  students  in  the  choice  of 
supplementary  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Recitations,  supplemented  by  experi- 
ments and  laboratory  exercises.  One  hour  per  week  at  least  will  be 
devoted  to  individual  laboratory  work.  Rowland  and  Ame's  Elements 
of  Physics.    Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry  1.  Fall,  11:30;  11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  11:30;   11  S. 
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Courses  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  In  Physics. 

4.  Experimental  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  exclusively,  con- 
sisting of  elementary  quantiative  experiments.  Open  to  students  who 
do  not  take  Course  6.  Sabine's  "Laboratory  Course  in  Physics."  Pre- 
requisites, Physics  1  and  2,  or  equivalent  work,  and  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. 

May  be  taken  in  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  one-third 
course  each  quarter.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  1:30;   1  S 

6.  General  Physics.  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations,  ac- 
companied by  individual  laboratory  work,  which,  though  elementary, 
is  strictly  quantitative.  Required  of  candidates  for  Engineering  de- 
gree.   Ames'  "Theory  of  Physics."    Prerequisite,  Analytical  Geometry. 

Fall.    Lectures:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  11  S. 
Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  Course  6.  Heat,  Elec- 
tricty,  Magnetism.     Lectures  and  Laboratory  work. 

Winter.    Lectures:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30  and  1:30;  11  S* 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  General  Physics.  A  continuation  of  Course  7.  Sound  and 
Light.    Lectures  and  Laboratory  work. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  Course  7  may  be  admitted  to  this 
course,  if  they  have  taken  Course  6. 

Spring.    Lectures:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;  11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

10.  Physics.  General  Descriptive  Physics,  Lectures,  Recitations 
and  Experiments.     For  College  students.  Fall,  8:30;   11  S. 

12.  Electrical  Measurements.  Advanced  laboratory  work.  The 
student  uses  measuring  instruments  of  precision,  sensitive  galvano- 
meters, apparatus  for  accurate  measurement  of  resistance  current, 
electro-motive  force,  induction,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  etc.  Pre- 
requisites, Physics  7,  Mathematics  16.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Required  of  all  Agricultural  students. 
Open  to  all  other  College  students.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1,  or  equiv- 
alent work  elsewhere.  King's  Physics  of  Agriculture  will  be  used  as  a 
text.  Spring,  8:30;  11  S. 

17.  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Direct  current  machinery.  Elements 
of  the  general  theory  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite,  Physics  7.  Course  12  in  part  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  laboratory  work  of  this  course.  Sheldon's  "Dynamo- 
Electric  Machinery."  Winter,  10:30;   11  S. 

18.  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Alternating  current  machinery.  Pre- 
requisite, course  17.  Spring,  10:30;  11  S. 

20.  Special  Work.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  any  line  of  spe- 
cial work  in  the  department  of  Physics  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
do  so  to  the  extent  that  the  time  of  the  instructors  and  the  laboratory 
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equipment  will  permit.     Credit  for  such  work  will  be  allowed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  done. 

Political  Science. 

Professor  Fast  (Acting-Professor  Callahan)   and  Mr.  Poe. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  text  is  expected  in 
the  advanced  courses.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  recommended 
that  students  make  Political  Science  a  minor  with  History  as  a  major; 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  major.  If  taken  as  a  major,  a  familiarity  with 
the  outline  of  general  history  will  be  required  together  with  a  firm 
knowledge  of  modern  political  history,  both  European  and  American. 

1.  Government  of  West  Virginia;  Its  History  and  Administration. 
This  course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  comprehensive 
study  of  our  American  political  system,  national,  state  and  municipal. 
Some  pieces  of  written  work  will  be  required,  prepared  from  an  invest- 
igation of  material  in  the  Library.  Every  student  admitted  to  college 
courses  in  Political  Science  must  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  West  Virginia,  its  history  and  administration.  Entrance 
credit  only  will  be  given  for  this  course.  Fast  and  Maxwell's  "His- 
tory and  Government  of  "West  Virginia."  Spring,  9:30;  6  M. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  government  and  politics  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing a  summary  of  government  in  general  with  reference  to  American 
conditions.  There  will  be  lectures,  reading  from  references,  and  three 
special  pieces  of  written  work:  (a)  A  study  of  political  methods: 
(b)  the  actual  workings  of  some  department  of  the  national  govern- 
ment; (c)  the  actual  workings  of  some  part  of  a  state  or  municipal 
government.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  1,  and  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  American  History.  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth;" 
Hart's  "Revised  Suggestions."  Fall,  10:30;   6  M. 

3.  Comparative  Constitutional  Government.  A  comparative  study 
of  Greek,  Roman  and  Teutonic  polity,  of  the  constitutions  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  leading  states  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  trend  in  the  development  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Open  to  advanced  students  only.  Woodrow  Wilson's  "The 
State."  Winter,  10:30;   6  M. 

4.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers  are  studied  in  detail,  includ- 
ing an  examination  of  documents.  Spring,  10:30;   6  M. 

5.  Science  of  Government. 

6.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

26.  Seminary  in  Politics.  This  course  is  intended  for  advanced 
students,  and  consists  of  the  special  study  of  selected  topics.  Credit 
will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  4:00  to  6:00;   6  M. 
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NOTE. — Constitutional  and  International  Law.  See  announce- 
ments in  the  College  of  Law. 

Rhetoric. 
Professor  Patterson  and  Mr.  Smith. 

1.  Composition.  Daily  themes  and  fortnightly  .ong  papers.  Study 
of  prose  masterpieces,  conferences,  recitations,  class  criticisms  of 
written  exercises,  lectures.  Fall,  11:30;  Winter,  8:30;  13  W. 

2.  Rhetoric.  Two  or  three  themes  a  week,  study  ot  prose  master- 
pieces,  four  long  papers,   conferences   and   class   criticisms,   lectures. 

Winter,  11:30;   16  W;   Spring,  8:30;   13  W. 

3.  Exposition.     Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 

Spring,  11:30;  16  W. 

4.  Argumentation.     Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lectures. 

Fall,  11:30;  16  W. 

5.  Description  and  Narration.  Study  of  specimens,  practice,  lee 
tures.  Winter,  11:30;  13  W. 

6.  Themes.  An  advanced  course.  Daily  themes  are  required. 
The  class  will  meet  the  instructor  twice  a  week  for  criticisms  and 
lectures;  conferences.  Spring,  11:30;  13  W. 

7.  The  Essay.  The  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  stud- 
ied as  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  essay  form  and  its  growth  in  our 
literature.    Writing  of  typical  essays.  Fall,  10:30;  16  W. 

8.  The  Short  Story.  Examples  of  the  various  forms  are  read  and 
methods  analyzed.  The  development  of  the  Short  Story  during  this 
century  is  shown.    Practice  in  writing.  Winter,  10:30;  16  W. 

9.  The  Poem.  The  history  of  versification.  Lectures.  Investiga- 
tion of  assigned  topics.    Composition  and  criticism. 

Spring,  10:30;   16  W. 

10.  The  Novel.  Examples  of  the  various  forms  are  read  and 
methods  analyzed.  The  development  of  the  Novel  is  shown.  Practice 
in  the  invention  and  exposition  of  situation,  character,  etc. 

Fall,  10:30;  13  W. 

11.  The  Letter.  The  style,  purpose,  etc.,  of  different  periods  are 
shown.  Winter,  10:30;  13  W. 

12.  The  Critical  Review.  The  history  and  principles  of  literary 
criticism.    Study  of  specimens.    Practice  in  writing. 

Spring,  10:30;  13  W. 

13.  The  Translation.  The  greatest  translations  in  different  peri- 
ods are  examined.  Lectures.  Writing  of  Translations.  A  student 
electing  this  course  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  one 
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foreign  language.     More  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the  student  who 
has  previosuly  taken  Rhetoric  9.     [Omitted  in  1903-4.] 

Spring,  9:30;  16  W. 

14.  The  Drama.  A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  the  Drama  in 
its  most  successful  periods;  its  development;  and  a  view  of  its  present 
requirements.     Composition  and  criticism.  Fall,  9:30;  16  W. 

15.  Shakespeare's  Corcedies.  The  instructor  will  read  the  plays 
to  the  class.    Assigned  topics  and  written  reports. 

Winter,  9:30;  1G  W. 

16.  Shakespeare's  Tragedies..  Conducted  as  course  15.  [Omitted 
in  1903-04.] 

17.  Shakespeare's  Histories.  Conducted  as  Course  15.  [Omitted 
in  1903-04.]  Winter,  9:30;  16  W. 

NOTE. — Courses  15,  16,  17  are  given  in  this  order,  one  course 
each  year.] 

18.  Shakespeare  to  Shirley.  The  development  of  dramatic  types, 
style,  etc.  Spring,  9:30;  13  W. 

19.  Shirley  to  Sheridan.     Development  of  modern  dramatic  forms. 

Fall,  8:30;   16  W. 

20.  Style.  A  study  of  style  in  nineteenth  century  prose.  Writing 
of  papers  in  imitation  of  the  masters  of  prose  style.    Lectures. 

Spring,  9:30;    16  W. 

21.  Prose  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
The  beginning  of  style  in  English  prose.  Fall,  9:30;  13  W. 

22.  Style  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  development  of  an 
artistic  sense  in  the  writing  of  English  prose.  Winter,  9:30;  13  W. 

[NOTE. — With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  the 
thesis  in  Rhetoric  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  be  in  exceptional  cases  an 
experiment  in  writing  a  play  or  a  novel.] 

[NOTE. — Any  competent  graduate  may  pursue  an  investigation 
within  a  restricted  field  of  study  in  Rhetoric  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  department.] 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Professor   Chollet  and  Mr.   Holden. 

French 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading  and  practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  oral  understanding.  Chardenal's  Complete  French 
Course;  Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader. 

Fall,  first  section,  8:30;  11  W;  second  section,  11:30. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Chardenal's 
Complete  French  Course;  Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader. 

Winter,  first  section,  8:30;  11  W;  second  section,  11:30. 
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3.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Chardenal 
finished;   Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader. 

It  is  expected  that  in  courses  1,  2  and  3,  the  elements  of  French 
Grammar  will  be  mastered,  and  a  fair  pronunciation  and  oral  intelli- 
gence acquired. 

Spring,  first  section,  8:30;   11  W;   second  section,  11:30. 

4a.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Works  by  Daudet,  Dumas, 
Andres  Theuriet,  George  Sand,  etc.  Grandgent's  Composition,  Oral 
Practice,  exercises  in  dictation  continued  through  courses  5  and  6.  For 
students  who  have  had  one  year  of  French.  Fall,  10:30;  11  W. 

4b.  French.  Scientific  French  Readings.  Chardenal's  advanced 
exercises.     Part  I.  Fall. 

5a.  La  Fontaine  and  His  Fables.  Oral  and  written  narration, 
conversation.  Text-book:  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  edited  by  Gernsez, 
published  by  Hachette  et  Cie.  Winter,  10:30;  11  W. 

5b.     French.     Readings  xrom  French  History.  Winter. 

6a.  Prose  Reading  on  the  Seventeenth  Century.  One  of  Moliere's 
plays  in  prose.    Grandgent's  Composition.  Spring,  10:30;  11  W. 

6c.  French.  Exercises  in  French  Idioms.  Chardenal's  Advanced 
Exercises.     Part  II.  Spring. 

7.  French  Comedy.  Special  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Moliere,  published  by  A.  Laplace,  Sanchez  et  Cie.        Fall,  11:30;  11  W. 

8.  French  Tragedy.  The  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine;  outside 
reading;  lectures  on  the  drama  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  death  of 
Racine.  Winter,  11:30;  11  W. 

9.  L'Esprit  Francais  Du  Jour.  French  Conversation,  based  on 
two  French  daily  newspapers  representing  opposing  factions  of  French 
society  of  to-day.  Spring,  11:30;  11  W. 

10.  La  Presse  en  France.     Extension  of  Course  9. 

Spring,  11:30;   11  W 

11.  La  Tribune  en  France.     Extension  of  Courses  9  and  10. 

Spring,  11:30;  11  W. 
NOTE. — Courses  9,  10  and  11  will  be  given  in  rotation,  one  each 
year,  and  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  eight  courses 
in  French.  Students  intending  to  take  one  of  these  three  courses 
must  notify  the  instructor  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the 
course,  and  pay  for  their  subscription  to  a  French  daily. 

12.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the  Ro- 
manticist movement  to  the  present.  Fiction,  Lyric  Poetry,  Drama, 
Criticism.  Fall,  10:30. 

13.  French  Literary  Criticism.  Sainte  Beuve,  Taine,  Brunetiere, 
Lemaitre,  Gaston  Paris,  etc.  Winter,  10:30. 

14.  Victor  Hugo,  his  life  and  works,  and  his  place  in  modern  liter- 
ature. Fall,  10:30. 

15.  French    Literature  of  the   Seventeenth  and    Eighteenth   Cen- 
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tnries.  In  this  course  comparatively  little  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  drama,  which  is  studied  in  Courses  6,  7  and  8.    Winter,  11:30;  11  W. 

17.  Old  French.  The  development  of  the  language  from  Latin; 
phonology  and  grammar.  La  Chanson  de  Roland,  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
lette.  Winter. 

18.  Old  French.  Special  study  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman 
dialects,  and  of  their  influence  on  the  formation  of  English.        Spring. 

19.  French  Dialects.  A  study  of  the  phonology  and  inflexions  of 
the  various  French  dialects,  together  with  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

20.  French.  French  Seminar.  Critical  study  of  periods  in  French 
Literature.  The  instructor  will  meet  the  class  at  a  convenient  hour 
once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  year  credit  will  be  given  for  two 
courses. 

21.  Research  Work  in  French  Literature  will  be  arranged  for  ad- 
vanced students,  including  work  on  subjects  suitable  for  theses. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  and  reading,  with  practice  in 
pronunciation,  conversation  and  composition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin 
or  French  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  who  take  this  course. 
Loiseaux'  Spanish  Grammar  and  Reader.  Fall,  9:30. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  Course  1;  reading,  con- 
versation and  composition.  C.  Fontaine's  Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos; 
selections  from  Valera,  Rueda,  Pardo-Bazan  and  other  modern  authors. 

Winter,  9:30. 

3.  Immediate  Spanish.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Review  of 
the  grammar;  study  of  idiomatic  constructions;  conversation;  reading 
of  works  by  Tamayo  Bans,  Alorcon,  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Perez- 
Galdos,  etc.  Spring,  9:30. 

4.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  Careful  study  of  works  by  mod- 
ern Spanish  and  Spanish-American  writers,  such  as  Nunez  de  Arce, 
Perez-Galdos,  Campoamor,  Heredia,  Selgas,  etc.  For  students  who 
have  had  one  year  of  Spanish.  Fall. 

5.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Cervantes'  Don  Qui- 
jote  de  la  Mancha;  dramatic  works  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  other  writers  of  the  "Siglo  de  Oro."  Winter. 

6.  Old  Spanish  Literature  (for  qualified  students).  El  Cid,  and 
other  early  works.  Spring. 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading  and  composition.  It  is 
desirable  that  students  who  take  this  course  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  Latin. 

2.  Elementary  Course.     A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Winter. 

3.  Elementary  Course.     A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Spring. 
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Zoology. 
Professor  Johnston. 

The  courses  in  zoology  should  be  taken  in  the  order  of  their  num- 
bers, except  Course  4  which  is  not  open  to  students  who  take  other 
courses  in  zoology,  and  Course  6,  which  is  optional.  Courses  19  and 
20  may  follow  Course  8. 

Courses  6,  7  and  8  are  of  especial  value  to  medical  students.  For 
their  convenience  either  Course  1  or  Course  4  in  zoology,  or  the 
courses  in  human  anatomy  will  be  accepted  as  prerequisites  for  these 
courses. 

1,  2  and  3.  General  Zoology.  The  laboratory  work  is  arranged 
from  the  general  biology  standpoint,  beginning  with  protoplasm,  the 
cell,  and  one-celled  animals  and  going  on  to  forms  which  illustrate 
the  fundamental  types  of  animal  structure.  The  study  of  structure  is 
conducted  with  constant  reference  to  function  and  adaptation.  The 
lectures  of  the  fall  term  deal  with  the  structure  and  physiology  of 
protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell  division,  reproduction,  rise  of  sex,  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  symbiosis,  commensalism,  parasitism,  etc.  The 
lectures  of  the  winter  term  deal  with  the  general  principles  of  classifi- 
cation and  the  descriptive  zoology  of  invertebrates;  those  of  the  spring- 
term  deal  with  the  zoology  of  vertebrates  and  the  general  principles 
of  evolution.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Lectures  M.,  W.,  8:30.  Laboratory,  six  hours  per  week  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

4.  Principles  of  Biology.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  in  the  briefest  time  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  the  structure,  developmenlt,  physiology  and  habits  of  animals 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  lectures.  The  course  is  not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  specialize  in  zoology  and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
mental  discipline  or  the  methods  of  study  and  investigation.  In  the 
lectures  a  comprehensive  survey  is  given  of  the  general  principles  of 
biology  and  of  animal  evolution.  Spring. 

Lectures,  W.,  F.,  8:30.  Laboratory,  six  hours  per  week  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

5.  Methods  in  Zoology.  A  practical  course  in  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting, hatching  and  rearing,  preserving,  injecting,  making  micro- 
scopic preparations,  etc.,  etc.  Open  to  all  majors  in  zoology  who  have 
had  Courses  1,  2  and  3,  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Credit  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

6.  7  and  8.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  The  three  courses  from  a 
continuous  year's  work  on  the  comparative  embryology  and  anatomy 
of  verbetrates.     The  laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  the  germ 
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cells,  maturation  and  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation;  the  study  of 
the  further  development  of  the  salamander  and  the  chick;  and  the  dis- 
section of  types  of  vertebrates  (the  lancelet,  lamprey  eel,  skate,  Cryp- 
tobranchus,  turtle,  pigeon,  cat).  The  lectures  of  the  fall  term  deal 
with  the  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  germ  cells,  the  principles 
of  heredity,  and  the  early  development  of  vertebrates  through  the 
formation  of  germ  layers,  foetal  membranes,  and  the  fundaments  of 
organs.  The  lectures  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms  deal  with  the 
development  and  adult  anatomy  from  the  comparative  point  of  view, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  progressive  modification  of  organs  and 
the  adaptation  to  environment.  For  the  advantage  of  those  intending 
to  study  medicine  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  human  embryolo- 
gy and  anatomy  with  a  view  to  showing  the  course  of  development 
which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  man.     Four  courses  credit. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

Lectures,  M.,  YvT.,  10:30.  Laboratory  twelve  hours  per  week  to  be 
arranged. 

11.  The  Nervous  System.  A  lecture  and  demonstration  course 
dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  nervous  functions,  and  the  verte- 
brate nervous  system.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  an- 
alyzed and  the  structure  is  treated  with  reference  to  function.  The 
study  of  the  primary  functional  divisons  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
sense  organs  and  their  influence  on  the  central  system,  and  the 
morphology  of  the  cranial  nerves  leads  up  to  the  treatment  of  the 
nerve  centers  and  fibre  tracts  in  the  brain  of  lower  vertebrates  and 
of  man,  the  localization  of  functions,  and  the  mechanism  of  conscious 
action.  Two  lectures  per  week  with  additional  demonstrations  or 
reading.  Hours  to  be  announced.  Credit  one  course  for  two  terms. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  zoology  or  human 
anatomy  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Fall,  Winter. 

A  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  prerequisite  to  the 
following  courses: 

12  and  13.  Comparative  Neurology.  Laboratory  courses  to  ac- 
company Course  11,  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  and  the 
morphology  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  lectures  of  Course  11  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  additional  lectures  and  reading.  Instruction  is  given  in 
modern  methods  of  neurological  investigation  and  the  student  pre- 
pares his  own  slides.    Prerequisite,  Course  8.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fall,  Winter. 

19.  Current  Literature.  The  advanced  students  and  instructors 
form  a  Journal  Club,  which  meets  weekly  for  reports  and  discussion  of 
recent  literature.     One  course  credit  for  the  year. 

20.  Research  Work.  Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake 
research  upon  the  anatomy  or  development  of  vertebrates  or  inverte- 
brates. 
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PHARMACY. 


The  proper  place  of  drugs  and  of  the  dispensers  of  drugs  is  a 
much  discussed  question  in  modern  medical  literature,  but  with  the 
present  increasing  tendency  toward  specialization  and  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  medical  training,  it  seems  certain  that  the  thoroughly 
efficient  and  capable  pharmacist  who  keeps  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment of  therapeutic  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  will  become  a 
more  and  more  necessary  part  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  efficiency  of  the  pharmacist  is,  however,  an  all  important 
point.  The  registered  pharmacist  should  not  only  be  able  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions with  accuracy  and  intelligence,  but  he  should  also  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  quality  and  degree  of  purity  of  the  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals from  which  the  prescriptions  are  filled.  He  should  further  be 
competent  to  make  for  physicians  the  chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
aminations that  the  latter  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  facilities 
for  making.  Lastly,  the  progressive  pharmacist  should  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  which  will  certainly  be  made  in  the  phar- 
maceutical sciences  during  the  coming  three  or  four  decades.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  he  must  not  only  have  a  clear  and  exact  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  certain  branches  of  the  biological  sciences,  but  he  must 
also  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  one  or  two  modern  languages  be- 
sides English,  especially  with  the  language  of  the  sciences,  German. 

The  course  in  Pharmacy  offered  at  the  West  Virginia  Univrsity 
has  been  planned  to  meet  the  above  requirement,  and  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  who  has 
not  fufilled  them. 

Admission  to  the  Pharmacy  Course. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  course  in  Pharmacy  are  the 
same  as  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  01  Arts;  but  no  student  can  complete  tne  course  in 
Pharmacy  unless  his  preparatory  work  has  included  nine  courses  in 
English,  six  courses  in  German,  and  six  courses  in  Latin.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  shall  be  an  older  and 
more   mature   student  than   the   average   college   graduate,   since   his 
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training  is  not  only  educational  but  also  professional.  Students  who 
expect  to  take  the  course  in  Pharmacy  are  advised  to  first  complete 
the  following  preparatory  work: 

English,  9  courses; 

Latin,  6  courses; 

French,  6  courses; 

German,  6  courses; 

Algebra,  3  courses; 

Plane  Geometry,  2  courses; 

History,  3  courses; 

Physics,  2  courses; 

Free-Hand  Drawing,  2  courses; 

These  studies  can  be  taken  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  Pharmacy  Course. 

The  course  in  Pharmacy  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Phar- 
macy is  to  cover  four  years.    It  will  include  the  following  studies: 
German,  3  courses; 
Botany,  6  courses; 
Zoology,  3  courses; 
Physiology,  3  courses; 
Bacteriology,  1  course; 
Chemistry,  12  courses; 
Materia  Medica,  3  courses; 
Pharmacognosy,  1  course; 
Theoretical  Pharmacy,  3  courses; 
Electives,  3  courses; 
Thesis,  1  course; 
Study  of  current  scientific  literature,    3  courses. 

42  courses. 

Pharmacognosy. 

A  course  will  be  given  in  the  recognition  of  crude  drugs  the  vari- 
eties and  sources  of  the  substances  used  as  medicines,  and  the  detec- 
tion of  adulterations.  The  drug  cabinet  contains  about  two  hundred 
selected  specimens  of  crude  drugs  as  bark,  seed,  leaf,  root,  gum,  etc., 
and  this  will  be  enlarged  as  required.  Constant  study  of  the  dis- 
pensatory, trade  lists,  and  drugs  as  they  occur  in  commerce,  will  train 
the  student  in  the  actual  work  of  drug  sampling  and  buying. 

TheoretiaJ    and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
Constant  study  of  the  best  American  and  German  Pharmacopoeias 
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and  the  best  pharmaceutical  literature  will  be  required  throughout 
these  courses.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  entirely  individual  and 
will  consist  of  such  strictly  pharmaceutical  work  as  the  students  have 
not  learned  in  the  courses  in  pure  Botany  and  Chemistry.  The  analysis 
of  drugs,  the  preparation  of  medicines  from  crude  drugs,  the  filling  of 
prescriptions  ,etc,  will  take  up  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  for  such 
purposes  throughout  the  last  year,  and  aside  from  the  regular  hours, 
the  laboratory  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  Pharmacy  during  the 
afternoons  for  such  work. 

Theses. 

During  his  college  course,  the  student  of  Pharmacy  is  expected  to 
acquire  some  facility  in  reading  critically  the  current  literature  (Eng- 
lish, French,  German)  which  has  direct  bearing  upon  theoretical  and 
practical  Pharmacy.  As  evidence  of  sufficient  maturity  in  this  work, 
the  student  will  be  required  to  produce  before  graduation  a  thesis  on 
some  pharmaceutical  subject.  This  thesis  must  contain  an  adequate 
review  of  the  work  of  previous  investigators  and  the  report  of  per- 
sonal investigations  on  the  subject.  The  thesis  will  count  as  one  full 
course,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  give  to  the  investigations  not 
less  than  four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week  during  each  of  the  last 
two  quarters  before  graduation. 
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FINE  ARTS. 


Mrs.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Leonard. 

The  University  provides  a  large,  well  lighted  studio,  containing 
drawing  stands,  easels,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and 
models.  Students  also  have  access  to  the  University  Museum  for 
study,  and  to  the  University  Library  for  works  on  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  art. 

The  regular  classes  in  Drawing  and  the  History  of  Art  are  open 
without  charge  to  all  students  of  the  University,  but  in  the  Crayon 
and  Painting  classes  moderate  fees  are  charged  as  follows: 
For  One  Quarter  (Twelve  Weeks),  Three  Lessons  Weekly: 

Special  Drawing $5.00 

Crayon 5.00 

Water-Color  8.00 

China  Painting  8.00 

Pastel   Painting    9.00 

Students  whose  work  is  all  in  this  department  and  who  take  only 
private  work  are  not  required  to  pay  the  usual  University  fees,  but 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  University  students — 
Library,  lectures,  etc.  Fees  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  for  the  Art  Fund. 

Mr.  Leonard. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  The  historic  forms  of  Art  and  their  de- 
velopment. Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in  draw- 
ing. Fall,  9:30;   L. 

2.  Elementary  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  9:30;  L. 

3.  Elementary  Drawing.    A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring,  9:30;  L. 

4.  Advanced  Drawing.  Historic  periods  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting.  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in 
drawing.  Fall,  10:30;  L. 

5.  Advanced  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  Course  4. 

Winter,  10:30;  L. 
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6.  Advanced  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  Course  5. 

Spring,  10:30;   L. 

7.  The  History  of  Greek  Art,  with  a  consideration  of  the  arts  of 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,  in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art. 

Fall,  8:30;  L. 

8.  The  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Art,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  Renaissance  period.  Winter,  8:30;  L. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

Mrs.  Hubbard. 

9.  Perspective  Drawing.  Elementary  study  of  Linear  Perspec- 
tive. Principles  studied  and  applied  to  the  drawing  of  geometrical 
forms  and  familiar  objects.     Text-book,  Honey's  "Linear  Perspective. ' 

Fall,  11:30;  L. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  Course  9. ..Analysis 
of  principles.  Development  and  construction  of  the  arch.  Minified 
and  Spanton's  "Perspective."  Winter,  11:30;  L. 

11.  Advanced  Perspective  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  Course  10. 
Isometric  drawing.  Sciography.  Perspective  applied  to  "buildings,  use 
of  plan  and  perspective  erections.  Applications  to  sketching  and 
topography.    Reference  books:  Spanton  and  Ware.      Spring,  11:30;  L. 

12.  Oil  Painting.  Color  analysis  and  combinations.  Painting 
from  still  life,  fruits,  flowers,  draperies,  efc.  Landscape  painting. 
Study  of  the  draped  model.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  L. 

13.  Pastel  Painting.  The  various  studies  of  color  and  design  suit- 
able for  expression  in  this  medium.  Special  study  for  pastel  portraits 
and  the  draped  figures.  Hours  to  be  arranged.        L. 

14.  Water-Color  Painting.  Study  from  the  flat  and  from  nature, 
still  life,  landscape  or  model.  Design  from  plant  life  and  conventional. 
Figure  and  portrait  painting.  '  Hours  to  be  arranged.        L. 

15.  China  Painting.  Study  of  colors  and  combinations.  Painting 
from  the  flat.  Study  of  design  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc.,  leading  to 
orignal  designs.     China  burned  in  the  studio  kilns. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.        L. 

16.  Designing.  Study  of  Ornament  and  principle  of  design.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  reading,  and  the  drawing  of  designs. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.        L. 

The  Regular  Art  Course. 

This  course  of  four  years  is  so  planned  that  the  student  may  ac- 
quire not  only  the  technique  of  drawing  and  painting,  but  also  a  gen- 
eral art  education  and  a  degree  of  aesthetic  culture  tending  to  develop 
individual  powers  of  composition  and  art  of  expression. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  light  and  shade  drawing  from 
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the  antique,  study  of  perspective,  sketching  from  nature,  drawings  of 
still  life,  and  study  of  form  carried  out  in  clay  modeling. 

Color  studies  introduced  in  the  Spring  term. 

The  second  year  continues  the  drawing  from  cast  in  charcoal  and 
crayon,  copying  the  head,  mask  and  ornament  from  the  antique.  Color 
studies  in  water-colors  and  oil  are  given  with  the  work  in  black  and 
white. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  copies  the  bust  and 
full-length  figure  from  the  antique,  paints  from  the  draped  model  in  the 
life  class,  and  studies  portrait  painting  and  composition  or  sketching 
from  nature  and  landscape  painting. 

Requirements  for  Diploma. 

To  those  who  complete  this  course  of  four  years  study,  making  oil 
painting  their  major  study  and  including  the  History  of  Art,  a  diploma 
will  be  given. 

The  Normal  Art  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  public  or  normal  schools. 
It  comprises  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament,  mask,  and  head  from  the 
antique;  study  of  still  life;  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing; 
sketching;  study  of  design;  study  of  color  and  form  developed  in 
water-color  painting  and  clay  modeling. 

Class  lectures  are  given  on  the  teaching  of  form  and  color,  and  the 
history  of  art. 

Students  should  spend  two  years  in  pursuing  this  course;  but  to 
suit  individual  needs,  the  course  may  be  shortened,  and  what  is  most 
essential  will  be  given  in  the  time  available. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Faculty. 

DANIEL  EOARDMAN  PURINTON,  L.L.D.,  President. 

FREDERICK    LINCOLN    EMORY,    B.S.,    M.M.E.,    M.E.     Professor    of 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

WILL  H.  BOUGHTON,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. 

RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 

CLYDE  RANDOLPH,   A.B.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

FRED  ROSS  BURK,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engi- 
neering. 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 

ASHBEL  FAIRCHILD,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  this  College. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

FREDERICK    WILSON    TRUSCOTT,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 
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CHARLES    CHOLLET,   A.B.,    Professor   of   Romance   Languages    and 

Literatures. 
FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor   of  Fine  Arts. 
EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
FRIEND  E.  CLARK,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITHAM,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geology 

Organization- 

This  College  comprises  the  following  departments: 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineering; 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
The  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  such  other  work  as  pertains  to 
this  College,  are  provided  for  by  its  Faculty,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  Council. 

Buiidings  and  Equipment. 

All  instruction  in  engineering  has  been  centralized  in  the  new 
Mechanical  Hall  since  the  fall  of  1902.  This  building  is  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  campus  and  fronts  the  athletic  field.  It 
really  consists  of  two  buildings  connected  by  covered  passageways. 
The  main  building  is  168$  feet  long  and  three  stories  high  with  a  well 
lighted  basement  running  under  its  entire  length.  In  this  building  are 
the  lecture,  recitation,  drawing  and  instruction  rooms  of  the  various 
engineering  departments,  the  machine  and  woodworking  shops,  and  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  laboratories.  The  rear  building,  known  as 
tne  power  plant,  is  only  one  story  in  height  and  contains  the  boiler  and 
engine  room,  the  forge  shop  and  the  foundry. 

The  drawing  rooms,  shops  and  laboratories  have  been  equipped 
with  modern  apparatus  and  machinery,  affording  ample  accommodation 
for  practical  and  experimental  work.  In  the  drawing-rooms  are  collec- 
tions of  models  of  bridges,  furnaces,  structures,  mechanisms;  engines, 
pumps,  valves  and  valve  gear;  plaster  casts  and  descriptive  geometry 
models;  sets  of  charts,  State  and  Government  maps,  surveys,  photo- 
graphs, engineering  specifications,  drawings,  tracings  and  blue  prints. 

In  the  workshops  are  bench  and  machine  tools  and  workshop  ap- 
pliances for  working  wood  and  metal,  with  a  selected  variety  of  meas- 
ures, gauges,  small  tools,  stock  and  material. 

The  engineering  laboratories  are  fitted  with  standard  gauges  and 
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measures,  calculating  and  recording  instruments,  with  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  experimental  work  in  civil, 
mechanical,  steam,  hydraulic  and  electrical  engineering.  The  boilers, 
engines,  pumps  and  condensers  from  the  old  Mechanical  building  have 
been  repaired  and  installed  in  the  new  building  and  a  new  150-horse- 
power  Babcock  &  Wilcox  all  steel  boiler  has  been  recently  added  to 
the  boiler  plant.  A  50-horsepower  two  cylinder  Westinghouse  gas  en- 
gine direct  connected  to  a  37i  K.  W.  Westinghouse  direct  current  gen- 
erator, furnishes  the  power  for  the  shops  and  laboratories,  and  new 
motors,  electrical  machinery  and  other  motive  power  machinery  of 
modern  type  have  been  especially  selected  and  arranged  for  experi- 
mental work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The  passenger 
locomotive  donated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has 
been  placed  in  the  power  plant  and  will  be  mounted  so  as  to  provide 
practical  instruction  in  railway  engineering. 

The  latest  trade  literature,  catalogues  and  reports  of  commercial 
developments  in  engineering  are  kept  in  classified  files  for  students' 
reference.  The  University  Library  has  a  thoroughly  classified  and  in- 
dexed collection  of  the  standard  and  latest  books  in  engineering  and 
the  allied  sciences,  complete  bound  sets  of  the  transactions  of  several 
scientific  and  engineering  societies;  and  current  issues  and  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  principal  scientific  and  technical  periodicals. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

In  the  classroom  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  combined  with 
text-book  study  and  recitation.  Engineering  problems  and  subjects 
are  assigned  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library  or  drawing-room,  in  the 
field,  the  shop  or  the  laboratory.  The  several  lines  of  work  in  any 
given  study  are  co-ordinated  so  far  as  possible*  as  noted  in  schedules 
of  this  College.  In  this  way  time  is  economized.  The  student  con- 
centrates his  attention,  focalizing  it  upon  the  particular  question,  prob- 
lem or  project  in  hand.  The  classroom  instruction  is  supplemented 
throughout  by  practical  work  in  the  field  and  drawing-room,  shops  and 
engineering  laboratory.  Visits  of  inspection  to  industrial  establish- 
ments and  power  plants  are  made  whenever  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  Manual  Training  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  is  largely  that  of  the  shop  exercise  system,  by  which  the  student 
is  familiarized  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  constructive  me- 
chanics. Later  on  such  instruction  is  combined  with  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  machine  elements,  tools  and  apparatus.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  economies  of  time  and  material  by  use  of  the  shop-order 
system  in  accounting  for  the  same. 

In  engineering  drawing  and  designing  the  work  is  carried  along 
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with  the  study  of  actual  typical  details  of  structural  elements,  and, 
where  possible,  parallel  with  the  construction  of  similar  elements  or 
exercises  in  the  laboratories  and  mechanical  shops.  Frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  models,  to  blue  prints  of  engineering  structures  and  to 
existing  work  in  the  institution  or  elsewhere.  An  opportunity  is 
also  afforded  for  the  necessary  graphical  treatment  of  engineering 
problems  arising  in  lectures  and  the  classroom  instruction  of  any 
quarter. 

Lectures,  field  practice,  mimeograph  notes,  collateral  reading, 
conference  work  and  sketching  accompany  all  the  practical  lines  of 
work. 

In  Experimental  Engineering,  the  students  are  required  to  make 
scientific  observations,  keep  records  of  tests,  facilitate  deductions 
therefrom  by  the  use  of  calculating  instruments,  tabulate  and  plot  re- 
sults and  make  reports  upon  the  test  in  due  form.  Each  member  of 
the  class  is  required  to  use  and  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  in- 
struments and  apparatus  of  any  given  course.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  groups  of  three  or  four  students  and  furnished  with  mimeograph- 
ed notes  and  forms. 

Requirements  of  Admission  to  Engineering  Courses. 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  the  regular  four  years  engineering 
courses  are  as  follows: 

Algebra,  4  courses; 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3  courses; 

Physics  with  laboratory,  2  courses; 

Chemistry  with  laboratory,  3  courses; 

English,  9  courses; 

Foreign  Language,  6  courses; 

History,  2  courses; 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  courses; 

Total,       "  31  courses. 

The  following  substitutions  may  be  made.  One  year  of  ancient 
language  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  modern  language.  On:? 
year  of  modern  language  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  Chemis- 
try, the  Chemistry  to  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 

For  a  description  of  the  above  prescribed  preparatory  courses  see 
"Entrance  Requirements"  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  a 
previous  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses. 

Students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  re- 
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quired  to  present  the  same  qualifications  as  candidates  for  one  of  the 
regular  courses  in  this  College.  Students  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
over  who  are  not  candidates  for  an  Engineering  degree,  but  who  wish 
to  pursue  special  studies  along  engineering  lines,  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  take 
the  desired  studies  advantageously;  but  if  they  subsequently  desire 
to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular  course  in  engi- 
neering they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examination  for  that 
year. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Students  from  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  upon  the  same  conditions  under  which  students  of  this  Uni- 
versity are  allowed  to  advance  .namely: 

A  student  to  be  registered  as  a  Freshman  must  not  be  more  than 
three  courses  behind  his  class;  to  be  registered  as  a  Sophomore, 
Junior  or  a  Senior  he  must  have  completed  the  required  work  of  his 
course,  including  entrance  examinations  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  year;  and  if  a  Sophomore,  must  not  be  more  than  three 
courses,  or,  if  a  Junior  or  a  Senior,  not  more  than  two  courses  behind 
his  class. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  Engineering  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year. 

Engineering  Courses  Offered  in  this  College. 

The  following  degree  courses  are  offered: 

1.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering; 

2.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering; 

3.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

4.  A  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer; 

5.  A  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer; 

The  following  special  courses  are  offered: 

1.  Groups  of  elective  courses  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students  taking 
work  in  engineering  subjects. 

2.  Special  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, for  students  who  do  not  desire  an  engineering  degree. 

3.  Special  courses  in  Manual  Training  for  teachers. 
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4.     Special  courses  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  for  artisans,  mechanics 
apprentices,  stationary  engineers,  electricians,  etc. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGINEERING 
COURSES. 


Undergraduate  Courses  in  Engineering. 

These  four  years  courses  lead  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Bach 
elor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  They  consist  of  the  prescribed  courses  detailed 
below  under  the  heading  "Requirements  of  Courses."  Undergraduates 
in  this  College,  however,  are  allowed  to  specialize  in  those  branches 
permitting  a  certain  amount  of  specialization,  but  they  may  not  take 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  courses  in  any  one  quarter. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  young  men  who  have  pur 
sued  successfully  the  prescribed  studies  to  enter  upon  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  professional  work  with  intelligence  and  well  directed 
application.  Fundamental  training  is  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  engineering.  Academic  courses  are  provided  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education.  These  form  the  best  preparation  fo.* 
future  professional  work  and  constitute  the  proper  foundation  upon 
which  one  may  build  successfully  his  professional  career  and  reputa- 
tion. Thorough  technical  and  practical  instruction  follow — training  a 
student  to  meet  the  demands  and  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties 
of  his  early  engineering  work,  enabling  him  to  keep  pace  with  engi- 
neering progress  and  to  prepare  to  meet  the  obligations  of  responsiblB 
work  later  in  his  career. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Engineering. 

These  lead  to  the  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Mechanical  Engineer,  respectively.  They  consist  of  eight  advanced 
engineering  courses  and  a  thesis,  and  require  one  year  (three  quarters) 
of  resident  study  and  work  at  the  University. 

A  candidate  for  professional  degrees  is  required  to  have 
completed  the  prescribed  four  years  course  of  undergraduate  study  In 
that  department  of  this  College  in  which  he  proposes  to  take  a  de- 
gree, or  to  have  completed  such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  at  some 
other  institution  of  recognized  standing  conferring  the  same  or  an 
equivalent  baccalaureate  degree.  In  this  case  the  diploma  and  other 
certificates  of  proficiency  should  be  presented. 
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Special  Engineering  Courses. 

Deserving  young  men  who  have  not  the  time  or  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  take  a  full  course,  will  be  allowed  to  take  special  or  par- 
tial courses,  consisting  of  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared  to  take  up, 
provided  that  such  partial  courses  shall  have  been  approved  by  their 
class  officers. 

These  consist  of  groups  of  electives  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students, 
and  for  special  students  taking  work  in  engineering  subjects.  The 
latter  are  especially  designed  for  surveyors,  manual  training  teachers, 
and  for  others  who  are  equipping  themselves  for  some  particular 
field  of  engineering,  commercial,  or  industrial  work. 

These  lines  of  work  afford  opportunity  for  specializing  in  the  un- 
dergraduate departments  of  the  Engineering  College.  Students  who 
do  not  propose  to  take  a  full  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  Engineer- 
ing may,  nevertheless,  be  quite  fully  prepared  to  take  up  certain  lines 
of  profitable  study  and  work  during  their  residence  at  the  University. 

Theses. 

Every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degree  in  Engi- 
neering will  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  relating 
to  a  special  branch  of  engineering  or  other  department  of  applied 
science.  The  thesis  must  be  either  a  design  or  a  review  of  some  ma- 
chine, structure  or  process  belonging  to  some  department  of  scientific 
investigation.  It  must  be  fully  elaborated  and  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  working  drawings  or  models  required  for  the  proper  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 

With  its  accompanying  drawings  it  will  be  presented  first  to  the 
professor  under  whose,  -guidance  it  has  been  prepared.  It  must  be 
accepted  by  the  head  of  that  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred  and  approved  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  prepared  according  to  the 
official  specifications  for  theses,  must  be  placed  in  the  University 
Library  before  graduation. 

Engineering  Society. 

The  Engineering  Society  is  organized  in  connection  yith  the  En- 
gineering departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the  students  of  these  de- 
partments, and  meets  once  in  two  weeks.  Its  object  is  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  All  engineering  students  are  re- 
quested to  join  this  organization  and  perform  such  work  as  its  rules 
require.  Students  taking  either  of  the  four-year  courses  leading  to 
the  baccalaureate  degrees  in  Engineering  are  expected  to  engage  ac- 
tively for  three  years  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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Undergraduate  Course  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

This  is  a  four  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  It  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to 
laying  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  general  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  needed  by  practitioners  in  civil  engineering;  so  that 
graduates,  guided  by  their  theoretical  education,  and  the  practical 
training  they  may  get  during  the  course,  may  find  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  line  of  their  profession  and  develop  into  useful  investiga- 
tors and  scientific  constructors. 

The  scope  of  the  course  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
statement  of  requirements  for  graduation,  which  follows: 

Requirements  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing: 

Department.  Subject.  Number.  Credit 


Mathematics — Trigonometry                               8 

1 

course 

Higher  Algebra,                          9 

1 

" 

Analytic  Geometry                    11 

1 

<< 

Differential  Calculus                 15 

1 

<< 

Integral  Calculus                       16 

1 

tt 

German  or  French —                                   4,  5,  6 

3 

n 

Analytical  Chemistry —                                4,  5,  6 

1 

<< 

Geology — General  Geology,                                3 

1 

" 

Economic  Geology,                         5,  6 

2 

t* 

Mineralogy,                                          7 

1 

u 

Physics — General  Physics,                         6,  7,  8 

3 

M 

Dynamos  and  Motors,                17,  18 

2 

(< 

Mechanics  &  Applied  Mathematics — Statics,  2 

1 

fl 

Strength  of  Materials,    3 

1 

" 

Kinetics,                             4 

1 

M 

Power,                             5,  6 

2 

«< 

Mechanical  Engineering — Woodworking,     1,  2 

1 

«< 

Testing  Laboratory,  70,  71,  72 

1 

" 

Civil  Engineering — Drawing,            1,  9,  10,  11 

4 

<< 

Descriptive   Geometry  2,  3 

2 

<< 

Land  Surveying,                 4 

1 

" 

Railroad  Surveying,           5 

1 

<< 

Topographical  and  Mine 

Surveying,                        6 

1 

(( 

Railroad  Construction,      7 

1 

<< 

Roads,   Streets  &  Pave- 

ments,                             8 

1 

«( 

Hydraulics,                         12 

1 

" 

Stereotomy,                        13 

1 

* 
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Stresses   in    Roofs 

and 

Bridges, 

14, 

15 

Bridge  Design, 

16 

Municipal  &  San. 

Eng. 

17 

Railroad  Economy, 

13 

Masonry  Construction, 

19 

Gen.     Engineering 

Cor 

L- 

struction, 

20 

Thesis, 

21 

Law — Engineering  Jurisprudence, 

Elective  from 

any  department, 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
* 
1* 


Total, 


48 


Students  who  wish  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mining  Engineering,  Hydraulics,  Structural  design  or  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz.:  No  substitution  or  election  will  be  allowed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year.  Any  student  desiring  to  so  specialize 
must  prepare  a  list  of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  substitute  or  elect,  and 
a  scheme  of  the  work  proposed,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  and  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades, 
and  filed  with  the  registrar. 

Distribution  of  the  Work  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Each  subject  is  followed  by  its  department  number,  and,  if  a 
fractional  course,  by  its  credit  value. 


HOUR. 


FALL. 


8:30  German  4. 

9:30  Project.  Draw.  1 
10:30  Trigonometry  8 
11:30  Geology  3 

1:30  Woodwork'g  1, 1-3 


FIRST  YEAR. 

WINTER. 

German  5 
Mech.  Draw.  9 
Anal.  Geom.  11 
Geology  5 
Woodworking  1,  1-3 

SECOND  YEAR. 


SPRING. 

German  6 
Land  Surveying  4 
Algebra  9 
Geology  6 
Woodworking  1,  1-3 


8:30  Diff.  Calculus  15 

9:30  Physics  6 
10:30  Mech.  Draw.  10 
11:30  Descrip.  Geom.  2 

1:30  Anal.  Chem.  4,1-3 


Integral  Cal.  15 
Physics  7 

Mech.  Draw.  11 
Desc.  Geom.  3 

Anal.  Chem.  5,  1-3 


Mechanics  2 
Physics  b 

Top.  &  Min.  Surv.  6 
Field  Prac.  m  6 
Anal.  Chem.  6,  1-3 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


8:30  R.  R.  Surveying  5 
9:30  Mechanics  3 

10:30  Mineralogy  7 

11:30 

Sat.  Testing  Lab.  70, 1-3 


R.  R.  Constmct'n  7 
Mechanics. 4 
Physics  17 

Testing  Lab.  71,  1-3 


Rds.  &  Pavem'ts  8 

Physics  18 
Masonry  Const.  19 
Testing  Lab.  72,  1-3 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


8:30  Power  5 

9:30  R'fs  &  Brid's  14 
10:30  Stereotomy  13 
11:30  Mun.&San.Eng.l7 

1:30  Thesis  throughout  the  year. 


Power  6 

Roofs  &  Bridges  15 

Bridge  Design  16 


Hydraulics  12 
Eng.  Const.  20 
Eng.  Jurisprud.  1-2 
R.  R.  Economy  18. 


NOTE. — One-third  of  a  course  means  five  hours  per  week  in 
draughting  room  or  laboratory  for  one  full  term.  One-half  course 
means  daily  recitations  for  six  weeks. 

Under  Graduate  Courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

These  are  four  year  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.  These  aourses  seek  to  develop  the  principles  and  to  pre- 
pare for  intelligent  work  involving  the  design,  selection,  cost,  con- 
struction, installation,  testing  and  management  of  power  generators, 
prime  movers,  and  machinery  for  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
power  transmission;  the  planning,  equipment,  cost,  construction  and 
management  of  manufacturing  plants,  shops,  factories,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 

The  department  equipment  has  recently  been  strengthened  by  the 
gift  of  the  locomotive  previously  mentioned.  This  engine,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  machinery  that  has  been  installed,  will  afford 
ample  facilties  for  the  study  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  in 
addition  to  the  other  courses  offered.  It  is  the  intention  to  develop 
this  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  at 
present  the  exact  nature  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  cannot  be  an- 
nounced. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  either  the  Mechanical  or 
the  Electrical  alternative  of  the  fourth  year,  receiving  in  either  case 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  This 
provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  specialize  in  either  the  steam,  manufacturing  or  the  electrical 
branches  of  this  profession. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will 
be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements 
and  satisfactorily  completes  the  following  forty  and  one-fifth  required 
college  courses,  and  four  and  one-fifth  courses  selected  from  one  of  the 
elective  groups  given  below: 


Required  Courses. 

French  or  German 

3 

courses; 

Advanced  Algebra 

1 

course; 

Trigonometry 

1 

course; 

Analytic  Geometry 

1 

course; 

Calculus 

2 

courses; 

Geology 

2 

courses ; 

Analytic  Chemistry 

1 

course; 

Physics 

3 

courses ; 

Descriptive  Geometry 

1 

course; 

Land  Surveying 

1 

course; 

Mechanics 

2 

courses; 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

course ; 

Mechanic  Arts 

4  4-5  courses; 

Mechanism  and  Machinery 

1 1-5  courses; 

Machine  Design 

3-5 

course ; 

Power  Plant  Design 

3-E 

course; 

Drawing  and  Design 

5 

courses ; 

Valves   and  Valve   Gears 

3-E 

course; 

Dynamos  and  Motors 

1  3-5  courses ; 

Development  and  Utilization  of 

Power     2 

courses; 

Thermodynamics  of  Engineering 

1 

course ; 

Heat  Engines 

3-E 

course; 

Power  Transmission 

1-5 

course ; 

Engineering  Jurisprudence 

1-2 

course; 

Experimental  Engineering 

2  1-5  courses; 

Thesis 

1 

course ; 

Total  40  1-5 

Groups  of  Elective  Courses. 


Regular  Course. 

Steam  Engine  Design 
Steam  Boilers 
Hydraulics 
Electrical  Machinery 
Electric  Lighting 


3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 
1  course; 
1  course; 
1  course; 


-4  1-5  courses 
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Electrical  Group. 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electric  Lighting 
Electrical  Railways 
Electrical  Distribution 
Any   approved  Electrical   course   given 
by  the  Department  of  Physics 

Mechanical  Group. 

Steam  Engine  Design 
Steam  Boilers 
Hydraulics 

Materials  of  Engineering 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Machinery  and  Mill  Work 
Machine  Design 

Any  approved  course  given  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mechanics  and  Ap- 
plied Mathematics 


2  courses; 

1  course; 
3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 

1  or  more  courses 

3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 


1  or  mjore  courses; 


Distribution  of  the  Work  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

HOUR.            FALL. 

WINTER. 

SPRING. 

8:30  German  4 

German  5 

German  6 

9:30 

Land  Surveying 

10:30  Trigonometry 

Anal.  Geometry 

Algebra  5 

11:30  Geology 

Geology  4 

1:30  Mech.    Draw.    20.. 

Mech.  Drawing  21 

Mech.  Draw.  22, 

2-5  W.  &  F. 

2-5 

2-5 

1:30  Woodwk'g   1,    3-5 

Pattern-making  3, 

Foundry  7,  3-5 

T.  and  Th.  and  8:00  S 

3-5 
SECOND  YEAR. 

8:30  Different    Calc'us 

Integral  Calculus 

Mechanics  2 

9:30  Physics  6 

Physics  7 

Physics  8 

10:30 

Mechanism  24,  3-5 

Mechanism  25, 

11:30  Descrip've  Geom. 

M.,  W.  and  F. 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 

1:30  Analyt'l  Chem.   5 

Anal.  Chemistry  6 

Anal.  Chem.  7 

T.  and  Th. 

1:30  Mec.Draw.    23,1-3 

Mech.  Drawing  26 

Mech.  Drawing  27 

F.    (Elective.) 

Wed.  and  F.     2-5 

W.  and  F.     2-5 

8:00  Forging  5,  1-3 

Tin  &  Pipe  W'k  9, 

Machine  Work  10, 

S. 

1-3 

1-3 
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8:30  Power  5 

9:30  Str.  of  Mater'ls  4, 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Power  6 
Mechanics  3 


0:30  Val's&  Valve  G'rs    D.  C.  Machinery 


28,  3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
11:30 
1:30   Mach.   Work   11, 

2-5  M.  and  F. 
1:30  Mach.  Draw.  29, 

Tu.   and   Th.     2-5 
8:00  Exp.    Mech's    70, 
S.  1-3 


3-5,  M.,  W.  and  F. 

Machine  Work  12, 

2-5 
Mach.  Draw'g  30, 

2-5 
Test'g  Mater.  72, 
1-3 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Thermodynamics  40 
Mach.  Design  31 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
A.  C.  Machinery 


Mach.  Work  13 

2-5 
Mach.  Draw'g  32, 

2-5 
Power  Measure.  71, 

1-3 


8:30  Heat  Engines  41,    Pow.  Plant  Des'n  43,  Thesis 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F.  3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 

9:30  Steam  Eng.   Des.    Steam  Boilers  42, 

34,  3-5  M.,  W.   &  F.         3-5,  M.,  W.  and  F. 
10:30  I.  Elect.  Mach  51    Elect.  Lighting  55 
1:30   Draw.  &  Des'n  35, 
Tu.,  Th.  and  F.     3-5 
1:30  Mach.    Const.    14, 

2-5  M.  and  W. 
8:00  Eng'g  Lab.  73, 
S.  2-5 


Draw.   &  Des'n  36, 

3-5 
Mach.  Const.  15, 

2-5 
Eng'g  Labor.  74, 

2-5 


Power  Iransm.  59, 

1-2 
Eng'g  Juris.  1-2 
Draw.  &  Design  37, 

3-5 


Eng'g  Lab.  75  2-5, 


FOURTH  YEAR— (Electrical  Course.) 


8:30  Heat  Eng's  41,3-5 
M.,  W.  and  F. 
10:30  Elect.     Mach.    51 
11:30  Elect.  Dist.  52,3-o 
if.,  W.  and  F. 

1:30  Mach.    Const.    14, 
2-5  M.  and  W. 

1:30  Des'n  &  Draw.   56, 
3-5  Tu.,  Th.  and  F. 

8:00  Eng.  Lab.  73,  2-5 


Pow.PlantDes'n  43, 
3-5  M.  W.  and  F. 
Electric  Lighting  53 
Elec.Railr'ds54,  3-5 

M.,  W.  and  F. 
Mach.  Const.  15,  2-5 

M.  and  W. 
Des'n  &  Draw.  57,  3-5 

Tu.,  Th.  and  F. 
Eng'g  Lab.  74,  2-5 


Thesis 

Eng'g  Juris.  1-2 
Pow.  Transm.  59, 

Elect.  Mach.  55 


1-2 


Design  &  Draw.  58,  3-5 
Tu.,  Th.  and  F. 
Eng'g  Lab.  75,  2-5 


FOURTH  YEAR— (Mechanical  Alternative.) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  M.  E.  may  select  their  elective 
studies  from  the  Mechanical  Group  of  electives,  but  such  elective  cour- 
ses must  be  taken  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  announced  in  the  cat- 
alogue.    The  required  course  will  be  taken  as  scheduled  above. 
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Manual  Training  Courses. 

The  first  group  consists  of  Courses  1,  2,  3  and  5,  consisting  of  shop 
practice  in  wood  and  metal  working.  The  second  group  consists  of 
mechanical  drawing,  Courses  20,  21,  22,  and  shop  practice  in  wood  and 
metal  working,  Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  These  courses  aim  to 
present  the  simple  elements  of  some  of  the  constructive  arts  which  ad- 
mit of  being  developed  into  a  logical  series  of  exercises.  Their  merit 
is  chiefly  educational  rather  than  as  possessing  any  intrinsic  value  in 
relation  to  the  several  branches  of  handicraft  work  from  which  they 
are  taken.  The  primary  object  is  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  the 
form  of  objects,  and  of  the  hand  to  produce  such  forms  in  the  materials 
most  commonly  used  in  constructive  work.  At  the  same  time  the  stu- 
dent is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  fundamental  tools  and  with  the 
accuracy  called  for  in  the  production  of  the  elements  of  construction 
and  of  simple  combinations  of  the  same  in  fitting  parts  of  the  work  to- 
gether. There  is  sufficient  instruction  .n  handicraft  work  and  practice 
to  form  a  proper  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  work  with  machine 
tools  in  mechanical  construction,  and  these  courses  are,  therefore,  re- 
quired of  all  students  taking  the  full  course  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  or 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  positions  as  foremen  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments, may  take  additional  work  in  the  shop  in  which  they  wish 
to  specialize.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  machinery,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  construction  of 
new  machines  and  apparatus  for  the  University,  as  well  as  the  work- 
ing up  in  the  shops  (Of  original  designs  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  Department.  All  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
are  recommended  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision  and  devote  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  shop  and  drawing-room  practice. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Each  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Engineering  de- 
partments is  known  as  a  full  course  unless  otherwise  stated;  that  is, 
a  course  of  five  class  exercises  a  week  for  one  quarter,  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  laboratory  or  other  practical  work. 

The  following  branches  of  applied  science  and  engineering  are  rep- 
resented in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Engineering  departments: 

Civil  Engineering  Mechanical  Engineering 

Designing  Metallurgy 

Drawing  Mining  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering  Municipal  Engineering 

Experimental  Engineering  Railroad  Engineering 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Sanitary  Engineering 

Mechanics  Steam  Engineering 

Mechanic  Arts  Structural  Engineering 

Applied  Mathematics  Surveying 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Professor  W.  H.  Boughton  anu  Professor  Russell  L.  Morris. 

1.  Projection  Drawing.  Orthographic  projections  in  one  quad- 
rant; elementary  problems  in  shades  and  shadows;  isometric  and  ob- 
lique projections.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Drawing-room  work. 
Warren's  "Industrial  Drawing,"  Part  III,  and  Faunce's  "Descriptive 
Geometry.1'  Fall  9:30  Professor  Morris.      24  E. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Orthographic  projections  in  the  four 
quadrants;  problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane;  tangencies  and  the 
development  of  single-curved  surfaces.    Warren's  text-books. 

Fall  11:30,  Professor  Morris.     24  E. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Single-curved,  double-curved  and  warp- 
ed surfaces:  intersections,  tangencies  and  developments;  shades,  shad- 
ows and  perspective.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Warren's  text-books. 

Winter  11:30,  Professor  Morris.     24  E. 

4.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying;  mag- 
netic variations;  calculating  the  content;  retracing  old  lines;  division 
of  lands;   establishment  of  meridians;   care  and  use  of  instruments: 
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mapping  the  survey;  field  practice.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Gilles- 
pie's "Surveying."  Spring  9:30,  Professor  Morris.     24  E. 

5.  Railroad  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  railroad  survey- 
ing.    Lectures,  recitations  and  field  work. 

Fall  8:30,  Professor  Morris.     24  E. 

6.  Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of 
topographic,  hydrographic  and  barometric  surveying.  Theory  and 
practice  of  underground  surveying.  Lectures,  recitations  and  field 
practice.  Prerequisite  Course  4.  Spring  10:30,  Professor  Boughtcn.  26  E. 

7.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Tunnels,  trestles, 
track  work,  earth  work,  signalling,  graduation,  masonry,  etc.  Trat- 
man's  "Track  and  Trackwork."      Winter  8:30,  Professor  Morris,  24  E. 

8.  Roads  and  Pavements.  Location,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance; study  and  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  road-mak- 
ing material.     Lectures.  Spring  8:30,  Professor  Morris. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Detail  shop  drawing.  Lettering.  Plat- 
ting the  survey.  Thome's  "Junior  and  Intermediate  Courses  in  Draw- 
ing." Winter  9:30,  Professor  Morris.     30  E. 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Engineering  drawing,  detail  shop  draw- 
ing, lettering.     Thome's  "Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing." 

Fall  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.     30  E. 

11.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Thome's  "Senior  Course"  completed  or 
an  equivalent.  Winter  10:30,  Professor  Boughton,  30  E. 

12.  Hydraulics.  Theoretic  pressure  and  energy  of  water;  flow  of 
water  through  orifices  tubes  and  weirs;  flow  in  conduits,  pipes,  canals, 
brooks,  and  rivers,  current  meters,  water  motors,  water  wheels,  etc. 
Lectures  and  recitations.     Merriman's  "Hydraulics." 

Spring  8:30,  Professor  Boughton.  26  E. 

13.  Sterectcmy.  Stone-cutting,  plain  and  decorative.  Recita- 
tion and  laboratory.     Warren's  "Stone  Cutting." 

Fall  10:30,  Professor  Morris.  24  E 

14.  Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridges.  Determination  of  stresses  by 
graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prere- 
quisite, Strength  of  Materials. 

Fall  9:30,  Professor  Boughton,  26  E. 

15.  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Arches.  Continuation  of  course  li. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Winter  9:30,  Professor  Boughton.  26  E. 

16.  Bridge  Design.  Detailed  designs  of  bridges  and  other  struc- 
tures of  wood  and  of  steel.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
course  15.  Winter  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.  26  E. 

17.  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Water  supply  for  muni- 
cipalities, sewerage  systems,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Fall  11:30,  Professor  Boughton.  26  E. 

18.  Economic  Railroad   Location.     General  theory  of  railrpad  lo- 
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cation;  effect  of  grades,  curvature  and  distance  on  operating  expense 
and  revenue;  railroad  finance  and  management.  Wellington's  "Econo- 
mic Theory  of  Railway  Location."  Spring  11:30,  Professor  Morris;  24  E. 

19.  Masonry  Construction.  As  presented  in  Baker's  '"Masonry 
Construction."  Spring  11:30,  Professor  Bough  ton,  26  E. 

20.  General  Engineering  Construction.  Supplementary  to  other 
courses  of  this  department,  especially  numbers  7,  16,  19,  and  these 
are  prerequisites.  Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Boughton;  26  E. 

21.  Thesis.  See  "General  Description  of  Engineering  courses" 
for  thesis  requirements. 

NOTE. — In  the  several  surveying  courses,  whether  so  stated  in 
the  announcement  or  not,  there  may  be  field  practice  on  Friday 
afternoons  or  at  other  times  different  from  the  recitation  hour  as  the 
instructor  may  arrange,  and  the  student  should  keep  this  in  mind 
when   selecting  his   courses  for  any  quarter. 

Courses  for  Graduates. 

The  general  requirements  of  candidates  for  advanced  Engineering 
degrees  are  stated  on  a  previous  page. 

Any  candidate  for  the  degree  of  C.  E.  must  take  the  principal 
part  of  his  graduate  work,  including  the  thesis,  in  this  department 
and  along  some  special  line  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  this  department.  Work  taken  in  other  departments  must  be 
with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  this  department. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Randolph,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Cather 
and  Mr.  Fairchild.- 

(When  no  instructor's  name  is  appended  to  a  course,  such  course 
will  be  given  by  the  head  of  the  department.) 

Courses  in  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

1.  Woodworking.  Includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery  and 
other  bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  edge  tools  in  soft 
and  hard  woods,  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining  and  making  typical 
framed  work;  woodturning,  comprising  the  fundamental  geometric 
forms  in  soft  and  hard  woods;  fitting  forms  of  reversed  curves;  face 
plate  work,  chucking,  boring,  finishing  and  polishing.  Three-fifths 
course,  or  9  actual  hours  per  week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 1:30. 

2nd  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30 
and  Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Fairchild;  21  M.  H. 
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2.  Woodworking.  Advanced  work  for  special  students.  In  this 
course  the  student  is  permitted  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  his 
choice.  The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  time  spent 
in  the  shop  and  the  progress  made  by  the  student.    Time  as  assigned. 

Mr.  Fairchild;    21   M.   H. 

3.  Pattern-Making.  Applies  the  foregoing  instruction  in  its  rela- 
tion to  patterns  for  machine  construction,  considers  the  types  of  pat- 
terns and  usual  allowances  for  draft,  shrinkage  and  finish,  with  exer- 
cises in  making  patterns  of  machine  elements  and  other  work  to  be 
executed  in  the  machine  shop.  Three-fifths  course,  or  9  hours  per 
week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 1:30. 

2nd  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30 
and  Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Fairchild;  21  M.  H. 

4.  Pattern-Making.  A  continuation  of  Course  3  for  special  stu- 
dents. Credit  for  this  course  is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  of  the  student.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Mr.Fairchild;   21  M.  H. 

5.  Forging.  Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming,  weld- 
ing and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing;  making  typi- 
cal tools  to  be  used  later  in  the  machine  shop;  manner  of  wjorking 
forges;  determining  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  the  stu- 
dents' welded  joints.     4  hours  per  week. 

One-third  course.     Sophomores;  Fall,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00. 
Other  sections  at  times  to  suit  convenience  of  students. 

Mr.  West;   7  M.  H. 

6.  Forging.  A  continuation  of  Course  5  for  special  students. 
Credit  is  given  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress 
of  the  student.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  West;   7  M.  H. 

7.  Foundry.  Molding  and  casting  in  connection  with  pattern- 
making;  selection,  preparation  and  use  of  molding,  facing  and  parting 
sands;  use  of  typical  molders'  tools  and  appliances;  making  castings 
from  exercise  patterns  and  from  those  for  machine  work. 

Three-fifths  course.     Spring,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr. West;  8  M.  H. 

8.  Foundry  Practice.  A  continuation  of  course  7  for  special  stu- 
dents.   This  course  will  not  be  given  during  year  1903-4. 

Mr.  West;  8  M.  H. 

9.  Tin-Smithing  and  Pipe-Fitting.  Brazing,  tinning,  forging  and 
use  of  coppers;  seamless  and  solder-jointed  work  in  tin  and  sheet-iron; 
laying  out,  cutting  and  forming  sheet-metal;  solder  joints  for  electrical 
fitting;  bending  and  coiling  pipe;  making  joints  and  use  of  packing; 
drilling  and  tapping  for  pipe  and  bolt-holes  in  boiler  plate;   soft  and 
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hard  patches;   tank  and  boiler  riveting,  caulking  and  tube  expanding. 
One-third  course.    Winter,  Saturday,  8  to  12. 

Mr.  West;  7  M.  H. 

10.  Machine  Work.  Tool  smithing,  iron  work  at  the  bench,  chip- 
ping, filing,  fitting,  scraping,  polishing;  key-seating;  formation  of 
straight-edges,  surface-plate.  Handwork  with  machine  tools,  drilling, 
tapping.  One-third  course.    Spring,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00. 

Mr.  Cather;   11  M.  H. 

11,  12,  13.  Machine  Tool  Work.  A  continuation  of  Course  7.  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  machine  tool  work  with  drill-press,  lathe,  shap- 
er,  planer,  emery  grinder,  and  milling  machine;  production  of  typical 
details  of  machine  tools  and  other  workshop  appliances. 

Each  6  hours  per  week.    Two-fifths  course. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tu.  and  Thu.,  1:30.      Mr.  Cather;  11  M.  H. 

14,  15,  16.  Machine  Construction.  Reproduction  of  typical  de- 
tails of  steam-engine  and  other  motive-power  machinery;  work  from 
original  designs;  manufacture  of  special  apparatus  for  shop  and  lab- 
oratory use;  practice  in  building,  assembling  and  erecting  workshop 
and  engineering  appliances,  motive-power  machinery  and  accessories, 
and  in  attendance  on  the  same.  Each  6  hours  per  week.  Two-fifths 
course.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  1:30. 

Mr.  Cather;  11  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design. 

20,  21,  22.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Plain  lettering,,  care  and  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  selected  geometric  constructions,  line  exer- 
cises, finished  drawings.  Isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  projec- 
tion and  perspective.  Working  drawings  from  models  and  blue  prints, 
tracing  and  blue  printing.  Mimeographed  notes,  blue  prints.  Tracy's 
"Mechanical  Drawing"  and  "Reinhardt's  Lettering." 

Each  6  hours  per  week,  or  two-fifths  course. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  1:30. 

Mr.  Randolph;    25  M.  H. 

23.  Machine  Drawing.  Working  drawings  of  machine  parts  from 
sketches  and  models.  Elective  for  Sophomores.  Prerequisite,  Course 
21.     One-third  course.      Fall,  Friday,  1:30.        Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

24  and  25.  Mechanism  and  Machinery.  Analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  mechanisms,  diagrams  of  relative  velocities  jpf  machine  parts; 
principles  of  transmission  and  change  of  motion  by  linkages,  rolling 
contact,  tooth  gearing,  couplings,  belting,  cams,  parallel  and  straight 
line  motions;  classification  and  analysis  of  machinery  with  special 
attention  to  workshop  appliances,  machine  tools  and  machinery  of 
transmission.     Lectures,  recitations  and  drawing,  Courses  26  and  27 
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Barr's  '"Kinematics  of  Machinery."  Each  three-fifths  course.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Monday,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:30.  Mr.  Randolph;   14  M.  H. 

26,  27.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Drawings  of  machine  parts  from 
sketches,  details  of  mechanical  movements  and  drawings  of  machine 
part  worked  out  in  Courses  24  and  25,  respectively.  Lectures  and 
drawing.     Each  6  hours  per  week  or  two-fifths  course. 

Winter  and  Spring,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  1:30.      Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

28.  Valves  and  Valve  Gears.  Comparison  of  valve  diagrams;  an- 
alysis and  design  of  valves  and  valve  gears.  Prerequisite,  Course  27. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  drawing,  Course  29.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  10:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

29.  Machine  Drawing.  Drawing  room  practice  accomp?,nying 
course  28.     Two-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;   25  M.  H. 

30.  Machine  Drawing.  Conventional  methods,  detail  and  as- 
sembled drawings,  tracing  and  blue  printing.  Prerequisite,  Course  22. 
Two-fifths  course. 

Winter,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;   25  M.  H. 

31.  Machine  Design.  Elements  in  machine  design,  conven- 
tional and  rational;  adaptation  of  commercial  sizes;  proportioning 
fastenings,  flanges,  bearings,  rotating  pieces,  connecting  links  and  ma- 
chine supports;  machanics  of  machinery;  influence  of  material  and 
treatment  on  design.  Lectures,  recitations  and  drawing,  Course  32. 
Unwin's  "Machine  Design;"  F.  R.  Jones'  "Machine  Design." 

Three-fifths  course.     Spring,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30. 

Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

32.  Machine  Drawing.  Drawing  room  practice  accompanying 
Course  31.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

33.  Machine  Design.  Continuation  of  Course  31.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  drawing.     Fall,  11:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

34.  Steam  Engine  Design.  Comparison  of  rational  and  empirical 
formulae;  complete  design  of  simple  engine.  Supplemented  by  Course 
35.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

Three-fifths  course.    Fall,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30;  16  M.  H. 

35.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Drawing-room  practice  accompany- 
ing Course  34;  as  far  as  possible  complete  drawings  of  an  engine  are 
made  from  calculations  and  designs  developed  in  Course  34.  Students 
taking  the  electrical  alternative  are  allowed  to  specialize. 

Three-fifths  course.      Fall,  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

36.  Drawing  and  Designing.  Continuation  of  Course  27  and 
drawing-room  and  office  work  accompanying  Course  43,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  References  made  chiefly  to  blue  prints  and  mechanical 
drawings  of  actual  power  and  manufacturing  plants. 
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Two-fifths  course.     Winter,  Tu.,  Th..,  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr.  Randolph;   25  M.  H. 
37.     Drawing    and    Designing.     Continuation    of    Course    28    and 
specialized  engineering  drawing.     Prerequisite,  Course  36. 

Three- fifths  course.    Tu.,  Th.,  Fri.,  1:30.    Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

Steam  Engineering,  Manufacturing,  etc. 

40.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering.  Mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
thermodynamics  of  gases  and  vapors,  with  special  application  to  steam 
and  other  heat  engines,  air  and  refrigeration.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
11  and  12,  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Peabody's  "Ther- 
modynamics of  the  Steam  Engine."  Spring,  8:30;  16  M.  H. 

41.  Heat  Engines  and  Motors.  Expansive  working  of  steam  and 
gas,  principles  of  design,  construction  and  operation  of  steam  engines, 
air  compressors,  gas  engines  and  refrigerating  machines.  Prerequisite 
Course  40.  Lectures  and  recitations  supplemented  by  Course  40.  Three- 
fifths  course.  Fall,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  8:30. 

42.  Steam  Boilers.  Heating  value  of  fuels,  combustion,  economi- 
cal production  of  steam;  application  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  de- 
sign of  steam  boilers,  chimneys  and  accessories;  steam  piping  and  dis- 
tribution.   Prerequisite,  Course  31,  Lectures. 

Three-fifths  course,  Winter,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 

Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

43.  Power  Plant  Design.  Embodies  the  details  of  the  earlier 
courses  of  instruction  in  Prime  Movers  and  motive-power  machinery 
in  respect  to  the  design  of  steam  and  electric  power  and  hydraulic 
plants  for  power  transmission  and  manufacturing  purposes;  location  of 
the  plant;  selection,  arrangement,  subdivision  into  units  and  installa- 
tion; economics,  organization  and  management  of  power  and  manufac- 
turing plants;  engineering  specifications.  Lectures  and  accompanying 
Course  36. 

Three-fifths  course.     Winter,  8:30;   16  M.  H. 

44.  Power  Plant  Design.  A  continuation  of  course  43  for  gradu- 
ates and  advanced  students.  Lectures,  assigned  reading  and  design- 
ing.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  16;  M.  H. 

45.  Machinery  and  Mill  Work.  Construction  of  shops  and  manu- 
facturing plants,  arrangement  of  machines,  hoisting  and  conveying 
machinery.  Lectures,  recitations  and  designing.  Elective  for  sen- 
iors.     Winter  10:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

46.  Heating  and  Ventilating.  Principles,  comparative  merits 
and  design  of  the  various  systems  of  ventilating,  heating  by  hot  air, 
hot  water,  steam  and  electricity.  A  careful  study  of  the  systems  in 
the  different  University  buildings.  Prerequisite,  Course  4,  Physics. 
Lectures  and  recitations.     Carpenter's  "Heating  and  Ventilating  Build 
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ings."     Elective.  Time  to  suit  convenience  of  students. 

47.     Materials  of  Engineering.    A  study  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  engineering,  the    source,     manufacture,    qualities,    costs,  etc. 
Hour  to  be  arranged.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  4. 

Courses  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

For  elementary  courses  in  the  theory  of  electricity  see  the  an- 
nouncements under  the  department  of  Physics. 

50.  Applied  Electricity.  An  elementary  course  for  special  stu- 
dents. Management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  wiring  calculations,  house 
wiring  and  line  construction.  This  course  will  be  give  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  four  or  more  students.  Spring,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 

51.  Electrical  Machinery.  Principles  of  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  transformers.  Prerequisite,  Course 
17,  Physics,  and  to  accompany  Course  60.  Fall,  10:30;  16  M.  H. 

52.  Electrical  Distribution.  Distribution  of  electrical  energy  for 
light  and  power  by  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Prerequisite  Course 
17,  Physics.      Three-fifths  course.  Fall,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

53.  Electric  Lighting.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  install- 
ation and  operation  of  electric-lighting  systems;  electrical  distribution 
for  lighting  circuits;  manufacture,  care  and  use  jof  arc  and  incandes- 
cent lamps.  Prerequisite,  Course  17,  Physics,  and  to  accompany  Course 
53,  Mechanical  Engineering.    Crocker's  "Electric  Lighting." 

Winter,  10:30;    16  M.  H. 

54.  Electric  Railroads.  Principles  of  design,  construction,  instal- 
lation, operation  and  management  of  electric  railway  machinery  and 
electric  railroad  systems,  and  distribution  for  railway  circuits.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  17,  Physics.     Three-fifths  course. 

Mon.,  Wed.  and  Frid.,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

55.  Electrical  Machinery.  A  continuation  of  course  51  for  stu- 
dents taking  the  Electrical  Alternative.  Spring,  4:30;   16  M.  H. 

56.  57  and  58.  Designing  and  Drawing.  Designing  and  drawing 
electromagnets,  dynamos,  motors,  switch-boards  and  central  stations. 
Each  three-fifths  course  or  9  hours  per  week. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  1:30;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

59.  Electric  Power  Transmission.  Transmission  of  power  by 
electricity  from  generating  stations  operated  by  steam  and  water  pow- 
er for  utilization  in  lighting,  mining,  traction  and  manufacturing.  Pre- 
requisite, course  51. 

Half  Course,  last  six  weeks.  Spring,  10:30;  16  M.  H. 

60,  61.  Electrical  Engineering  Labaratory.  Practical  manage- 
ment of  electrical  machinery;  coupling  generators;  calibration  of  elec- 
trical engineering  measuring  instruments;  switch-board  tests;  deter- 
mination of  efficiencies  and  characteristics  in  laboratory  and  commer- 
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cial  tests  of  dynamos  and  motors;  comparison  of  methods;  investiga- 
tion of  losses;  location  of  faults;  testing  arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
circuit.  Prerequisites,  Course  17,  Physics.  To  accompany  Courses  51, 
53,  and  54  and  time  to  be  assigned  from  same.  Parham  &  Shedd's 
"Shop  and  Road  Testing  of  Dynamos  and  Motors." 

Fall,  Winter;   4,  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Experimental  Engineering. 

70.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  The  comparison  of  experimental  re- 
sults and  determination  of  physical  laws  from  observation;  theory,  cali- 
bration and  use  of  slide  rule  and  instruments  for  the  measurement  of 
length,  area,  volume,  weight,  power,  speed,  and  pressure;  experimental 
work  in  kinematics,  statics,  dynamics,  mechanisms  and  machinery. 
Prerequisite,  or  accompanying  Course  2,  Mechanics.  Carpenter's  "Ex- 
perimental Engineering." 

One-third  course.     Fall,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00;   10  M.  H. 

71.  Power  Measurements.  Efficiency  tests  of  simple  engines, 
pumps,  dynamos,  motors  and  machinery  of  power  transmission;  meas- 
urements of  power  by  Prony  brake,  rope  brake,  Alden  absorption  dyna- 
mometer, transmitting  dynamometer;  steam  engine  indicator  practice 
and  simple  valve  setting;  determination  of  the  quality  of  steam.  Pre- 
requisite or  accompanying  Course  12,  Mechanics. 

One-third  course.  Spring,  Saturday  8:00  to  12:00;  10  M.  H. 

72.  Testing  Materials  of  Engineering.  Tensile,  compressive,  and 
transverse  tests  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel  and  timber;  trans- 
verse, compressive  and  absorption  tests  of  stone  and  brick;  tensile, 
compressive,  specific  gravity  and  absorption  tests  of  cement;  also  tests 
for  fineness,  time  of  setting  and  constancy  of  volume;  testing  lubrica- 
ting value  of  oils,  including  composition,  viscosity,  specific  gravity,  flash 
and  burning  tests,  cold  test  and  coefficient  of  friction.  Prerequisite  or 
accompanying  Course  4,  Mechanics. 

One-third  course.     Winter,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00;   10  M.  H. 

73.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Experimental  work  in 
thermodynamics,  tests  of  thermometers,  indicators,  injectors,  calori- 
meters, steam  and  oil  separators,  non-conducting  coverings,  flow  and 
quality  of  steam,  coal  calorimetry,  analysis  of  chimney  gases,  practice 
in  valve  setting,  behavior  of  steam  in  the  cylinder;  or  such  other  work 
as  may  be  assigned.     Prerequisite,  Course  40,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Two-fifths  course.     Fall,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00;   10  E. 

74.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Economy  tests  of  sim- 
ple and  multiple  expansion  of  the  steam  engines,  condensing  and  non- 
condensing;  steam  boilers,  fired  with  gas  and  coal;  steam  heating  ap- 
paratus; duty  trials  of  steam  pumps;  efficiency  tests  of  hydraulic  mo- 
tors, fans,  blowers,  etc.;  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  to  the  steam  en- 
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gine;   flow  of  water  through  pipes  and  orifices,  calibration  of  water 
meters.     Two-fifths  course.  Winter,  Sat.,  8:00  to  12:00;  10  E. 

75.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Combined  tests  of  per- 
formances of  boilers,  engines  and  electrical  and  other  power  trans- 
mission machinery;  testing  of  plants  away  from  the  University  when 
opportunity  affords;  special  research  work.  Prerequisite  74,  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.    Two-fifths  course.  Spring.  Time  as  assigned. 

76.  Engineering  Laboratory.  Commercial  tests  and  research 
work.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Prerequisite,  Course  75. 
Credit  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  the  laboratory 
and  tne  progress  of  the  student. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  10  M.  H. 

For  laboratory  courses  in  electrical  engineering  see  courses  60  and 
61. 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
Professor  Emory. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics.  The  principles  of  rational  mechanics 
treated  without  the  calculus  and  from  the  physical  standpoint.  For 
students  pursuing  certificate  Electrical  course  and  those  preparing 
for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  fpreman  or  draughtsman.  Prerequisite, 
Trigonometry.  20  M.  H. 

2.  Statics.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  forces,  polygon  of 
forces,  magnitude  and  resolution,  equilibrium  of  concurring  fprces,  re- 
sultants of  parallel  forces  both  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods, 
moments  of  forces,  couples,  equilibrium  of  non-concurrent  forces, 
center  of  gravity  and  moment  jof  inertia  by  analytical  and  graphical 
methods,  and  the  stability  of  structures,  the  stresses  in  framed  and 
jointed  constructions.  Prerequisite,  the  calculus.  Spring  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

3.  Applied  Mechanics.  Strength  of  Materials.  Resistance  and 
elasticity  of  materials,  pipes,  cylinders,  and  riveted  joints,  cantilever 
and  simple  beams,  tension  and  compression,  resiliance,  shear  and  tor- 
sion, strength  of  timbers,  iron,  steel,  stone,  cement,  elastic  limits  of 
materials,  factprs  of  safety.  Design  of  simple  structures.  Prerequi- 
site, Course  2.  Fall,  9:30;   20  M.  H. 

4.  Kinetics.  Laws  of  motion,  motion  in  vacuo  and  in  resisting 
medium,  central  forces,  centrifugal  force,  the  pendulum  and  governor, 
impulse  work,  energy,  power,  modulus  of  machines,  kinetic  energy  of 
revolving  masses,  work  jof  variable  forces,  Simpson's  rule,  duty  of  en- 
gines, impressive  forces,  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  fly  wheels,  conserva- 
tion and  dissipation  of  energy,  D'Alambert's  principle  and  Euler's 
equation.     Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Winter,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

5.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course.  A 
study  jof  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  modern  pumping  engine, 
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railroad  locomotive,  naval  and  stationary  steam  engine,  with  illustra- 
tions, and  descriptive  study  of  the  accessories  of  such  generators. 
Course  arranged  for  general  arts  students  as  well  as  for  engineering 
students.  Required  of  engineering  students,  optional  for  sophpmores 
or  seniors.  Fall,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

6.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Lecture  course.  His- 
tory of  the  development  and  present  practice  in  the  use  of  pumps, 
heaters,  condensors,  econpmizers,  purifiers,  pipe  connections,  chim- 
neys, boilers,  and  all  other  accessories  for  steam  plants,  not  air,  gas 
engines,  oil  engines,  wind  and  hydraulic  engines,  binary  vapor  engines, 
air  compressors,  and  other  sources  of  power.  Prerequisite,  Course  5. 

Winter,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

7.  Development  and  Utilization  'of  Power.  Text  book  course. 
Mathematical  study  of  power,  the  Clausius,  Rankine  and  physical 
methods  of  analysis  of  power  development,  measurement  of  power, 
thermodynamics  of  perfect  gases  and  of  vapors,  of  gas  engine  and 
steam  cycles,  computation  of  the  size  and  efficiencies  pf  generators, 
and  a  complete  calculation  for  power  plant  to  perform  some  special 
work,  such  as  water  supply,  coal  handling  or  other  mining  operation, 
etc.     Required  of  Engineers.     Prerequisite,  Courses  4  and  6. 

Spring,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

8.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power.  Advanced  course  in 
Power,  study  of  the  economical  development  of  power  and  designing 
of  power  generators  from  standpoint  of  the  owner.     For  graduates. 

20  M.  H. 

9.  Consulting  Engineering  and  Industrial  Plants.  Engineering 
problems  ensemble  and  in  detail,  net  estimates  f\or  installation  and 
economical  management  and  the  study  of  industrial  plants  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  Economics  of  manufacturing,  sys- 
tems of  labor  and  costs.     For     graduates.  20  M.  H. 

10.  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Construction.  Seminary  course 
in  the  study  of  the  varipus  materials  used  in  engineering,  architecture, 
and  manufactures,  their  occurrence,  modes  of  treatment,  uses,  costs, 
efficiency,  etc.     For  engineers  and  others  having  preparation.  20  M.  H. 

11.  Building  Superintendence  and  Architectural  Engineering. 
Construction  and  inspection  of  foundations,  stone,  cement,  brick  work, 
iron  and  steel  work,  carpentry  and  mill  work,  rpof  trusses,  roof  cover- 
ings, cage  construction  and  veneer  work  for  high  buildings,  preserva- 
tion of  iron  work,  fire  proofing,  plastering,  inspection  of  gas  fitting, 
electric  wiring,  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating,  etc.  For  seniors 
and  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

12.  Applied  Mathematics.  A  special  course  fpr  those  making 
mathematics  their  major  and  those  who  desire  a  study  of  its  applica- 
tions to  mathematical  instruments  and  appliances  and  to  the  methods 
of  analysis.  An  application  of  the  calculus  to  mechanics  and  physics 
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and  to  exact  measurements.    Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.    One-half 
course  may  accompany  course  17.  20  M.  H. 

13.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat  or  Theoretical  Thermody- 
namics. Study  of  heat  following  the  methods  and  theories  of  Clausius 
and  Rankine.     Half  course.     Prerequisite,  Calculus.  20  M.  H. 

14.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity.  Mathematical  theory  of 
the  alternating  current,  direct  current,  condensers,  transformers,  mo- 
tors, etc.  For  seniors  and  graduates.  Prerequisite,  Calculus  and 
Physics.  20  M.  H. 

15.  Hydraulics.  Static  pressures,  centers  of  pressure,  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  pipes,  tubes,  air  veins,  dams  and  in  canals, 
rivers,  etc.,  current  meters,  energy  of  water,  water  wheels  and  motors, 
hydraulic  power  plants,  hydraulic  machinery,  Hydraulic  shop  and  en- 
gineering appliances.  20  M.  H. 

16.  Water  Power  Engineering.  Development  of  natural  water 
powers,  storage  dams,  power  houses,  transmission  of  generated  power 
and  utilization.     Seniors   and   graduates.  20   M.   EL 

17.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  ETrors  of  observations;  principles 
of  probability,  weights  of  observations,  principle  of  least  squares,  prob- 
able errprs  of  observations,  correction  of  observations,  normal  equa- 
tions, empirical  formulae.  Seniors  and  graduates.  Prerequisites, 
Physics  and  Calculus.  20  If.  H. 

18.  Differential  Equations.  Study  of  the  differential  equation  of 
the  first  order  and  first  degree,  first  order  and  higher  degrees,  including 
special  applications  to  mechanical  and  physical  problems.  Prerequi- 
site, Calculus.     Half  course.  20  M.  H. 

19.  Differential  Equations.  A  more  extended  course  than  18  of 
the  differential  equation,  with  more  extended  applications.  Prerequi- 
site, Calculus.  20  M.  H. 

20.  Higher  Mathematics.  A  course  in  general  higher  mathe- 
matics, including  solution  of  equations,  hyperbolic  functions,  harmonic 
functions,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  For 
graduates  and  seniors  having  preparation.  20  M.  H. 

Courses  above  for  which  no  time  is  assigned  may  be  taken  at  any 
bjour  and  term  which  will  not  conflict  with  the  required  courses  in 
Engineering. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

STEPHEN  W.  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

FREDERICK  PHILIP  RUHL,  D.V.S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science. 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.S.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy. 

WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  MORGAN,  B.S.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Horticul- 
ture &  Botany. 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.S.  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Industry. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engin- 
eering. 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 

ASHBEL  FAIRCHILD,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Aims  and  Scope. 

This  College  offers  to  students  an  education  designed  to  fit  them 
for  the  business  and  practice  of  agriculture,  while  opportunity  and 
means  of  culture  are  also  afforded;  an  education  which  is,  therefore, 
partly  technical  and  partly  cultural.  Its  object  is  the  training  of  stu- 
dents to  be  not  only  progressive  farmers,  but  good  citizens  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  as  well.  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  provide  an 
education  suitable  to  the  needs  of  rural  people. 
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The  technical  portion  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  College  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  of  the  entire  work  of  the  students.  In  studying 
these  technical  subjects,  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  teach  rules  of  prac- 
tice, as  to  make  plain  the  principles  of  agricultural  science. 

"The  world  is  beginning  to  know  that  there  is  a  science  of  agri- 
culture, that  the  man  on  the  farm  is  not  a  mere  beast  of  burden,  who 
has  imitatively  learned  certain  routine  processes  which  are  sometimes 
causlessly  successful,  sometimes  causelessly  not.  The  scientific  spirit 
is  beginning  to  permeate  the  whole  body  of  farmers.  They  meet  to- 
gether in  institutes  to  compare  experiences,  to  reason  from  effect  to 
cause,  to  conform  future  methods  to  past  deductions.  Every  mail-bag 
that  traverses  the  land  bears  bulletins  from  scientist  to  farmer,  or  let- 
ters of  information  and  inquiry  from  farmer  to  scientist.  Nay,  the 
farmer  himself  is  becoming  a  scientist.  His  eyes  are  opened,  he  is 
observing,  considering,  comparing,  experimenting,  drawing  conclu- 
sions. As  never  before,  he  is  working  his  brain  in  co-operation  with 
his  hands,  and  in  just  proportion  his  occupation  is  advancing  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  profession.  His  very  vocabulary  is  changing,  and  he  now 
speaks  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  in  the  stead  of  the  light  and  dark 
of  the  moon.  And  this  same  training  in  keenness  of  induction  and 
deduction  he  is  carrying  into  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  respect  the  strength  of  his  logic  and  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  conclusions." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agricultural  colleges  stand  for  and 
explain  this  whole  revolutionary  movement,  that  every  farmer,  aware 
of  his  obligations  or  not,  is  carrying  out  ideas  for  which  he  is  directly 
indebted  to  agricultural  colleges,  and  that  these  colleges  are  true  to 
their  largest  and  most  beneficient  purpose  just  in  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavor  to  infuse  their  own  scientific  spirit  into  all  agri- 
culture. 

Students  who  complete  their  course  in  this  College  are  expected 
to  be  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  their  chosen 
profession,  as  well  as  broadly  educated  citizens. 

Equipment. 

The  laboratories  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  University,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  University,  are  at  the  command  of  the  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to- 
gether with  its  gardens,  experiment  plats,  laboratories  and  collections, 
are  available  for  students  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
practical  and  scientific  methods  of  conducting  agricultural  operations, 
and  to  investigate  scientific  questions  relating  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  agriculture. 
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The  farm  is  equipped  with  barns,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  existing  upon  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  state.  Upon  this  farm  are  kept  different  varieties  of 
farm  animals,  and  the  most  improved  agricultural  implements;  and 
facilities  are  provided  for  studying  the  most  economic  methods  of 
handling  live  stock  and  their  products,  including  poultry. 

Expenses. 

To  West  Virginia  students,  tuition  is  free. 

To  students  from  other  States,  tuition  is  $12.50  per  quarter,  (twelve 
weeks.) 

The  matriculation  fee,  payable  by  all  students  upon  entering  the 
University,  is  $5.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University 
more  than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each 
student. 

The  contingent  fee,  payable  by  all  students,  is  $2.50  per  quarter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  Morgan  town  at  from  $3  to  $\ 
per  week. 


DEGREE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  this  course  on 
completion  of  twenty-four  preparatory  courses,  of  which  six  courses  m 
English,  three  in  Mathematics,  and  three  in  History,  are  required,  and 
the  remaining  twelve  may  be  elected. 

College  Requirements. 

This  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  the 
above  entrance  requirements,  and  satisfactorily  completes  twenty- 
college  courses,  of  which  at  least  twelve  are  technical  courses,  an- 
nounced in  the  College  jof  Agriculture.  The  remaining  courses  may  be 
elected  from  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
Entrance  Requirements. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class 
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on  the  same  conditions  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
preparation  required  for  admission,  may  enter  the  Preparatory  School 
at  the  University,  and  complete  their  preparation. 

College  Requirements. 

This  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  the 
above  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completes  forty-two 
college  courses,  of  which  at  least  fifteen  are  technical  courses  an- 
nounced in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  remaining  courses  may 
be  elected  from  the  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  act  as  the  student's  class 
officer  and  adviser,  and  will  have  authority  to  require  such  courses  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  advisable. 

Certificate  Course. 

No  entrance  requirements  are  made  for  this  course.  A  certificate, 
indicating  the  work  done,  will  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  this 
course,  which  consists  of  twelve  courses  selected  from  the  technical 
courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  many  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  are  engaged  iu 
farming,  or  expect  to  become  farmers,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  devote  one  school  year  to  this  course,  if  for  any  reason  they 
cannot  give  the  time  necessary  to  complete  a  longer  course.  Students 
may  complete  this  course  in  three  winter  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
in  this  way  providing  a  winter  course  for  young  farmers,  who  may  be 
able  to  spend  only  the  winter  at  the  University. 

One  Quarter  Course. 

No  entrance  requirements  are  made  for  these  courses. 

One   Quarter   Course   in   Agriculture. 

This  course  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  during  the  winter 
term,  and  is  composed  of  courses  one,  two,  three  and  seven,  as  an- 
nounced under  the  head  of  Agriculture  in  the  Departments  of  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  give  students,  in  the  briefest  time  possible, 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Agriculture,  soils,  farm  crops,  fer- 
tilization, and  the  principles  of  breeding,  caring  for,  and  feeding  ani- 
mals. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Animal  Industry. 

This  is  a  winter  quarter  course  in  Veterinary  Science,  Stock 
Breeding,  Stock  Feeding,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  ani- 
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mal  industry.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  veterinary  surgeons,  but  to 
enable  students  to  diagnose  properly  the  principal  diseases  among 
farm  animals,  to  treat  common  accidents,  and  to  use  preventive  meas- 
ures; and  to  understand  the  principles  of  breeding  and  feeding  do- 
mestic animals. 

One   Quarter   Course   in   Horticulture. 

This  is  work  which  may  be  taken  in  the  winter  quarter  and  con- 
sists of  studies  in  Plant  Propagation  (course  1) ;  Principles  of  Fruit 
Culture  and  Pomology,  (course  2).  Economic  Botany  and  Economic 
Entomology  should  be  taken  parallel  with  these  subjects. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Poultry  Industry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to 
engage  in  the  poultry  industry.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  operation 
of  different  makes  of  incubators  and  brooders;  feeding  for  egg  produc- 
tion; fattening  fowls  for  market;  caponizing;  judging  and  mating.  The 
lectures  will  cover  the  origin,  classification,  and  characteristics  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and  the  construction  of 
poultry  buildings. 

Dairy  Course. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  for  expanding  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  addition  of  a  course  in  Dairying,  which  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time,   during  the  year  1903-4. 

A  circular  giving  full  particulars  will  be  issued  later.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  University. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Only  the  technical  courses  are  described  here.  For  the  other 
courses  which  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, see  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Agriculture. 
Professor  Atkeson. 

1.  Soils  and  Farm  Crops.  Lectures  and  recitations.  First  prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture;  origin,  cultivation,  drainage,  and  classification 
of  soils;  indications  of  fertility;  production  and  handling  of  farm 
crops;  preparation  of  land  for  the  seed  and  subsequent  care  of  the 
plant;  pastures,  meadows,  and  forage,  and  a  general  study  of  farm 
machinery  and  buildings.  Bailey's  "Principles  of  Agriculture."  King's 
"The  Soil."  Fall,  9:30;   A. 

2.  Breeds  and  Breeding.  Recitations  and  lectures.  What  is 
meant  by  breeding;  how  to  attain  the  ideal;  the  principles  of  heredity; 
atavism,  variation,  selection,  correlation,  in-and-in  breeding,  controll- 
ing sex;  parental,  mental,  environmental  and  climatic  influences;  his- 
tory, development,  purposes,  and  uses  of  the  different  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Shaw's  "Animal  Breeding;"  Shaw's  "Study  of 
Breeds."  Winter,    11:30;    A. 

3.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Laws  of  ani- 
mal nutrition;  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs;  feeding 
farm  animals;  feeding  for  milk,  muscle,  and  fat;  sources  of  food;  how 
the  animal  uses  food;  preparation  of  food;  influence  of  food  on  animal 
form;  study  of  rations  and  feeding  standards;  care  and  management 
of  live  stock,  including  poultry.     Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Winter,    8:30;    A. 

4.  Rural  Economics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Farming  as  a 
business;  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts;  a  brief  study  of  the  laws 
that  directly  concern  the  farmer;  how  the  farmer  is  affected  by  the 
general  industry  and  social  conditions  which  determine  and  modify 
an  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  business;  the  mutual  relations  of  agrt- 
tulture  and  other  industries;  value  and  prices,  with  especial  reference 
to  land  and  agricultural  products;  system  of  land  tenure;  general  prin- 
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ciples  of  co-operation;  co-operative  distribution,  production,  banking 
and  insurance;  farmer's  organizations,  their  objects,  aims,  and  pur- 
poses; farmers'  institutes  and  best  methods  of  conducting  them;  a 
careful  study  of  all  questions  affecting  agriculture.  Rooert's  "Farm- 
stead"; Atkeson's  "Book-keeping  for  Farmers";  Fairchild's  "Rural 
Wealth  and  Welfare;"  Roberts'  Business  Hand-book.     Spring,  9:30;  A 

5.  History  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. A  general  history  of  agriculture,  beginning  with  the  most  an- 
cient times,  tracing  the  history  of  agriculture,  agricultural  methods 
and  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce  through  all  ages  to  the 
present,  with  a  special  study  of  the  present  practices  and  methods  of 
competing  with  foreign  countries;  methods  of  exchange  in  ancient 
times;  shipping  of  the  ancients;  fairs  and  markets;  results  of  mari- 
time discoveries  changing  of  commercial  routes;  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial discoveries  affecting  commerce;  dependence  of  manufactures 
upon  producers  of  raw  material.  Hoskyn's  "Inquiry  Into  the  History 
of  Agriculture";  Flint's  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress";  Ford's 
"History  of  Commerce  and  Industry."  Spring,  11:30;   A. 

6.  Commercial  Geography.  A  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation, and  exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  outline  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  soil,  climate,  agricultural  products,  forests, 
manufactories,  quarries,  mines,  centers  of  industry,  foreign  relations, 
ways  of  communication,  social  relations  and  conditions,  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  markets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
United  States,  area,  climate,  position,  population,  natural  resources, 
raw  products,  manufactures,  water-ways,  railways,  seaports,  exports, 
imports,  reasons  for  rapid  growth  of  Western  cities,  industrial  possi- 
bilities.     Adams'    "Commercial    Geography." 

Fall  10:30;  Winter,  10:30;  A. 

7.  Fertilizers  and  Manure.  Lectures  and  recitations.  General 
relation  of  soil  and  air  to  plants.  The  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  plant 
food;  relations  of  water  to  the  soil;  movements  of  water  in  the  soil; 
soils  as  chemical  agents;  manures  and  manuring;  chemical  fertilizers; 
potassic  manures;  magnesium,  sodium,  and  lime  compounds.  Aikman's 
"Manures  and  Manuring."  Winter,  9:30;   A. 

8.  Agricultural  Science.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Farmyard 
manures;  green  manuring;  humous  and  vegetable  moulds;  composts 
and  modes  of  applying  manures;  theory  of  the  rotation  of  corps;  irri- 
gation; growth  of  crops;  maintenance  of  meadows  and  pasture  lands, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  methods  of  extensive  and  intensive 
farming.     Storer's  Agriculture."  Spring,  10:30;   A. 

9.  Farm  Equipment.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Selecting,  plant- 
ing, equipping  farms;  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings  and 
fences;    building  roads;    farm   vehicles   and   machinery;    farm   implo- 
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ments  and  the  application  of  different  kinds  of  power  for  farm  pur- 
poses. Half  Course.  Fall,  11:30;  A. 
10.  Poultry  Industry.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Study  of  breeds 
of  poultry.  Discussion  of  equipment,  including  houses,  incubators,  and 
numerous  mechanical  appliances  necessary  to  the  business.  Artificial 
and  natural  incubation.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of  poultry.  Poul- 
try farming  as  a  business.  Stoddard's  "The  New  Egg  Farm.";  "Felch's 
"Poultry  Culture."                                           Half  Course.     Fall,  11:30;   A. 

Horticulture. 
Professor  Fletcher. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  of  a  pratical  nature 
and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  that  part  which  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  in  West  Virginia. 

1.  Plant  Propagation.  The  instruction  offered  under  this  head- 
ing mot  only  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  courses  in  Fruit  Growing 
and  Vegetable  Gardening,  but  also  explains  the  theory  of  plant  life, 
the  essentials  for  its  thrifty  existence  and  the  means  at  man's  disposal 
for  providing  these  conditions.  The  chief  topics  considered  are:  ger- 
mination, multiplication  by  cuttings,  layers,  stolons,  buds,  grafts,  the 
processes  of  reproduction,  such  as  pollination  and  its  effects  upon 
plant  structures,  artificial  pollination.  Opportunity  is  given  for  actual 
practice  in  connection  with  these  topics. 

One  term  in  Botany  should  be  studied  before,  or  parallel  with  this 
course.  Winter,  9:30;   10  A. 

2.  Fruit-Growing.  This  course  aims  to  give  students  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  fruit-growing,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  West  Virginia  conditions.  The  chief  topics  consid- 
ered are  the  location  of  a  fruit  plantation,  soils,  sites,  choosing  varie- 
ties, the  selection  of  nursery  stock,  planting,  the  why  and  how  of  or- 
chard tillage,  fertilizing  the  orchard,  pruning,  how  to  combat  insects 
and  diseases,  small  fruit  culture.  So  far  as  possible  the  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  practical  handiwork.  Winter,  8:30;   10  A. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening.  An  untechnical  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  propagation,  planting  and  cultivation  of  garden 
vegetables,  with  especial  reference  to  West  Virginia  conditions.  Some 
of  the  points  considered  are:  necessary  capital  and  equipment;  the 
location,  garden  sites  and  soils;  hot  bed  construction  and  manage- 
ment; rotation  of  crops;  choosing  varieties;  marketing  and  storing, 
injurious  insects  and  diseases;  specific  suggestion  on  the  cultivation 
of  each  of  the  common  garden  vegetables.  Practical  work  in  making 
hot  beds,  seed-sowing,  etc.  Winter,  10:30;   10  A. 

4.  Plant  Breeding.     A  study  of  evolution  and  heredity,  and  the 
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methods  of  plant  breeding,  as  applied  to  cultivated  plants.  This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced  students. 

Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  Botany,  and  Courses  1  and  2  in 
Horticulture. 

Hours  by  appointment  when  three  or  more  students  have  chosen 
the  course. 

5.  Forestry.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  scientific  forestry,  with  special  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions presented  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  topics  are:  protection  of  growing  crops,  re-forestation,  forest  man- 
agement, equable  climate  and  future  timber  supply.  This  work  is  open 
to  any  student  who  has  had  elementary  training  in  Botany. 

Hours  by  appointment  when  three  or  more  students  have  chosen 
the  course.     Systematic  reading  will  be  given  for  a  smaller  number. 

6.  Landscape  Gardening.  This  course  is  given  with  particular 
reference  to  the  planting  and  care  of  home  grounds.  It  includes  sug- 
gestions in  the  arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  about  the 
home,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  artistic  effect;  the  choice  of  plants, 
the  position  and  construction  of  walks  and  drives;  the  making  and 
care  of  lawns. 

Ten  lectures  offered  during  the  winter  term.  Hour  and  place  to 
be  announced  at  that  time. 

Veterinary  Science. 

Dr.  Ruhl. 

These  courses  are  given  during  the  winter  term  only. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  students  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine,  which  will  enable  them  to  diagnosa 
the  principal  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  treat  intelligently  or- 
dinary diseases  and  accidents,  and  adopt  preventive  measures.  Ow- 
ing to  the  improvement  in  breeding  and  increase  in  value  of  all  farm 
animals,  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  receivng  considerable  attention. 
This  state  is  especially  adapted  for  engaging  in  this  vocation. 

1.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals.  This  is  taught 
by  a  series  of  lectures,  and  supplemented  by  demonstration  from 
charts  and  postmortems  on  the  cadaver. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy.  The  lectures  on 
this  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  principal  drugs 
used  in  veterinary  medicine — their  actions,  uses  and  doses  described; 
also  the  manner  of  preparing,  preserving  and  administering. 

Winter,  9:30;  A. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  This  course 
will  consist  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  whenever 
possihle  demonstrations  upon  the  subject  itself. 
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Obstetrics.  Will  embrace  lectures  and  illustrations  of  diseases 
and  incidents  of  pregnancy  and  obstetrical  operations. 

Winter,  9:30;  A. 

3.  Principles  of  Surgery.  Instruction  in  this  branch  includes 
dental  operations  and  treatment  of  disease  requiring  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

Lameness  of  Animals.  This  branch  receives  special  attention,  re- 
garding location  and  treatment. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  2.  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Clinical  Instruction.  The  free  clinics  provide  ample  material 
for  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  manner  of  examination  of 
patients. 

The  administration  of  Medicines  and  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 
Examination  for  Soundness,  and  Ascertaining  Age. 

Winter,  1:30;  A. 

5.  Practical  Exercises.  Subjects  are  provided  by  the  college  and 
students  will  be  required  to  bring  their  knowledge  into  practice,  se- 
curing of  patients  for  operation  and  actual  performance  of  operations, 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  application  of  dressings. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  4.        Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Economic  Entomology. 

Mr.  Rumsey. 

1.  Economic  Entomology.  This  course  will  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  study  of  insect  life,  and  giving 
instruction  along  lines  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural student.  Text-books  and  laboratory  demonstrations  will  be  used 
to  give  such  elementary  instruction  in  economic  and  systematic  En- 
tomology as  will  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  instruction  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  will  be  given  by 
means  of  practical  field  and  research  work.  Spring,  8:30;  A. 

Economic  Botany. 
Mr.  Morgan. 

1.  Economic  Botany.  Practical  and  comparative  studies  of  seeds, 
seedings,  and  the  organs  of  mature  plants.  The  growth,  dissemina- 
tion, duration  and  eradication  of  weeds.  A  study  of  woody  plants  and 
herbarium  work.     Laboratory  hours  by  appointment. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  agricultural  students,  but 
will  also  be  of  value  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  botany, 
for  the  practical  laboratory  and  field  work  will  bring  the  student  in 
closer  touch  with  nature,  and  teach  him  to  see  and  more  fully  under- 
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stand  the  value  and  interesting  phases  of  the  plant  world.  Prere- 
quisites, Elementary  Botany  as  given  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  University,  or  its  equivalent.  Winter,  10:30;  A. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Professor  Hite. 

1.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  principles  to  farm  economy.  The  relation  of  Chemis- 
try to  Agriculture;  relation  of  the  plant  to  soil  and  air;  sources  of 
plant  food;  osmosis  and  osmotic  pressure;  mechanism  of  plant  nutri- 
tion; germination  and  elaboration  of  plant  tissue.  Soils,  their  origin, 
formation,  composition,  classification,  deterioration,  and  improvement. 
Nitrification  of  soils.  Prerequisite,  general  elementary  Chemistry. 
Reference  book,  Johnson's  "Agricultural  Chemistry."  Spring,  10:30;  A. 

2.  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  This  course  includes  the  an- 
alysis of  farm  products,  soils,  ashes,  fertilizers,  mineral  and  drinking 
waters,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1.  Laboratory  guide,  Wiley's  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis." 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00;  A. 

Agricultural  Physics. 

Professor  Hodges. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics.  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils;  design- 
ing and  construction  of  farm  buildings,  economy  in  form  and  mater 
ial;  ventilation  and  regulation  of  temperature;  draft  of  farm  machin- 
ery; farm  motors  and  road  construction.  Open  to  all  college  students. 
Requirements,  Phsics  1,  or  equivalent  work  elsewhere.  King's  "Agri- 
cultural Physics."  Spring,  8:30;  11  S. 

Mechanics  Arts. 
Prof.  Jones,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Mr.  Cather. 

1.  Woodworking.  Instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery  and  other 
bench  work.  Exercises  with  the  fundamental  tools  in  soft  and  hard 
woods  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining  and  making  typical  framed 
work;  models  of  doors,  gates,  bridges,  etc.  Nine  hours  per  week  or 
3-5  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30;  or  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 1:30;  and  Saturday,  8:00;  21  E. 

2.  Forging.     Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming  and 
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welding,  jointing  and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing; 
determining  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  students'  welded 
joints;  exercises  in  making  and  dressing  typical  farm  tools.  Nino 
hours  a  week,  or  3-5  course.  Winter,  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  1:30;  7  E. 
3.  Machine  Shop.  Iron  work  at  the  bench,  chipping,  filing,  fitting 
scraping,  polishing;  hand  work  with  machine  tools;  drilling,  tap- 
ping; brazing,  tinning,  soldering,  laying  out,  cutting  and  forming  sheet 
metal.     Nine  hours  per  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30;  HE. 

Home  Reading  Course. 

Since,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  impossible  for  a  great  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  to  attend  the  College  of  Agriculture,  it  has 
been  determined  to  do  everything  possible  to  take  the  college  to  the 
farmers,  by  offering  a  systematic  course  of  home  reading  in  agricul- 
ture. It  is  not  expected  that  this  course  will  in  any  sense  take  the 
place  of  a  regular  course  at  the  College,  but  it  is  expected  that  every 
one  who  faithfully  pursues  this  carefully  prepared  course  of  reading 
upon  technical  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-growing,  rural  economy, 
and  kindred  subjects,  will  be  vastly  benefitted  thereby. 

Registration. 

Every  farmer  who  reads  this  announcement  is  cordially  invited  to 
write  the  Dean  of  the  College,  asking  to  be  registered  as  a  student. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  registering  students  in  this  course. 

There  is  no  expense  connected  with  this  course,  except  that  each 
student  must  purchase  the  books  used. 

This  course  is  designed,  primarily,  for  persons  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  is  open  to  all,  there  being 
no  requirements  as  to  age,  sex,  or  previous  preparation,  and  no  exam- 
ination is  required  for  admission. 

The  course  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  and  carried  on  as  rapidly, 
or  as  slowly  as  may  be  desirable.  The  subjects  may  be  taken  up  in 
any  order  desired,  and  any  part  of  the  course  taken  without  the  rest. 
The  whole  course  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  but  a  complete  course 
will  consist  of  any  two  of  the  four  divsions,  or  the  student  may  elect 
any  ten  of  the  twenty  subjects  given. 

Certificates. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  a  subject  will,  upon  notifying  the 
Dean,  receive  an  examination  paper,  on  that  subject,  to  which  written 
answers  are  to  be  returned,  accompanied  by  a  statement  upon  *><uior, 
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that  the  answers  are  the  unaided  work  of  the  person  sending  them. 
These  answers  will  be  graded,  and  anyone  receiving  a  grade  of  75  per 
cent,  or  more,  in  all  the  studies  of  any  two  divisions,  or  any  ten  studies 
elected  from  the  four  divisions,  will  receive  a  suitable  certificate,  sign- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  President  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Local  Circles. 

Individuals  may  take  the  course  by  themselves,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  anyone  else.  Much  mutual  benefit  will  be  derived,  however,  by 
the  formation  of  local  reading  circles,  which  may  meet  at  regular 
times  for  study  and  discussion,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  be  done  when- 
ever possible. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  that  farmers'  organizations — granges,  insti- 
tutes, farmer's  clubs,  etc. — may  add  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  their 
meetings  by  taking  up  the  course,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  them. 

Only  one  set  of  books  need  be  purchased  for  each  reading  circle, 
Institute,  grange,  or  club,  although  it  is  believed  that  a  greater  interest 
In  the  work  will  be  secured  by  having  at  least  one  book  for  each  mem- 
ber. 

One  book  at  a  time  may  be  purchased  by  the  individual  student  or 
the  reading  circle,  if  circumstances  make  this  desirable. 

The  text-books  selected  for  this  course  are  the  very  best  and  lat- 
est standard  works,  and  contain  in  all  cases,  a  plain,  practical  presen- 
tation of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  best  practices  in  the 
different  departments  of  farming,  stock-raisng,  fruit-growing,  and  gar- 
dening.    The  scientific  terms  used  are  fully  explained. 

When  students  have  reported  to  the  College  for  registration  they 
should  proceed  at  once  to  get  the  books,  and  begin  the  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  announcement,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply. 

All  students  are  expected  to  ask  for  assistance  whenever  difficult 
problems  are  encountered,  or  any  passages  are  found  in  the  books  that 
are  not  perfectly  clear. 

Illustrative  Material. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  study  here 
laid  down  is  a  study  of  the  materials  and  processes  going  on  upon  the 
farm,  and  that  the  text-books  should  be  used  as  an  aid  to  direct  per- 
sonal observation  and  study  of  the  things  themselves,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  In  this  respect,  an  agricultural  reading  course  has 
advantages  over  many  others,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  forego 
these  advantages,  and  confine  his  work  to  the  text  books  alone. 
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Books  at  Reduced  Rates. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Orange  Judd.  C»o.,  52-5 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York,  by  which  the  books  required  will  be  fur- 
nished the  students  of  this  course  only,  at  the  prices  named,  which 
are  a  great  reduction  from  regular  retail  rates.  These  prices  include 
postage  and  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

Division  I. — Crop  Production.     Postpaid. 

Fertility  of  the  Land— Roberts $0.95 

Principles  of  Agriculture — Bailey 95 

Fertilizers — Vorhees     77 

The  Book  of  Corn — Myrick 1.50 

Tile    Drainage — Chamberlain    27 

Division  II. — Animal  Industry. 

Study  of  Breeds— Shaw 1.00 

Study  of  Brews — Shaw   1.00 

Animal    Breeding — Shaw    1.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   1.50 

Farm  Poultry — Watson   1.37 

American    Dairying — Gurler    80 

Division  III. — Horticulture. 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing — Bailey 99 

Fruit-Harvesting,   Storing,   and  Marketing — Waugh    70 

Garden-Making — Bailey 77 

Bush-Fruits — Card 77 

Spraying — Lodeman    77 

Division  IV. — Rural  Economy. 

Book-keeping  for  Farmers — Atkeson 20 

The  Farmstead — Roberts    95 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare — Fairchild    95 

How   to   Co-operate — Myrick    70 

The  Woman's  Manual   70 

Directions  for  Ordering  Books. 
Orders  for  books  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  Orange  Jud-l 
Co.,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  postal,  or  express 
money  order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  above  firm,  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  order. 

All   communications   in   regard   to   the   Farmers   Reading   Course 
should  be  addressed  to 

T.  C.  ATKESON, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Regents  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Station  Committee. 
C.  M.  BABB.  J.  R.  TROTTER.  JNO.  B.  FINLEY. 


STATION  STAFF. 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  A.  M Director  and  Agriculturist 

BERT  H.  HITE,  M.  S Vice  Director  and  Chemist 

S.  W.  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D Horticulturist 

W.  E.  RUMSEY,  B.  S.  Agr Entomologist  in  charge 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.  Agr Assistant  Agriculturist 

CHAS.  D.  HOWARD,  B.  S Associate  Chemist 

F.  B.  KUNST Assistant  Chemist 

E.  S.  STALNAKER,  A.  B Assistant  Chemise 

W.  M.  MORGAN,  B.  S.  Agr Assistant  Horticulturist 

FREDERICK  E.  BROOKS Special  Agent 

GILBERT  M.  JOHN Assistant  Horticulturist 

W.  J.  WHITE Bookkeeper 

M.    A.    STEWART Librarian 

MAY  WATSON    Stenographer 

The  Experiment  Station  is  a  distinct  and  separate  department  of 
the  University,  and  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1887, 
by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
was  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March  of  that  year.  The  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  operations  of  the  Station,  with  the  exception  of  its  earn- 
ings, are  derived  whollv  from  the  general  government.    The  aforesaid 
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Act  in  section  2  fully  states  the  object  and  purposes  of  the  Experiment 
Station  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations 
to  conduct  orignal  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject: 
with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful 
plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages 
of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  varying  series  of  corps;  the  ca- 
pacity of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and 
water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants: 
the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  do- 
mestic animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  and  ex- 
periments bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states  and  terri- 
tories." 

Bulletins  and  annual  reports  setting  out  results  of  experiments  and 
investigations  conducted  at  the  Station  are  published  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  and  will  be  mailed,  free,  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  apply- 
ing for  them. 

The  Station  invites  correspondence,  suggestions,  and  advice  from 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  this  work,  and  all  such,  with  refer- 
ence to  bulletins,  experiments,  or  any  matter  relating  to  agriculture, 
will  be  welcomed  and  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Station. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 


The  Faculty. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

OKEY  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Constitutional 
and  International  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Corporations. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Common  and 
Statute  Law. 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence  and 
Commercial  Law. 

Courses  Offered  in  the  College  of  Law. 
There  are  three  courses  offered: 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  re- 
quirements to  enter  this  course  are  the  same  as  the  requirements  to 
enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  A  course  leading  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law,  which 
as  well  as  the  degree,  will  admit  the  graduate  to  practice  law  in  any 
Court  in  West  Virginia.  The  requirements  to  enter  this  course  are 
the  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion on  twenty-four  of  the  preparatory  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Substantial  equiv- 
alents will  be  received. 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

Admission. 

1.  Students  upon  registering  in  the  College  of  Law,  shall  declare 
their  intention  (a)  to  become  candidates  for  the  diploma,  or  (b)  for 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  or  (c)  to  take  a  special  course  in  preparation  for 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

2.  When  students  register  as  special  students  for  the  Bar  exam- 
ination, they  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  the  regular  courses, 
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except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Law  faculty,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades. 

3.  Special  students  may  take  the  regular  course  examinations  and 
receive  for  the  courses  passed  credit  for  the  Bar  examination,  but 
no  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  courses  toward  a  diploma  or  degree. 

A  "course"  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  class  meet- 
ing five  times  a  week  for  one  quarter  (twelve  weeks). 

Special  Students. 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty-years  of  age,  and  who  are  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  or  for  a  diploma,  but  who  desire  to  prepare  for 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  as  special  students. 

Any  special  student  who  completes  the  whole  Law  Course  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  that  fact  signed  by  the  Law  Faculty,  and  any 
special  student  who  requests  it  will  receive  from  the  Lav/  Faculty  a 
certificate  showing  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  College  of  Law  and 
the  subjects  completed. 

Conditional  Admission. 

Students  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  the  preparation 
required  for  admission  may  enter  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  complete  their  preparation.  If  a  student  lacks  no  more 
than  three  courses  of  the  necessary  preparation,  he  may  be  admitted 
conditionally,  and  complete  his  preparation  while  carrying  on  some  of 
the  studies  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Advanced  Standing. 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  may  receive  credit  for  so  many 
of  the  courses  required  in  the  Junior  year  as  he  may  be  able  to  pass 
satisfactorily  upon  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  College. 
(The  student  should  note  that  the  instruction  in  Blackstone  is  so  large- 
ly given  by  means  of  lectures  that  a  study  of  the  text  without  the 
lectures  or  their  equivalent  will  not  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination.) Application  for  such  examinations  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  matriculation.  Examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be 
held  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  College  on  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
days  of  each  Fall  Quarter.  No  credit  for  advanced  standing  will  be 
given  for  any  Senior  course.  No  diploma  will  be  granted  to  any  stu- 
dent, or  degree  conferred  upon  him,  unless  he  has  been  in  actual  at- 
tendance upon  the  lectures  during  at  least  three  quarters. 
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DEGREES. 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  any  stu- 
dent who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements,  and  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes twenty-two  college  courses  in  general  culture,  and  twenty 
courses  in  law.  Twenty  courses  in  law,  (of  which  one  course 
must  be  a  thesis,  if  required  by  the  Dean),  constitute  the  regular  two 
years  law  course.  Graduates  of  West  Virginia  University,  or  other  col- 
leges or  universities  of  recognized  standing,  and  students  who  have 
completed  two  full  years  of  a  college  course  at  a  recognized  college, 
are  not  required  to  take  the  twenty-two  college  courses  in  general  cul- 
ture, but  are  admitted  immediately  to  the  Junior  class,  and  may  com- 
plete the  course  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  two 
years. 

Master  of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  on  any  graduate 
of  this  College  of  Law  who  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws,  who  pursues  the  study  of  law  in  this  College  for  one  year 
after  graduation,  and  who  completes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Law  such  a  course  of  study  as  may  be  required,  and 
who  at  the  end  of  the  year  presents  to  the  Faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis 
on  some  legal  subject  to  be  selected  by  the  student,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Law  Faculty,  and  the  privilege  thus  extended  to  graduates  of 
this  College  of  Law  is  also  extended  to  graduates  of  other  law  schools 
of  equal  grade. 

This  course  will  consist  mainly  of  original  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  th  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  in  the  Law  Library,  the  "lawyer's  laboratory."  Legal  ques- 
tions will  be  given  for  solution,  and  cases  to  be  analyzed.  Cases  with- 
out syllabi  will  be  given  to  the  student,  who  will  be  required  to  make  a 
complete  report  of  each  case, — the  questions  involved,  how  they  arose, 
the  pleadings,  how  the  case  was  decided  in  the  inferior  court,  how  it 
was  decided  in  the  Appelate  Court  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  and  the 
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grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The  syllabus  of  the  case 
will  then  be  required,  careful  distinction  being  made  between  the  de- 
cision and  the  mere  obiter  dictum  of  the  judge  who  announced  the 
decision. 

Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law. 

A  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law  will  be  conferred  upon  any  stu- 
dent who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  course  leading  to 
the  Diploma,  and  passes  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Credit  Towards  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  courses  in  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law  and  Black 
stone  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

There  is  no  prescribed  order  in  which  a  student  in  the  four  years 
degree  course  must  take  the  general  culture  courses  above  indicatd, 
which  are  required  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Each  stu- 
dent will  arrange  with  his  class  officer  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter 
as  to  the  courses  he  will  take  during  that  quarter.  The  class  officer 
will  use  his  judgment  in  the  assignment  of  studies.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  each  student  under  his  charge  takes  work  which  will  be  most 
beneficial. 

The  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  constitute  the  profes- 
sional course  in  Law.  These  studies  are  all  required,  and  must  be  tak- 
en in  a  specified  order,  unless  special  permission  is  obtained  to  vary 
that  order.  Students  who  are  taking  the  two  years  Diploma  course 
have  the  same  studies  as  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  four  years  degree 
course. 

The  professional  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Law  is  the  full, 
complete  and  comprehensive  course  of  the  modern  law  school,  which 
will  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of  Law  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  make  not  merely  theoretical, 
but  practical  lawyers,  who  will  go  from  the  lecture  room  to  the  bar 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  active  duties  of  the  profession.  It  aims, 
moreover,  while  making  thorough  lawyers,  to  give  the  student  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  profession,  and  to 
start  him  in  life  with  high  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  dignity. 

The  methods  of  instruction  consist  of  lectures,  references  of  illus- 
trative cases,  examinations  from  approved  text-books,  quizzes  on  lec- 
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tures,  the  drawing  of  the  various  legal  papers  requisite  in  the  ordinary- 
practice  of  the  law,  and  practice  in  moot  courts.  There  are  oral  exam- 
inations daily  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  the  text-books  used, 
and  comprehensive  written  examinations  on  each  topic  or  branch  of 
law  as  completed. 

The  professional  part  of  the  regular  Law  Course  is  designed  to  oc- 
cupy the  student  two  full  years,  and  is  divided  between  the  College 
quarters  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  with  advantage  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  complete  and  obtain  credit  for  tho 
branches  taught  during  that  quarter.  The  following  schedule  shows 
the  division  of  the  quarters  and  subjects  studied  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years: 

Professional  Courses  in  Law. 
Junior  Year. 

Fall  Quarter. 

Blackstone.     Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  8:30. 

Contracts.     Professor  Willey.  Full  course,  9:30. 

Agency.     Professor  Johnson.     Half  Course.  Last  six  weeks,  10:30. 

Criminal  Law.     Professor  Johnson. 

Two-thirds  course.     First  eight  weeks,  11:30. 
Parliamentary  Law. .. Professor  Johnson. 

One-third  course.    First  four  weeks,  9:30. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Blackstone.    Professor  Brooke.  Full  Course,  8:30. 

Negotiable  Paper.     Professor  Willey. 

One-third  course.  First  four  weeks,  9:30 
Bailments.  Professor  Willey.  One-third  course.  Last  four  weeks,  9:30 
Criminal  Procedure.     Professor  Johnson.  Full  course,  11:30. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Blackstone.    Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  8:30. 

International  Law.     Professor  Johnson.  Full  course,  9:30. 

♦Engineering  Jurisprudence.     Professor  Johnson. 

Half  course.    First  six  weeks,  10:30. 
Civil  and  Criminal   Evidence.     Professor  Willey.      Full  course,  11:30. 

Senior  Year. 

Fall  Quarter. 

Corporations.     Professor  Johnson.  Full  course,  9:30. 

Common  Law  Pleading  and  Practice.    Professor  Willey.     Full  course. 


♦Elective.     This  course  is  not  required  of  candidates  for  a  law  de- 
gree, and  is  inserted  here  only  to  show  the  time  at  which  it  is  given. 
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Common  Law  Pleading  and  Practice.     Professor  Brooke. 

Full  course,  10:30. 
Equity   and    Equity    Pleading.     Professor   Willey.     Full   course,    11:30. 

Winter  Quarter. 

Constitutional   Law.     Professor  Johnson.  Full  course,  9:30. 

Real  Property.     Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  10:30. 

Equity  and   Equity  Pleading.     Professor  Willey.         Full  course,  11:30. 
Court  Practice.     Professors  Johnson,  Brooke,  Willey.  Full  course. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Sales.     Professor  Willey.  Half  Course.      First  six  weeks,  9:30. 

Partnership.     Professor  Willey.     Half  Course.     Last  six  weeks,  9:30. 
Torts.     Professor  Johnson.  Half  course.  Last  six  weeks,  11:30. 

Damages.     Professor  Johnson.     Half  course.       First  six  weeks,  11:30. 
Court  Practice.     Professors  Johnson,  Brooke,  Willey.  Full  course. 

Thesis.  One  course. 

Text  Books. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  College  of  Law  are  carefully  selected 
and  are  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  student  throughout  his  profess- 
ional career.  They  are  all  kept  at  the  University,  and  sold  to  the  stu- 
dents at  a  discount  from  the  regular  prices.     They  are  as  follows: 

Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

Clark  on  Contracts. 

Elliott  on  Insurance. 

Clark  on  Criminal  Law. 

Clark  on  Criminal  Procedure. 

Norton  on  Negotiable  Paper. 

Hale  on  Bailments. 

Huffcut  on  Agency. 

Hale  on  Damages. 

Cooley's  Principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Shipman's  Common  Pleading  and  Equity  Pleading. 

Brooke's  Notes  on  Pleading  and  Practice  in  West  Virginia. 

Clark  on  Corporations. 

Fetter's  Equity. 

Williams'  Real  Property. 

Glenn's  International  Law. 

Pollock  on  Torts. 

Underbill's  Evidence. 

Tiffany  on  Sales. 

George  on  Sales. 

George  on  Partnership. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 
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Expenses. 

To  West  Virginia  students  tuition  is  free. 

To  students  from  other  states  tuition  is  $8  per  quarter  (twelve 
weeks). 

The  matriculation  fee,  payable  by  all  students  upon  entering  the 
University,  is  $5.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University  more 
than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

The  contingent  fee,  payable  by  all  students,  is  $2.50  per  quarter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  at  from  $3  to  $4 
per  week. 

The  text-books  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  in  pursuing  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  are  not  numerous  or  costly,  and  are  such  as 
will  be  useful  to  him  throughout  his  professional  career. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Bar. 


It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Law  Faculty  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  law.  These  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  University  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  each  year. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  these  examinations  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  have  studied  law  for  two  years  either  in  private  or 
at  some  law  school.  The  examination  covers  the  branches  taught  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years  (the  prescribed  professional  course)  in 
the  College  of  Law. 

The  following  persons  have  passed  the  Bar  examination  from 
May,  1902,  to  February,  1903,  both  inclusive: 


Name  of  Applicant. 

Brackman,   M.   C, 
Bryant,  S.  W., 
Enslow,  Frank, 
Ferguson,  J.  B., 
Hamilton,   H.   C, 
Henritze,  T.  F., 
Jones,  J.  D., 
Rosenbloom,  B.  L., 
See,  Leroy, 
Snodgrass,  J.  C, 
Sperry,  C.  B., 
Strother,  Botts, 


Residence. 

May,   1902. 
Ronceverte. 
Sommersville. 
Huntington. 
Charleston. 
Fairmont. 
Welch. 
Glenville. 
Morgantown. 
Buckhannon. 
New   Martinsville. 
Clarksburg. 
Morgantown. 


Where  Law  Studies 
were  pursued. 

W.  Va.   University. 


Office. 

W.    Va.    University. 
<<  «< 

Office. 

W.    Va.    University. 
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Blagg,  B.  H., 
Carrigan,  C.  E., 
Marsh,  H., 
McCoy,  William, 
Swartz,   O.  E., 

Arnold,  Hill, 
Daly,  A.  D., 
Singhan,  W.  F., 
Wilcox,  E.  J., 

Armstrong,   G.  B. 
Bronson,  W.  H., 
Duggan,  W.  A., 
Ferrill,  G.  F., 
Frum,   O.  W., 
Howard,  G.  W., 
Kiefer,  W.  B., 
Morris,  W.  E., 
Rardin,  W.  H., 
Schwenck,  L.  S., 
Shriver,  C.  S., 
Simms,  J.  T., 
Smith,  J.  A.  C, 
Townsend,  T.  C, 
Wells,  Ross, 


August,  1902. 
Capehart. 
Benwood. 
Harrisville. 
Franklin. 
Clarksburg. 
November,   1902. 
Beverly. 
Thurmond. 
Martinsburg. 
Wayne. 

February,  1903. 
Sutton. 
Williamson. 
Benwood. 
Logan. 
Morganville. 
Welch. 

New   Martinsville. 
Clarksburg. 
Mt.  Hope. 
Morgantown. 
Morgantown. 
Fayetteville. 
Grantville. 
Fayetteville. 
Sugar  Valley. 


W.    Va.    University. 


Washington   and  Lee 
Washington   and  Lee 

University  of  Mich. 
W.    Va.    University. 


W.    Va.    University. 
Univ.   of  Virginia. 
W.    Va.    University. 


Of  the  above  thirty-six,  thirty  made  their  prepaartion  in  the  West 
Virginia  College  of  Law,  one  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  one  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  two  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and 
two  in  law  offices. 

Law  Library. 

The  College  of  Law  has  now  a  good  library  room,  with  stack-room 
attached,  which  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes  of  well  selected 
books.  It  contains  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  also 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virgina,  and  West  Virginia 
Reports,  with  many  other  Reports,  and  a  good  selection  of  text-books, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  University  Librarian.  The  Law  Libra- 
ry, small  as  it  is,  is  much  appreciated.     It  will  be  further  enlarged. 

Advantages  of  a  University  Law  Course. 
The  increasing  favor  with  which  law  schools  are  regarded  is  due  to 
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the  higher  standard  of  preparation  necessary  to  enable  a  lawyer  to  at- 
tain eminence  in  his  profession,  as  compared  with  a  past  age.  The 
lawyer  who  now  aspires  to  occupy  a  high  position  at  the  bar  must  bo 
thoroughly  equipped.  The  competition  he  must  meet  demands  a  broad 
culture,  scholarly  discipline  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  law.  Law  schools  have  largely  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the 
standard.  They  are  now  regarded  as  essential  in  the  legal  profession 
as  the  medical  college  and  theological  seminary  are  to  the  medical  and 
clerical  professions.  The  almost  universal  experience  is  that  when  a 
young  man  sits  down  in  a  law  office  to  prepare  for  bar  he  becomes  im- 
patient to  engage  in  the  active  business  of  his  profession  with  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  makes  haste  to  finish  rather  than  master  the 
course.  The  active  practitioner  under  whom  he  is  reading  is  engross- 
ed with  the  cares  of  his  business  and  gives  him  but  little  attention. 
He  reads  in  a  superficial  manner  enough  branches  to  enable  him  to  se- 
cure a  license  to  practice,  believing  that  he  will  have  time  enough 
when  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar  to  finish  his  studies.  But  the  ground- 
work of  a  successful  professional  career  is  forever  neglected,  as  a  rule, 
constantly  proving  the  old  maxim  that  "he  who  is  not  a  good  lawyer 
when  he  goes  to  the  bar  will  seldom  be  a  good  one  afterward." 

The  university  course  brings  the  student  in  constant  association 
with  those  who  are  making  mental  discipline  a  business;  it  surrounds 
him  with  influences  that  are  elevating  and  refining;  produces  habits  of 
application  which  he  will  seldom  acquire  in  any  other  place,  and  with- 
out which  he  will  never  make  a  lawyer. 

The  advantage  of  access  to  a  large  and  well-selected  law  and  mis- 
cellaneous library,  and  the  valuable  drill  of  the  Literary  Societies  and 
Moot  Courts  are  of  no  small  consideration. 


Moot  Courts. 

However  familiar  the  student  may  be  with  the  principles  and  theo- 
ries of  law  in  all  its  branches,  he  will  be  more  or  less  awkward  and 
confused  when  he  goes  to  the  bar  and  attempts  for  the  first  time  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  legal  remedies,  unless  he  has  been  pre- 
viously drilled  on  this  behalf.  The  Moot  Court  supplies,  as  well  as 
anything  other  than  a  judicial  tribunal  can  do,  the  drill  and  discipline 
necessary  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  trial  tables.  In  these  courts 
he  is  taught  to  apply  legal  remedies  according  to  the  common  law  and 
chancery  systems  of  practice;  to  bring  suits;  draw  papers,  pleadings, 
briefs,  etc.,  and  take  the  various  steps  incident  to  bringing  a  cause  to 
trial,  and  then  to  try  it  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  including 
the  argument,  charge,  verdict,  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  writ  of 
error,  etc.     The  Moot  Court  is  organized  in  strict  conformity  to  tha 
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practice  of  the  regular  courts  in  all  its  details.  The  students  them- 
selves act  respectively  as  counsel,  jurors,  witnesses  and  officers  of  the 
court,  thus  learning  by  actual  doing  all  the  forms  of  court  practice. 
The  Circuit  Moot  Court  is  composed  of  all  the  Law  Faculty  which  giver, 
dignity  to  the  Court  and  enables  the  members  of  the  Court  the  better 
to  illustrate  the  legal  principles  involved  and  explain  the  rules  of 
practice.  The  grammatical  accuracy,  rhetoric,  elocution  and  courtesy 
of  deportment  of  students  also  come  under  review  of  the  professor,  and 
the  young  men  are  thus  fitted  to  appear  and  conduct  themselves  at  the 
bar  as  gentlemen  and  scholars  as  well  as  lawyers.  The  system  of 
Moot  Courts  is  thorough. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of  all  three  pro- 
fessors, the  Dean  sitting  as  president  of  the  court,  to  which  all  ap- 
peals from  decrees,  and  writs  of  error  to  judgments  rendered  in  the 
Circuit  Court  may  be  taken.  The  system  works  admirably,  and  givei 
the  student  the  practice  in  all  the  courts,  following  his  case  from  the 
Circuit  Court,  where  it  is  brought,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  determines  finally  all  cases.  Trials  are  occasionally  held  in 
Commencement  Hall,  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 


The  Faculty. 
At  Morgantown. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

ALEXANDER  R.  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
FRIEND  E.  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and 

Physiology. 

At  Baltimore:     College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

ABRAM  B.  ARNOLD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

THOS.  OPIE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Medicine. 
AARON  FRIEDENWALD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye 

and  Ear. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Surgery. 

Clinical,  and  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  SIMON,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  W.  CHAMBERS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

GEORGE  J.  PRESTON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases. 

N.  C.  KEIRLE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
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WILLIAM  F.  LOCKWOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

ISAAC  R.  TRIMBLE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  DOBBIN,  A.B.,  MD.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

WILLIAM  ROYAL  STOKES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 

EDWARD  N.  BRUSH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

C.  HAMPSON  JONES,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear. 

JULIUS  FRIEDENWALD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Stomach. 

WILLIAM  S.  GARDNER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

FRANK  DYER  SANGER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nose,  Throat,  and  Chest. 

STANDISH  McCLEARY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Pathology. 

CHARLES  E.  BROCK,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOHN  RUMRAH,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

CHARLES  F.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

DANIEL  BASE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXIUS  McGLANNAN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

HENRY  G.  BECK,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  HALL  PLEASANTS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

CARY  B.  GAMBLE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgery. 

ALBERTUS  COTTON,  MD.,  Associate  Proiessor  of  Orthropedic  Sur- 
gery. 

ARCHIBALD  C.  HARRISON,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

GLENN  M.  LITSINGER,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics. 

SAMUEL  F.  DARLING,  MD.,  Demonstrator  of  Cnemistry. 

W.  W.  REQUARDT,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

C.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  o.  Diseases  of  the  Nose, 
Throat  and  Chest. 

H.  C.  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Clin.cal  Laboratory. 
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JOHN  MASON  KNOX,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

CHARLES  B.  CANBY,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

OTTO  C.  GLASER,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  of  Embryology. 

LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSCHBERG,  A.B.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

C.  W.  G.  ROHRER,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  , 

A.  SAMUELS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

OTTO  SCHAFE1R,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  EDWARD  MARGUDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

L.  J.  ROSENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Stomach. 

Affiliation. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  this  college  becomes  the  medical  department  of  West 
Virginia  University.  It  is  arranged  that  the  laboratory  courses  con- 
stituting the  first  two  years  work  of  the  medical  course  may  be  done 
either  in  Morgantown  or  in  Baltimore,  and  the  clinical  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  will  be  done  in  Baltimore.  The  same  standard 
of  efficiency  will  be  maintained  in  both  schools.  Students  will  go- 
from  their  work  in  Morgantown  to  Baltimore  without  further  exam- 
ination. 

The  advantages  which  this  arrangement  offiers  to  students  of 
West  Virginia  are  free  tuition,  low  rate  of  living  expenses,  opportuni- 
ties for  broad  scientific  training  and  for  general  culture  studies,  and 
the  inspiring  associations  of  a  college  town.  Excellent  opportunities 
are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  make  more  extensive  preparation  for 
their  medical  work  than  the  entrance  requirements  necessitate,  and  to 
those  also  who  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance  requirements. 
The  laboratories  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University  are  well 
equipped  and  all  their  facilities  are  open  to  medical  students.  In  the 
biological  and  histological  laboratories  each  student  is  furnished  with 
a  separate  miscroscope  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  materials. 

Under  the  Anatomical  Law  there  is  supplied  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  dissection. 

In  the  Library  there  is  a  fairly  large  and  well  selected  collection 
of  medical  text  and  reference  books,  and  the  libraries  of  the  allied 
scientific  departments  are  supplied  with  the  most  important  books  and 
current  publications. 

The  College  of  Physicans  and  Surgeons  is  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped medical  schools  of  the  east,  and  numbers  among  its  alumni  some 
of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  our  state.    The  college  is  in  its  thirty- 
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second  year.  Its  buildings  are  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  medical  school.  Its  clinics  are  very  large  and  va- 
ried and  its  faculty  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  medical  men 
in  Baltimore. 

Clinical  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  for  the  Colored  Race,  the  Bay  View  Hospital  (with  two  thous- 
and beds),  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the  Maryland  Lying-i:\ 
Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital  Dispensary,  where  25,000  patients  aro 
treated  annually.  The  College  conducts  a  Pasteur  Institute  for  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Students  who  take  the  first  two  years  work  of  the  medical  course 
fn  Morgantown  will,  upon  completing  the  course,  receive  their  diplo- 
mas from  the  College  of  Physicans  and  Surgeons,  but  the  degree  will 
also  be  conferred  at  Morgantown  and  the  students  will  be  considered 
alumni  of  West  Virginia  University. 

The  Womans'  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 

Arrangements  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  above  described  have 
been  made  with  the  Womans'  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  so  that 
women  who  take  their  first  two  years  work  in  this  University  may 
complete  the  course  in  Baltimore. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Except  as  provided  below,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Medicne  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

Latin.     Work  of  at  least  one  year,  including  two  books  of  Caesar. 

Mathematics.     Higher  arithmetic,   algebra,   and  geometry. 

Physics.     Elementary  Physics. 

English.  Grammar  and  composition.  A  composition  of  not  less 
than  200  words,  correct  in  gramatical  construction,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation,  and  clear  in  expression  will  be  required. 

Admission  Without  Examination. 

Graduates  of  reputable  colleges,  of  State  Normal  Schools,  accredi- 
ted High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  those  who  have  passed 
the  entrance  examinations  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Medicine  without  examina- 
tion.. 

As  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  students 
should  be  familiar  with  the  chief  facts  of  general  biology,  embryology, 
and  comparative  anatomy;  of  elementary  botany;  and  of  general  phj- 
sics;  and  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French. 
With   this   preparation   a   student   is   put  in   touch   with   the   current 
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thought  of  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences  and  is  enabled  to  get  his 
knowledge  at  first  hand  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  translators. 
With  this  in  view,  students  at  Morgantown  are  earnestly  advised  to 
complete  the  following  courses  offered  in  the  Preparatory  School  be- 
fore beginning  their  work  in  medicine: 

English  6  courses. 

Latin    4   courses. 

French, 3   courses. 

German  6  courses. 

Mathematics   6  courses. 

Zoology  3  courses. 

Botany  (Course  3)    1     course. 

Physics  2  courses. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  be  completed  either  before  beginning  medical  work  or  while 
pursuing  it: 

Zoology  (Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy)  Courses  6,  7,  8. 

Physics  (General  Physics  and  Laboratory)  Courses  10,  4. 

German  and  French,  if  not  taken  in  the  Preparatory  School. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


For  the  announcement  of  the  full  course  in  Medicine  students  are 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore.  The  following  is  the  announcement  of  work  offered  in  Mor- 
gantown.  For  the  year  1903-04  only  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  second  year  will  be  offered 
in  the  year  1904-05. 

Anatomy. 
Dr.  Simpson. 

1.  Osteology.  Study  of  bones  and  joints.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  quizzes.  Fall.     1  W. 

2.  Dissection.  Careful  dissection  of  the  body  with  references  to 
nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles.  The  cadaver  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  student  dissecting  an  arm,  a  leg  including  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  head,  including  the  thoractic  viscera.  For  each  part  a 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged.     Winter.    Anatomical  Laboratory. 

3.  Dissection.     Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring.     Anatomical  Laboratory. 

4.  Normal  Histology.  Microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans, human  and  animal.  Fall.     1  W. 

Physiology. 
Dr.  Simpson. 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  their  functions,  using  the  microscope  freely.  Practical 
demonstration  in  digestion,  etc.  Text  book:  Martin's  Human  Body, 
briefer  course.     For  preparatory  students.  Fall.     1  W. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  With  dem- 
onstration on  animals.     Martin's  Human  Body  completed.  Winter.  1  W. 

3.  Advanced  Physiology.  Muscle,  Nerve,  Circulation,  Blood  and 
Blood  Pressure.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  quizzes.  For  medical 
students.  Winter.    1  W. 
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4.  Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Respiration, 
Foods,  Chemistry  of  Blood,  Digestion,  Secretions  and  Excretions,  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System  and  special  Senses.  Textbook:  Kirke's  Hand- 
book. 1  W. 

Chemistry. 
Professor  Whitehill  and  Associate  Professor  Kortright. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  beginners, 
and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  opera- 
tions. It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non- 
metalic  elements  and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philoso- 
phy.    Experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section  9:30;  second  section,  11:30.  Spring,  10:30;   2  S 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
metallic  elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Fall,  10:30;  20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
more  important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  recitations. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  20  S. 

Materia  Medica. 
Dr.  Simpson. 

1.     Origin  and  Use  of  Drugs,  their  preparation  and  dosage. 

Spring.     1  W. 

Textbooks. 

Anatomy:  Gray  or  Morris. 
Histology:  Piersol  or  Bohm-Davidoff-Huber. 
Physiology:  Kirke,  Foster,  or  American  Textbook. 
Chemistry:  Remsen. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


Faculty. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 
SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Dean  and  Instructor  in  Voice. 
RUSSELL  McMURPHY,  Head  of  the  Piano  Department. 
ROSS  SPENCE,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments. 
GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 
RHODA  CRUMRINE,  Assistant  on  the  Piano. 
EMILIE  JENKS  BRAY,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 
MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Assistant  on  the  Piano  and  in  Har- 
mony, Theory,  and  Musical  History. 
WALTER  A.  MESTREZAT,  Assistant  on  Wind  Instruments. 
FRANCES  THOMAS  GORDON,  Assistant  in  Voice. 

Origin  and  Purpose. 

The  School  of  Music  was  established  in  1897  as  one  of  the  compo- 
nent schools  of  the  University.  It  stands  for  high  ideals  and  a  thor- 
ough training,  based  upon  a  thorough  education,  to  develop  to  the  high- 
est stage  of  artistic  capability  all  those  possessing  true  musical  talent, 
and  to  fit  pupils  for  private  and  public  teaching. 

Special  Advantages- 
There  are  many  advantages  to  the  student  in  a  School  of  Music 
connected  with  a  University.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  studying 
in  the  various  other  departments,  thus  securing  to  the  music  student  a 
symmetrical  education,  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  musical.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  department  of  Music  affords  advan- 
tages in  musical  training  to  the  students  in  all  the  other  departments. 
Instruction  is  furnished  free  of  charge  in  a  number  of  branches, 
while  in  others  the  tuition  fees  are  merely  nominal.    The  exceptionally 
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low  tuition  rates  which  prevail  here  are  made  possible  by  means  of 
state  aid. 

With  respect  to  physical  conditions,  also,  the  school  is  fortunately 
situated.  With  drives  in  the  mountains,  boating  on  the  river,  and  a 
splendidly  equipped  gymnasium  in  the  University,  the  student  has 
every  opportunity  for  physical  exercise,  indoor  and  out. 

Credit  for  Music  on  College  Courses. 

Credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  given  for  tho 
courses  in  the  Science  and  History  of  Music. 

Building  and  Equipment. 

The  school  now  occupies  the  entire  upper  floor  of  Woodburn  Hall, 
which  contains  well  appointed  rooms  for  instruction,  supplied  with 
Knabe  pianos  and  other  accessories.  The  recital  hall,  Commencement 
Hall,  seating  1,500  people,  contains  a  magnificent  new  three-manual 
pipe  organ — tubular  pneumatic — built  upon  the  universal  wind-chest 
system,  and  containing  76  stops  and  mechanical  accessories.  This 
organ,  which  receives  power  from  an  electric  motor,  is  available  for 
practice. 

Time  Required  to  Complete  a  Grade. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  time  required  to  complete 
a  grade  depends  upon  the  student's  talent,  age,  previous  instruction, 
and  amount  of  daily  practice.  With  good  health  and  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized work,  a  grade  (three  courses)  should  be  completed  in  a  year. 

Requirements  for  Diploma  and  Certificate. 

A  course  in  sight  reading,  memorizing,  and  technical  work  is  fol- 
lowed through  all  the  courses.  A  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Theory  and 
Musical  History  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  Music. 
Elementary  study  in  these  three  branches  is  required  for  completion 
of  the  third  grade.  Students  completing  the  fourth  grade  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  certificate.  A  candidate  for  a  diploma  must  complete  the  re- 
quired courses  of  study  of  some  instrument  or  the  voice,  together  with 
prescribed  work  in  the  science  and  history  of  music,  passing  satisfac- 
tory examinations  thereon,  and  must  perform  in  public  during  the  last 
year  of  study  an  entire  concert  program  to  test  his  or  her  ability  to  in- 
terpret correctly  the  different  schools  of  composition.  Candidates  for 
a  diploma  in  Voice  Culture,  in  addition  to  the  above,  must  satisfactorily 
complete  the  first  two  grades  in  the  Piano  course,  and  at  least  two 
courses  in  German  and  Italian. 
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Candidates  for  the  fourth  grade  certificate  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  Sight  Reading,  Memorizing,  Technique,  Musical  His- 
tory, and  have  taken  at  least  two  courses  in  Harmony. 

Concerts  and  Recitals- 

A  series  of  concerts,  called  the  Faculty  Concerts,  is  given  during 
the  year,  in  which  the  Choral  Society  and  Glee  Club  at  times,  and  also 
the  members  of  the  faculty  take  part.  Some  of  the  leading  artists  of 
the  country  are  engaged  and  students  are  expected  to  attend  these 
concerts  as  part  of  their  instruction. 

As  a  means  of  developing  confidence  in  the  student,  Students'  Re- 
citals have  been  established,  some  of  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
others  only  to  the  intimate  friends  of  the  participants. 

Organ  and  Conducting. 

The  organ  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  thorough  and  complete 
education  as  a  church  organist  and  accompanist,  and  it  is  required 
that  students  shall  take  some  studies  on  the  piano  and  in  musical 
theory,  harmony  and  simple  counterpoint,  before  they  will  be  admitted 
to  the  organ  school. 

Advanced  students  receive  instructions  in  orchestral  core-reading, 
choir  training  and  conducting.  The  3-manual  pipe  organ  in  Commence- 
ment Hall  affords  ample  opportunities  for  practice. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Theory,  Musical  History,  Sight 
Reading  and  Ear  Training- 

These  are  considered  among  the  most  important  departments  of 
the  School  of  Music,  and  students  are  obliged  to  take  at  least  three  of 
these  studies  before  graduating,  as  they  are  essential  to  an  intelligent 
interpretation  of  music. 

Ensemble  Playing- 

It  is  necessary  that  a  pianist  should  learn  to  accompany  and  also 
to  be  able  to  play  with  other  instruments.  Special  opportunities  are 
offered  the  more  advanced  students  to  receive  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. 

Orchestra. 

The  rehearsals  are  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Symphonies, 
Concertos  and  Overtures  by  the  classic  masters  are  studied,  together 
with  the  shorter  works  of  modern  writers,  and  performed  in  public. 
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The  Choral  Society,  Glee  Club  and  Quartette 

are  all  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Wrightson.  The  Choral  Society  has 
over  150  members,  and  the  Glee  Club  35.  All  students  of  the  Universi- 
ty who  have  voices  are  permitted  to  join  the  Choral  Society  and  the 
students  in  the  School  of  Music  are  urged  to  do  so;  those  de- 
siring to  join  the  Glee  Club  are  obliged  to  pass  a  more  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  quartet  is  composed  of  the  best  voices  in  the  vocal  depart- 
ment. 

Rates  of  Tuition. 

Tuition  per  Quarter. 

Vocal. 

Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $20.00 

Private  Lessons,  three  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  29.00 

Private  Lessons,  four  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,     36.00 

Frances  Thomas  Gordon. 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $16.00 
Private  Lessons,  three  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  23.00 
Private  Lessons,  four  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,    28.00 

Piano 

Russell  McMurphy 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $18.00 
Private  Lessons,  three  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  26.00 
Private  Lessons,  four  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,    34.00 

Grace  Martin  Snee 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $16.00 
Private  Lesons,  three  lesons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,     23..00 

Emilie  Jenks  Bray  Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $14.00 
Private  lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,      9.00 

Roda  Crumrine 

Private  Lessons,  two  lesons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $12.00 
Private  Lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,       8.00 

Violin 
Ross  Spence. 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $16.00 
Private  Lesons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,     10.00 
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Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Ross  Spence 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $14.00 
Private  Lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,       9.00 

Pipe  Organ 
Grace  Martin  Snee  Emilie  Jenks  Bray 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $20.00 
Private  Lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,     12.00 

Wood  and  Brass  Instruments 

Walter  Mestrezat 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $12.00 
Private  Lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,       8.00 

Harmony 

Mabel  Constance  Foster. 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $12.00 

Theory  and  Musical   History 

Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $10. Of. 

Ear  Training  and  Sight  Reading 

Mabel  Constance  Foster. 

Class,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each $  6.00 

Ensemble  Playing 

Ross  Spence 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  $16.00 
Private  Lessons,  one  lesson  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,     10.00 

The  TYilbor  Tillinghast  Wrightson  Scholarship. 

A  scholarship,  providing  for  free  tuition  in  voice,  piano,  or  violin 
for  three  years,  is  offered  by  Dean  Wrightson,  in  the  name  of  his  son. 
It  will  be  awarded  in  June  ,  1903.  to  the  student  who  has  made  the 
greatest  progress  during  the  time  she  has  studied.  It  is  Dean  Wright- 
son's  intention  to  renew  the  scholarship  from  time  to  time. 

General  Announcements. 
Students  may  enter  the  School  of  Music  at  any   time,    but    it   is 
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greatly  to  their  interest  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

There  will  be  no  reduction  for  lessons  missed  by  students,  except 
in  case  of  prolonged  illness. 

Sheet  music  is  furnished, — the  best  publications  only, — at  cost. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Music  within  the  first  three  weeks 
of  a  quarter  will  be  charged  for  the  full  quarter;  after  that  time  for 
the  remainder  of  the  quarter,  and  one  week  additional. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
public  programs,  or  in  musical  organizations,  without  the  consent  of 
their  respective  teachers,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

All  muse  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  regular  Students' 
Recitals,  and  to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
various  musical  organizations  of  the  school,  and  are  required  to  enter 
any  to  which  they  are  assigned"  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Every  music  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  concerts  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  take  sufficient  work, — literary, 
or  music,  or  both — to  occupy  their  entire  time. 

All  correspondence  regarding  this  department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS. 


JAMES  M.  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Extracts  from  Militia  Law,  State  of  West  Virginia,  1901,  sec.  100: 
"The  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  West  Virginia  University  shall  be  held  as 
the  Training  School  of  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard,  subject  to 
such  duty  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  order." 

Jan.  19,  1903.  "Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled  to 
appoint  one  cadet  from  his  district,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June 
in  the  second  year  of  his  term,  and  one  cadet  on  or  before  the  first  of 
June  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  term.  Each  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  cadet  from  his  county  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  next  preceding  the  end  of  his  term.  In 
case  a  cadetship  fined  by  appointment  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature 
shall  become  vacant,  the  member  making  the  appointment,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, shall  fill  the  same  by  a  new  appointment  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  aforesaid.  But  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall  appoint  any  cadet 
until  he  receives  a  certificate  from  the  President  of  the  University,  or 
the  commandant  of  cadets,  givng  him  notice  of  his  right  to  do  so;  and 
he  shall  not  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  power  of  appointment  as 
long  as  two  cadets  are  accredited  to  himself  and  his  predecessor,  either 
by  original  appointment  or  by  re-enlistment.  All  other  cadets  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  full  completement  of  the  corps  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  regents,  in  proportion  to  their  number  including  vacancies, 
if  any,  caused  by  the  failure  of  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  fill 
his  appointment.  Cadets  shall  not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
shall  not  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  appointment  shall 
be  made  upon  undobuted  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  sound 
physical  condition.  Their  term  of  enlistment  shall  be  two  years,  but 
any  cadet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
enlist  for  the  further  term  of  two  years,  upon  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  commandant  of  cadets  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  term.    But  not  more  than  fifteen  cadets  shall  be  ap- 
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pointed  from  any  Senatorial  district,  and  not  more  than  eight  from 
any  one  county." 

State  cadets,  to  the  number  of  225,  are  appointed  to  the  University, 
and  receive  their  uniforms,  books,  stationary,  tuition,  use  of  library, 
use  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  ammunition  for  target  practice  free. 
No  charge  is  made  for  their  admission.  They  constitute  the  public 
guard  of  the  University  and  of  the  public  property  belonging  thereto. 
In  order  to  receive  an  appointment  as  state  cadet  a  candidate  must  be 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  Application  for  an  appointment  should 
be  made  to  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  or  to  a  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

Students  of  the  University  who  desire  military  instruction,  and 
who  are  not  state  cadets,  are  allowed  to  join  the  corps  as  volunteer 
cadets.     They  receive  no  uniform  from  the  state. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  a  neat-appearing  gray  uniform  at 
drill.     This  uniform  may  be  worn  with  propriety  on  all  occasions. 

Officers  of  the  regular  army  are  specially  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  to  act  as  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and 
one  to  make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  Corps. 

Special  Rewards  for  Military  Excellence. 

The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  cadets  are  published 
annually  in  the  official  U.  S.  Army  Register. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  annually  to  cadets  for  special 
excellence. 

Cadets  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  after  graduation  are 
entitled  to  commissions  as  officers,  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  such  commission  entitles  them  to  rank  with  other  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  of  West  Virginia,  according  to  grade  and  date 
of  commission. 

Armory. 

The  new  Armory  (60  by  120  feet)  has  been  completed  and  in 
future  will  be  used  as  a  drill  hall  during  inclement  weather.  This 
beautiful  building  will  be  the  home  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  all  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  will  be  held  therein,  under  the  supervison 
of  the  Commandant  of  the  Cadets. 

Administration  and  Instruction. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  drill  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
is  organized  as  an  infantry  battalion.     There  is  also  an  artillery  de- 
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tachment.  Infractions  of  discipline  are  referred  to  a  court-martial, 
consiting  of  cadet  officers,  for  investigation.  Cadets  are  divided  into 
sections  corresponding  to  their  military  proficiency  and  length  of  ser- 
vice. New  cadets  are  required  to  enter  the  fourth  (lowest)  section, 
but  those  who  have  had  previous  military  instruction  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  section  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  course  of  military  instruction,  practical  and  theoretical,  is  in- 
tended to  fit  all  who  graduate  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  of  offi- 
cers in  the  National  Guard  of  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
cadets  are  taught  that  patriotism,  punctuality,  obedience,  attention, 
alertness,  and  neatness  are  at  all  times  expected  of  them.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  training  that  a  cadet  receives  fits  him  to  bcome  a  good 
citizen  as  well  as  a  good  soldier.  The  qualities  which  go  toward  mak- 
ing the  good  officer  are  no  less  valuable,  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  man,  professional  man,  or  farmer.  They  are 
the  qualities  which  ordinarily  insure  success  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
excellent  physical  results  which  follow  systematic  military  drill  are 
well  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges. 

The  work  in  the  military  department  requires  about  five  hours 
each  week.  The  winter  term  is  devoted  to  Physical  Training  and  reci- 
tations in  tactics  and  other  military  subjects.  The  military  course  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  when  a 
cadet  graduates  he  is  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  Army.  This  work  is  taken  in  connection 
with  other  University  work. 

Physical  Training. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  quarter  a  regulation  suit  will  be  re- 
quired. This  suit  will  consist  of  Turner  pants,  blue  knit  sleeveless 
shirt  or  jersey,  and  shoes  with  rubber  or  buck  soles. 

The  regular  course  in  Physical  Training  occupies  four  years,  and 
is  required  of  all  young  men  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  of  all 
memoers  of  the  Cadet  Corps.  Cadets  may  be  excused  by  the  Com- 
mandant for  sufficient  reasons. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  instruction  of  the  various  sections  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills  in  school  of  the  soldier, 
squad,  company,  and  battalion;  extended  order  and  ceremonies,  (b) 
Guard  duty  as  a  Sentinel,     (c)  Physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 
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Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  para- 
graphs 1  to  248,  and  502  to  601,  inclusive,  (b)  The  Manual  of  Guard 
Duty  except  paragraphs  331  to  373,  inclusive,  (c)  The  explanation  of 
Cadet  Regulations  and  General  Orders,  and  the  care  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements. 

Third  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  fourth  sec- 
tion, except  in  school  of  soldiers,  (b)  Artillery  dismounted  battery 
and  saber  drills,  (c)  Guard  duty  as  Sentinels  and  non-commissioned 
officers,     (d)  Physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  para- 
graphs 249  to  367,  602  to  620,  and  663  to  769,  inclusive,  (b)  U.  S.  "Ar- 
tillery Tactics,"  paragraphs  341  to  460,  inclusive. 


Second  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:      (a)  Infantry  drills  same  as  third  section. 

(b)  Military  signaling,  (c)  Small-arms  firing,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  ammunition,  position,  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice  and 
range  firing,     (d)  Guard  duty  same  as  third  section. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  para- 
graphs 368  to  499,  and  621  to  662,  inclusive,     (b)  Military  signaling. 

(c)  Small-arms  Firing  Regulations,  (d)  United  States  Army  Regula- 
tions. 

First  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  duties  of  grade  attained,  (b) 
Guard  duty  of  grade  attained,     (c)  Court-martial,     (d)  Fencing. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Minor  tactics,  including  advance  and 
rear  guards,  outposts,  marches,  field  fortifications,  riot  duty,  etc.  (b) 
.wlilitary  Law. 


Band. 

A  band  of  twenty-six  musicians  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  These  musicians  must  be  volunteers  and  must  enlist  for 
two  years.  They  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  State 
Cadets,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations.  They  re- 
ceive free  of  charge,  tuition,  uniforms,  books,  stationary,  and  instruc- 
tion in  band  music. 
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Information  for  Applicants  for  Appointment  to  the  Cadet 

Corps. 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  under  sixteen  nor  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  West  Virginia. 

3.  He  must  be  sound  physically,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
able  to  pursue  successfully  at  least  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Preparatory  School. 

4.  He  must  make  a  deposit  of  $20.00  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  as  a  guaranty  that  the  state  arms,  etc.,  in  his  possession  will 
be  taken  care  of.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the  end 
of  his  enlistment  of  two  years,  upon  satisfactory  settlement  with  the 
quartermaster. 

5.  He  must  make  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  seventy  each 
term  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  in  order  to  hold  his  appointment. 

5.  Cadets  are  furnished  with  uniforms,  text-books  and  stationery 
free  of  charge.  They  pay  no  matriculation,  tuition,  or  contingent  fees 
to  the  University.  If  they  are  graduated  from  any  department  of  the 
University  while  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  text-books. 

7.  The  work  of  the  corps  does  not  interfere  with  the  student's 
schoolastic  duties.  Cadets  may  take  courses  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

8.  A  young  man  desiring  an  appointment  should  apply  to  the 
Regent  for  his  county  or  to  a  member  of  the  legislature  representing 
his  county.  The  counties  of  the  State  are  divided  as  follows  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  purpose  of  cadet  appointments. 

Regent  C.  M.  Babb,  Falls,  W.  Va. — Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan, 
Hardy,  Grant,  Mineral,  Hampshire. 

Regent  E.  M.  Grant,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Monongalia,  Preston, 
Tucker,  Taylor,  Pendleton,   Barbour. 

Regent  J.  R.  Trotter,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. — Upshur,  Lewis,  Brax- 
ton, Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Randolph,  Webster. 

Regent  D.  C.  Gallaher,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Kanawha,  Fayette, 
Summers,  Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Raleigh. 

Regent  J.  M.  Hale,  Princeton,  W.  Va. — Mercer,  McDowell,  Boone, 
Mingo,  Logan,  Wyoming. 

Regent  C.  E.  Haworth,  Huntington,  W.  Va.— Cabell,  Wayne,  Lin- 
coln, Mason,  Roane,  Putnam. 

Regent  J.  B.  Finley,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va,— Wood,  Calhoun,  Wirt, 
Ritchie,  Jackson,  Clay. 

Regent  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.— Marshall,  Wetzell, 
Tyler,  Doddridge,  Gilmer,  Pleasants. 
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Regent  W.  J.  W.  Cowden,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Hancock,  Brooke, 
Ohio,  Marion,  Harrison. 

8.  Military  graduates  and  distinguished  cadets,  reported  at  Com- 
mencement, June  19,  1902. 

I.  The  following  are  announced  as  Distinguished  Cadets,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Par.  83,  Cadet  Regulations: 

First  Section. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Dent,  Co.  "A." 

Cadet  Second  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Smith,  Co.  "C." 

Cadet  Sergeant,  C.   E.  Watson,  Co.   "C." 

Second  Section. 

Cadet  Sergeant  C.  A.  Ellison,  Ordnance-Sergeant. 
Cadet  Sergeant  E.  U.  Richards,  Sergeant-Major. 
Cadet  Sergeant  A.  D.  Ellison,  Co.  "C." 

Third  Section. 

Cadet  Corporal  J.  T.  Dunbar,  Co.  "C." 
Cadet  Corporal  W.  T.  McCullough,  Co.  "C." 
Cadet  Corporal  J.  T.  West,  Co.  "C." 

Fourth  Section. 

Cadet  Private  H.  H.  Hess,  Co.  "A." 
Cadet  Private  E.  C.  Colcord,  Co.  "B." 
Cadet  Private  J.  D.  Gibson,  Co.  "A. ' 

II.  The  following  named  Cadets  having  completed  the  course  of 
instruction,  are  announced  as  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics: 

H.  W.  Dent.  W.  R.  Shaw.  H.  J.  Hervey. 

W.  W.  Smith.  E.  C.  Tabler.  R.  W.  Trapnell. 

C.  E.  Watson.  H.  L.  Duval.  R.    H.    Rillingsworth. 
W.  E.  Parsons.  D.  E.  Robinson.  R.   R.   Hughes. 

D.  W.  Parsons.  S.  Sholes.  J.  V.  Cooke. 

D.  Dawson.  W.  M.  Watkins.  W.  R.  Thurmond. 

III.  Upon  decision  of  the  Board  of  Judges  the  Cadet  Colors  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  awarded  to  Co.  "A." 

IV.  The  medals  offered  by  the  Board  ot  Regents  are  awarded  as 
follows : 

(1)  Gold  Medal  for  Drill  and  Discipline,  to  Cadet  Sergeant 

A.  D.  Ellison,  Co.  "C." 

(2)  Silver  Medal  for  highest  score  at  Target  Practice,  Cadet 

Sergeant  C.  A.  Ellison,  Ordinance  Sergeant. 
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(3)  Silver  Medal  for  second  highest  score  at  Target  Practice, 

to  Cadet  Corporal  R.  B.  Fairfax.  Co.  "A." 

(4)  Marksman's   Buttons   to   Cadet   Sergeant   C.   A.   Ellison, 

Cadet  Corporal  R.  B.  Fairfax,  Cadet  Sergeant  A.  D. 
Ellison  and  Cadet  Sergeant  H.  W.  Wamsley. 

FIELD,  STAFF  AND  BAND. 
April  8,  1903. 

Commandant    . .. Major  J.  M.  Burns,  U.   S.  Army. 

Cadet    Mag'or H.  W.  Dent 

Capt.    Artillery W.  R.  Thurmond. 

1st.    Lieut.    Adjt E.  U.  Richards. 

1st.  Lieut.  Q.  M J.  E.  Larew. 

1st.  Lieut.  Chief  Mus R.  C.  Crago. 

1st.    Lieut.    Sig.    Officer H.  J.  Hervey. 

Non-Commissioned  Staff. 

Sergt.    Major E.  A.  Peabody. 

Q.   M.   Sergt D.  R  .Richards. 

Prin.    Mus J.  F.   Stone. 

Drum   Major M.  R.  Woodward. 

Band. 
Sergeants. 

W.  J.  Ruble.  M.  C.  Moser. 

L  W.  Umble.  S.  H.  Bridge. 

Corporals. 

C.  C.  Core.  C.  F.  Mendenhall. 

P.  H.  Martin.  E.  R.  Staats. 

Privates. 

C.  L.  Crow.  Thos.  Ramage. 

C.  Hartley.  J.  B.  Smith. 

S.  L.  Hogzette.  R.   S.  Johnson. 

Chas.  Morgan.  Walter  Irons. 

F.  W.  Muldoon.  Clyde  W.  Coon. 
O.  C.  Pratt. 

Roll  of  Company  "A." 

Captain    J.  C.  M.  Forquer. 

1st.    Lieut A.  D.  Ellison. 

2nd.   Lieut F.  E.  Flowers. 
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Sergeants. 


1st. — J.  T.  Dunbar. 
2nd.— W.  T.  Brown. 
3rd.— R.  Fairfax. 


J.  D.  Gibson. 
G.  L.  Pence. 
H.  H.  Hess. 


J.   S.   Bannister. 
G.  C.  Beneke. 
F.  M.  Boyles. 
F.  Chipps. 

C.  S.  Coffman. 

F.  B.  Cunningham. 
A.  F.  Davenport. 
A.  Dills. 

D.  H.  Fleming. 
W.  C.  Gist. 

W.  G.  Holswade. 

G.  V.  Humbert. 
C.  Keighley. 

C.  B.  Lambert. 


4th. — C.  L.  Pearcy. 
5th. — H.  Friedman. 

Corporals. 

C.  E.  Wells. 
O.  C.  Pratt. 

Privates. 

F.  V.  Langfitt. 
W.  E.  Lloyd. 
E.  E.  Martin. 
M.  O.  Miller. 

E.  McCormick. 

D.  E.  McQuilken. 
P.  J.  Newlon. 

F.  Z.  Pride. 

E.  D.  Sehon. 
H.  G.  Walsh. 
W.  E.  Watson. 
A.  E.  Weaver. 
S.  J.  Wright. 


Captain   

1st.    Lieut.     . . . 
2nd.  Lieut.    . . . 


Roll  of  Company  "B.,: 


W.  E.  Parsons. 

S.  C.  Carney. 

Dan  Dawson. 


1st. — W.  H.  Wamsley. 
2nd.— C.    M.    Bennett. 
3rd. — W.  M.  Schrader. 


E.  C.  Colcord. 
E.  L.  Dudley. 


Juan  Antongiorgi. 
E.  H.  Barnhart. 


Sergeants. 


4th.— F.  C.  Colcord. 
5th.— E.  W.  Reiley. 


Corporals. 


H.  S.  Livesay. 
F.  G.  Wood. 


Privates. 


R.  G.  Ogden. 
J.  C.  Peck. 
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H.  C.  Batten. 
H.  R.  Bonner. 
D.  E.  Cole. 
Lee  Cole. 
R.  C.  Criswell. 
R.  W.  Dunham. 
F.  W.  Eckles. 
Jos.  Gist 

Wayne  Heatherly. 
C.  C.  Holland. 
Church  Marsh. 
Ray  Morgan. 


G. 

W.  Porterfleld 

w 

.  0.  Ropp. 

L. 

D.  Sanders. 

H. 

Sanders. 

H. 

Simms. 

S. 

C.  Steele. 

S. 

M.  Stewart. 

c. 

E.  Tracy. 

B. 

M.  Whaley. 

G. 

E.  Williams. 

Rl 

>y  Wilson. 

Roll  of  Company  "C." 

Captain    D.  W.  Parsons. 

1st  Lieut J.  V.  Cooke. 

2nd.  Lieut C.  A.  Ellison. 

Sergeants. 

1st— F.  R.  Yoke.  4th.— P.  W.  McMillan. 

2nd.— T.  W.  Haymond.  5th.— J.  A.  Riffe. 

3rd.— J.  T.  West 

Corporals. 

A.  HalL  A.  H.  Foreman. 

W.  M.  McDonald.  C.  C.  Core. 

W.  F.  Downs.  W.  Aldridge. 

Privates. 

F.  N.  Alderson.  G.  W.  Price. 

F.  A.  Burt.  C.  M.  Ramage. 
K.  D.  Byres.  J.  Reese. 

G.  H.  Campbell.  V.  B.  Scherr. 
G.  T.  Faris.  W.  E.  Scott 
R.  K.  Enslow.  W.  E.  Scott 
G.  E.  Hervey.  F.  L.  Shinn. 

C.  L.  Hopkins.  J.  W.  Sutherland. 

J.  B.  Huyett  F.  A.  Vossler. 

J.  W.  Lyons.  J.  C.  Vance. 

C.  S.  McNeal.  A.  B.  Willis. 

D.  M.  Pendleton. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 


Staff  of  Instruction. 


THE  FACULTY. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  School, 

and  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand. 
ELIZABETH  LEE  WHITES  CARVER,     Instructor     in   Shorthand   and 

Typewriting. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  School. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

OKEY  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional,  International  and  Corporation  Law. 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Law. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

D.  D.  JOHNSON,  Assistant  in  Englisn. 

The  Commercial  School. 

This  School  was  established  in  1895,  the  object  being  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  practical  business  life,  and  to  give  to  stu- 
dents in  other  departments  of  the  University  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  subjects  taught  in  this  School.  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Law,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  take  any  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  Commercial  School 
without  additional  fees. 
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The  instruction  in  the  Commercial  course  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  the  curriculum  being  articulated  with  the  other  courses. 

Students  are  permitted  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  can 
take  special  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  thus 
preparing  themselves  to  act  as  secretaries,  amanuenses,  assistants  in 
business  offices,  court  reporters,  etc.  The  special  advantages  include 
a  thorough  course  in  English  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  routine 
work  and  technicalities  of  business. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  courses 
and  pass  the  required  examinations  and  tests. 

Fees. 

Tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  To  students  from  other 
States,  the  tuition  in  the  Commercial  School  is  $5.00  per  quarter — 
twelve  weeks. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  Universi- 
ty by  all  students.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  school  for  more 
than  three  years  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  stu- 
dent 

The  contingent  fee  of  $2.50  for  each  quarter,  is  payable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter. 

A  typewriter  fee  of  $1.00,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
is  charged  each  student  for  the  use  of  the  typewriter  during  the  quar- 
ter. 

The  total  University  charge  during  the  first  quarter  for  students 
from  West  Virginia  in  the  Commercial  School  amounts  to  $7.50,  and 
each  succeeding  quarter  $2.50.  State  cadets  are  furnished  with  books, 
stationery  and  uniforms  free,  and  are  not  required  to  pay  any  fees. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

1.  History: 

(a)  General  History, — Myers,  or  an  equivalent. 

(b)  United  States  History, — Fiske,  or  an  equivalent 

2.  English: 

(a)  Spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

(b)  English  Grammar  completed,  wilth  ability  to  write  good 

English; 

(c)  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Grammar  completed,  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Arithmetic  completed, — Greenleaf's,  or  an  equivalent; 

(b)  Algebra, — Milne's  "High  School  Algebra,"  or  an  equivalent. 
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5. 


Elementary  Science: 

(a)  Physical  Geography; 

(b)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,- 
lent 

Civil  Government: 

Fiske's,  or  an  equivalent. 


-Cutter's,  or  an  equiva- 


Requirements  for  the  Two  Years  Commercial  Course. 


Chemistry, 

English, 

Commercial  Geography, 

Economics, 

Botany, 

Freehand  Drawing, 

Bookkeeping, 

Commercial  Law, 

Bank  Accounting, 

Shorthand, 

Typewriting, 

History  of  Commerce, 

Physics, 

Geology, 


1  course; 
6  courses; 
1  course; 
1  course; 
1  course; 

1  course; 

2  courses; 

3  courses; 

1  course; 
3  courses; 

2  courses; 
1  course; 
1  course; 
1  course; 


25  courses. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  studies  that  are  taught  in  this  department  are  the  only  courses 
described  here.  See  the  announcements  of  the  Preparatory  School 
and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  description  of  the  culture 
courses. 

Bookkeeping. 
Mr.  Willis. 

1.  Business  Practice.  This  is  an  introductory  course,  consisting 
of  business  practice  and  extensive  drills  in  the  use  of  vouchers,  files, 
and  in  journalizing,  posting,  etc.  In  this  course  the  student  familiar- 
izes himself  with  all  the  elementary  rules  and  fundamental  principles 
of  bookkeeping.  The  student,  in  doing  this  work,  is  engaged  as  a  bill 
clerk,  shipping  clerk,  warehouseman,  secretary,  and  bookkeeper  for  a 
firm  doing  a  merchandising  business. 

Text-book,  "Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping."  Prerequisites,  Pen- 
manship, Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  24  U. 

2.  Office  Work  and  Accounting.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1,  the  student  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  general 
manager  and  bookkeeper.  There  are  frequent  drills  in  making  inven- 
tories of  the  property  and  resources  and  libilities,  financial  statements, 
balances  and  balance  sheets,  etc.  The  student  is  required  to  write  all 
articles  of  agreement,  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  etc.  The  adjust- 
ment of  losses  and  the  settlements  with  insurance  companies  after  a 
fire  is  a  special  feature  of  this  course.  Changing  the  firm  and  the  kind 
of  business,  etc.,  and  changing  from  double  to  single  entry  bookkeep- 
ing.    Text-book,  "Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping." 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  24  U. 

3.  Special  Accounting.  A  theoretical  course  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts in  special  lines  of  business,  as  lumber,  shipments  and  consign- 
ments, jobbing,  installments  ,  railroad  bookkeeping,etc.  Department 
store  accounts  and  Corporation  voucher  accounting,  etc.  This  is  an 
advanced  course  which  is  not  required  in  the  regular  Commercial 
Course.     Text-book,    "Advanced   Bookkeeping,"   Williams    and   Rogers 
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and  "Marshall's  Corporation  Accounting.     Prerequisites,  Bookkeeping 
1  and  2. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  24  U. 

4.  Bank  Accounting.  A  complete  course  in  bank  accounting  and 
practice,  consisting  of  working  in  the  bank  as  teller,  bookkeeper,  etc.; 
and  the  theoretical  work  as  outlined  in  the  text.  This  is  the  system 
that  is  universally  used  in  the  banks  of  this  country  and  approved  by 
the  National  Bankers'  Association.  Prerequisites,  Bookkeeping  1  and 
2.     "New  Banking,"  Williams  and  Rogers. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  24  U. 

Shorthand. 
Mr.  Willis  and  Miss  Whitescarver. 

1.  Theory.  This  course  includes  the  basis  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  Special  attention  is  given  to  accuracy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  consonants.  Thorough  drills  are  given  in  the  use  of  vowels 
and  vowel  positions.  Introduction  of  word  signs  and  special  phrasing 
from  day  to  day,  and  cumulative  principles,  modifications  of  conso- 
nants and  affixes,  as  outlined  in  Dement's  "Pitmanic  Shorthand,"  to 
page  88.     Prerequisite,  English  3. 

Fall,  9:30;  Winter,  10:30;  Spring,  11:30;  24  U. 

2.  Cumulative  Phrasing.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
1.  Cumulative  principles  and  affixes  are  introduced  in  their  natural  or- 
der. Following  this,  cumulative  phrasing,  which  consists  in  the  indi- 
cation of  the  omission  of  words  by  special  use  of  the  principles  given 
in  Course  1.  Special  contractions  and  special  phrasing,  etc.  This 
work  will  be  presented  in  the  order  in  Dement's  "Pitmanic  Shorthand," 
pages  88  to  232.  Fall,  11:30;  Winter,  9:30;  Spring,  10:30;  24  U. 

3.  Speed  Practice  and  General  Dictation.  Letter  writing,  speed 
practice,  and  writing  after  general  dictation.  Writing  testimony  and 
argument  will  be  a  special  feature  in  the  course.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  each  individual  student  in  this  course  in  order  to  prevent 
speed  practice  from  destroying  accuracy  of  notes,  etc.  Most  of  the 
dictation  and  reading  exercises  are  to  be  found  in  Dement's  "Dicta- 
tors," Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6.      Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  11:30;  Spring,  9:30;  24  U 

4.  Court  Reporting.  This  is  a  special  course  in  court  reporting 
given  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  This  work 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  moot  courts  in  the  College  of  Law.  The 
student  is  appointed  court  stenographer  by  the  justices'  court,  and 
reports  the  case  tried  in  that  court  and  in  the  justices'  courts  of  the 
same  department.  Duplicate  reports  are  submitted  for  inspection.  This 
gives  the  student  actual  practice  in  court  reporting,  as  required  by  the 
West  Virginia  law.     In  addition  to  this  actual  practice  daily  drills  are 
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given  to  acquire  speed  in    writing    and    transcribng    testimony,    etc 
Brown's  "Court  Reporting"  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Winter,  and  Spring,  2:00  to  4:00. 

Penmanship. 
Mr.  Willis. 

1.  Penmanship.  This  is  a  course  of  plain  business  writing.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  flourishes  and  to  reduce 
their  writing  to  a  rapid,  plain  and  abbreviated  style  of  penmanship. 
They  are  permitted  to  use  either  the  vertical  or  slant  writing.  The 
modern  and  improved  methods  of  instruction  are  used,  with  Palmer's 
"Penmanship  Budget,"  as  a  guide.  Fall  and  Winter;  24  U. 

Typewriting. 
Miss  Whitescaver. 

1.  Typewriting.  The  "Smith  Premier"  machine  is  used  for  in- 
struction and  practice.  The  instruction  includes  thorough  drills  on  the 
various  exercises  outlined  in  the  text.  This  furnishes  the  student  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  which  is  essential  in 
its  adjustment.     Text-book,  Barnes'  "Touch  Typewriting." 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:30  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M. 

Commercial  Law. 
Dean  Johnson  and  Professor  Willey. 

1.  Contracts.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  group,  set  in  order 
and  illustrate  the  entire  elementary  doctrine  of  the  law  of  contracts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  obvious  their  application  in  practice.  This 
course  is  given  by  lectures,  with  assigned  readings  from  a  prescribed 
text-book,  and  law  reports.  Professor  Willey.    Fall,  9:30;  14  U. 

2.  Negotiable  Paper.  This  course  deals  with  the  law  of  negotia- 
ble paper,  beginning  with  the  origin  of  negotiability,  and  showing  the 
mode  and  practice  of  Law  Merchant,  and  the  effect  the  various  statutes 
have  had  upon  them.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures,  being 
the  same  lectures  taken  by  students  of  the  LL.B.  course,  and  by  assign- 
ed cases  to  be  read  as  authority. 

Professor  Willey.     Half  course.     Winter,  9:30;   14  U. 

3.  Bailments  and  Suretyship.  The  work  in  the  course  embraces 
the  law  of  bailments,  which  to-day  is  the  great  factor  in  commerce,  and 
the  law  of  guaranty  and  suretyship  and  the  law  of  insurance.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 

Professor  Willey.     Half  course.     Winter,  9:30;    14  U. 
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4.  Agency.  This  is  a  course  in  the  iaw  of  agency.  The  course 
covers  the  principles  that  govern  the  relations  of  principal  and  agent, 
and  of  their  authority,  and  what  constitutes  revocation,  etc.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  cases  to  be  read. 

Dean  Johnson.     Half  course.     Spring,  9:30;  11  U. 

Commercial  Geography  and  History. 

Professor  Atkeson. 

1.  Commercial  Geography.  A  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation, and  exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  outline  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  soil,  climate,  agricultural  products,  forests, 
manufactories,  quarries,  mines,  centers  of  industry,  foreign  relations, 
ways  of  communication,  social  relations  and  conditions,  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  markets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
United  States,  area,  climate,  position,  population,  natural  resources, 
raw  products,  manufactures,  waterways,  railways,  seaports,  exports, 
imports,  reasons  for  rapid  growth  of  Western  cities,  industrial  possi- 
bilities.    Text-book,  Adams'  "Commercial  Geography." 

Half  course.    Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  11:30;  A. 

2.  History  of  Commerce.  History  of  commerce;  methods  of  ex- 
change in  ancient  times;  shipping  of  the  ancients;  fairs  and  markets; 
results  of  maritime  discoveries;  changing  the  commercial  routes;  in- 
ternational treaties  affecting  commerce;  scientific  and  industrial  dis- 
coveries affecting  commerce;  trade  restrictions;  consuls  and  modern 
commerce;  boards  of  trade;  stock  and  produce  exchanges;  modern 
modes  of  preparing  and  shipping  articles  of  merchandise;  circulation 
of  commodities  between  cities  and  countries;  trade  statistics;  depend- 
ence of  manufactures  upon  producers  of  raw  material;  nomenclature 
of  commerce.    Text-book,  Adams'  "History  of  Commerce." 

Pall,  10:30;  Winter,  11:30;  A. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Preparatory  School  it  Morgantown. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  the  Latin 

Lauguage  and  Literature. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 
BERTHA  CLELAND,  BROWNING,  A.M.,  Assistant. 
CLARENCE  POE,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  School. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

CHARLES  CHOLLET,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  M.  MORGAN,  B.S.,  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
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ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 
CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITMAN,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geo- 
logy. 

Information. 

This  is  distinctively  a  preparatory  school,  and  as  such  aims  prim- 
arily to  prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  freshman  class 
of  the  University.  The  course  of  study  is  such,  however,  that  any  one 
who  has  successfully  completed  it  will  have  received  a  fairly  lib- 
eral education  should  his  circumstances  be  such  that  his  academic  ed- 
ucation must  cease. 

Thoroughness  is  imperatively  insisted  upon  in  every  department 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  thereof  is  uni* 
formly  demanded.  (The  standard  of  scholarship  is  such  that  only 
young  people  of  studious  habits,  reasonably  fair  ability,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  should  seek  admission.  A  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
a  record  of  failure  in  other  schools  is  not  likely  to  succeed  here.) 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  They  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a  creditable  ex- 
amination in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  from  an  accredited  prepara- 
tory school  will  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  such  school  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  correct  application  blank  properly  filled  out  and  sign 
ed  by  the  head  of  such  school,  but  hereafter  no  credit  will  be  given  for 
arithmetic  or  civil  government. 

The  discipline  is  mild  and  reasonable  but  firm.  Young  people 
who  do  not  choose  to  study  and  to  deport  themselves  as  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen will  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  preparatory  department  is 
not  a  reform  school. 

Special  pains  are  taken  by  the  principal  and  his  assistants  to  ren- 
der the  school  life  valuable  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  under  their 
care.  Preparatory  students  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  University 
library,  lectures,  cadet  corps,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  etc.  No 
better  place  can  be  found  in  the  state  for  pleasant,  thorough  intellect- 
ual work. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Botany. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

2.  Ecology  of  Fall  Plants.  This  course  consists  of  field  and  lab- 
oartory  study  of  our  most  common  fall-blooming  plants,  with  reference 
to  their  inflorescence,  multiplication,  preparation  for  winter,  and  other 
ecological  points.  Fall;  30  U. 

3.  Ecology  of  Spring  Plants.  The  work  in  this  course 'is  similar 
to  that  of  the  fall  term,  but  deals  with  spring-flowering  plants.  Both 
the  courses  are  conducted  with  the  use  of  a  special  Ecological  blank, 
in  which  twenty-five  or  more  questions  are  asked  concerning  the  plant. 

Spring;  30  U. 

English. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ohern. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition.  This,  with  the  two  following  cour- 
ses, involves  a  practical  drill  in  orthography,  punctuation  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.  Composition  work  is  based  upon  the  reading  and 
study  of  selections  from  some  American  authors. 

Fall,  first  section,  8:30;   second  section,  9:30. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  first  section,  8:30;  second,  9:30; 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring,  first  section,  8:30;  second  section,  9:30; 

4.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  In  this  and  the  thrpe  following 
courses,  careful  drill  in  composition  is  continued,  embracing  a  study  of 
the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  theme;  and  of  diction,  the  figures 
of  speech,  and  the  important  forms  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  each  of 
these  courses  one  of  the  English  or  American  classics  is  studied  closely 
in  class,  and  book  reviews  and  outlines  are  prepared  on  other  required 
readings.  Fall,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30 

5.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Continuation  of  Course  4. 

Winter,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 

6.  Composition    and    Rhetoric.     Continuation   of   course    5. 

Spring,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 
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7.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Continuation  of  Course  6. 

Fall,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 

8.  English  Literature.  Courses  8  and  9  are  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing and  study  of  some  of  the  English  classics  prescribed  in  the  College 
Entrance  Requirements.  So  far  as  practicable  this  work  in  literature 
is  made  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  knowledge  already  gained  from 
the  study  of  rhetoric.  Critiques  and  reviews  are  continued  in  this  and 
the  following  course. 

Winter,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 

9.  English   Literature.     Continuation  of     the     preceding     course. 

Spring,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 
Note.     Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  courses  8  and  9  until  they 
have  credit  for  all  the  preceding  courses. 

French. 
Professor  Chollet  and  Mr.  Holden. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading  and  practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  oral  understanding.  Chardenal's  Complete  French 
Course;  Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader. 

Fall,  first  section,  8:30;  11  W;  second  section,  11:30;  11  W. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  course  2.  Chardenal 
finished;  Bocher's  French  Reader. 

Spring,  first  section,  8:30;  11  W;  second  section,  11:30. 
It  is  expected  that  in  courses  1,  2  and  3,  the  elements  of  French 
Grammar  will  be  mastered,  and  a  fair  pronunciation  and  oral  intelli- 
gence acquired. 

4.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Works  by  Daudet,  Dumas, 
Andre  Theuriet,  George  Sand,  etc.  Grandgent's  Composition.  Oral 
Practice,  exercises  in  dictation  continued  through  courses  5  and  6. 
For  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  French.       Fall,  10:30;   11  W. 

5.  La  Fontaine  and  His  Fables.  Oral  and  written  narration,  con- 
versation. Text-book:  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  edited  by  Gernsez,  pub- 
lished by  Hachette  et  Cie.  Winter,  10:30;  11  W. 

6.  Prose  Reading  on  the  Seventeenth  Century.  One  of  Moliere's 
plays  in  prose.    Grandgent's  Composition.  Spring,  10:30;  11  W. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  and  reading,  with  practice  in 
pronunciation,  conversation,  and  composition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin 
or  French  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  who  take  this  course. 
Loiseaux'  Spanish  Grammar  and  Reader.  Fall,  9:30. 

2.  Elementary  Course.  A  continuation  of  Course  1;  reading,  con- 
versation and  composition.     C.  Fontaine's    Doce    Cuentos   Escogidos; 
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selections    from   Valera,    Rueda,    Pardo-Bazan,    and  other  modern  au- 
thors. Winter,  9:30. 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Review  of 
the  grammar;  study  of  idomatic  constructions;  conversation;  reading 
of  works  by  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Alarcon,  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Perez- 
Galdos,  etc.  Spring  9 :  30. 

German. 

Professor  Truscott  and  Mr.  Porterfield. 

1.  Elementary  German.  A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much  prac- 
tice as  possible  in  pronunciation.  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  1;  Su- 
per's "Elementary  German  Reader,"  Part  1. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Reading  of 
easy  prose  and  poetry.  Several  poems  will  be  memorized  and  special 
attention  given  to  correct  pronunciation.  Super's  "Elementary  Read- 
er," Parts  II,  III,  IV;  Leander's  "Traeumereien."  Hervey's  Exercises 
to  Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Reading, 
dictation  and  conversation.  Elementary  work  in  composition,  accom- 
panied by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar  and  a  special 
study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee;"  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche;" 
"L'Arrabbiata"  (Lentz'  edition) ;  Hervey's  Exercises  to  Thomas'"Gram- 
mar."  Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 

4.  German  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose  by 
modern  authors  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the 
language  and  give  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  Nichol's  "Three 
German  Tales;"     "Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt  Rosen"  (Hatfield). 

Fall,  8:30,  19  W. 

5.  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  German  and  translation  of 
English  prose  into  German.  Discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  translation.  Study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  "Prose 
Composition;"  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  II.  Winter,  8:30;  19  W. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Translation  of  two  long  poems.  Reading  and 
memorizing  a  great  number  of  short  well-known  poems.  Von  Klenze's 
"Deutsche  Gedichte;"  "Herrmann  und  Dorothea"  (Hatfield);  "Trom- 
peter  von  Saekkingen."       (Frost).  Spring,  8:30:  19  W. 
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Greek. 
Mr.  Ohern. 

1.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  l-XL).  This  course  is  for 
beginners.  The  work  covers  pronunciation,  accent,  declensions,  and 
conjugations,  etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from  Greek 
into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
grammar  as  given  in  the  text.  Fall,  9:30;  8  M. 

2.  First  Greek  Book  (Completed).  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.  Prerequisite,  Greek  l...From  the  very  beginning  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  sight  reading. 
The  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  is  read  in  connection  with  courses  1 
and  2. 

Winter,  9:30;  8  M. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III,  and  IV).  Prose  Composi- 
tion. A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  required.  Prerequisites, 
Greek  1,  2,  and  3.  Goodwin's  "Xenophon's  Anabasis;"  Goodwin's 
"Greek  Grammar;"  Pearson's  "Greek  Prose  Composition." 

Spring,  9:30;  8  M. 

4.  Selected  Readings.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus.  Continued  sight  reading.  Review  of  Greek  accidence 
and  further  study  of  syntax.  Fall,  10:30;  8  M. 

5.  Lysias'  Orations.  A  study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations  and 
Lysias'  style.  Collateral  library  work  assigned  to  each  student.  Sight 
reading.     Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

Winter,  10:30;  8  M. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I,  II,  and  III),  and  Homeric 
Verse.  All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  Mythology,  and 
Prosody  receive  special  attention.  Seymour's  "Iliad."  Collateral  read- 
ing: Jebb's  "Introduction  to  Homer,"  Gladstone's  "Time  and  Place  of 
Homer."     Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Spring,  8:30;  14  W. 

History. 
Mr.  Poe. 

1.  History  of  Greece.  An  outline  study  of  Greek  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Grek  civilization.  Fall  10:30;  4  M. 

2.  History  of  Rome.  An  outline  study  of  Roman  history  from  the 
founding  of  Rome  to  476  A.  D.  Winter,  10:30;  4  M. 

3.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  course,  the  history  of  the 
period  between  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  broadly  sketched, 
and  a  study  made  of  the  institutions  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages. 

Spring,  1903,  10:30;  4  M. 
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4.  Modern  European  History.  This  course  will  trace  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  last  four  centuries,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
period  of  religious  reformation,  and  to  the  series  of  revolutions  which 
have  established  the  present  state  systems. 

Spring,  1904,  8:30;  4  M. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  Euro- 
pean history,  and  are  recommended  to  all  students  planning  to  take 
college  courses  in  history. 

5.  History  of  England.  This  course  will  outline  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Teutonic  settlement  to  the  present  time.  It  is  in- 
tended chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  the  college  courses  in  English  his- 
tory, but  it  will  serve  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject  to 
students  not  planning  to  take  the  advanced  work. 

Fall,  9:30;  4  M. 

6.  Outlines  of  United  States  History.  A  general  course  of  narra- 
tive and  political  history  required  for  admission  to  all  other  courses  in 
United  States  history.     Fiske's  "History  of  the  United  States." 

Winter,  9:30;  4  M. 

Latin. 
Professor  Hare. 

1.  Etymology.  Chase  and  Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,"  pages 
9-125.  Fall,  8:30  and  11:30;  Spring,  8:30;  11  M. 

2.  Syntax.  Chase  and  Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,"  pages  126 
180.  Winter,  8:30  and  11:30;  11  M. 

3.  Oratio  Obliqua,  and  Caesar  (Book  1.,  chs.  1-29.  Chase  and 
Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,"  completed.  Spring,  11:30;  11  M. 

4.  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  I.  and  II.)  Fall,  10:30;  11  M. 

5.  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  III.  and  IV.)     Winter,  10:30;  11  M. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline,  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Spring,  10:30;   11  M. 

7.  Cicero's  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  for  Arch- 
as,  and  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  begun.  Fall,  9:30;  11  M. 

8.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.)  Winter,  9:30;  11  M. 

9.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Books  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.)       Spring,  9:30;  11  M. 

Moulton  and  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition  is  used  once 
i  week  during  Courses  7,  8,  and  9. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  "Latin  Grammar,"  Revised  Edition,  is  used 
n  Courses  4-9. 

The  prerequisite  for  any  course  is  each  of  the  preceding  courses. 
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j  Mathematics. 

Miss  Browning  and  Mr.  Whitham. 
Algebra. 

1.  Algebra,  to  Highest  Common  Divisor.  Milne's  Academic  Al- 
gebra to  page  115.  Fall,  10:30;  Spring,  8:30. 

2.  Algebra,  to  Involution.     Milne's  Academic  Algebra  to  page  214. 

Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Algebra,  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Milne's  Academic  Algebra, 
to  page  325.  Spring,  10:30;  Fall,  11:30. 

4.  Algebra.  Simple  Equations,  Discussion  of  Problems,  Zero  and 
Infinity,  Inequalities,  Involution,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Radicals,  Qua- 
dratic Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions,  to  Unde- 
termined Coefficients.    Well's  University  Algebra,  pages  103-304. 

Fall  and  Spring,  8:30. 

Geometry. 

5.  Plane  Geometry,  Rectilinear  Figures  and  the  Circle.  Well's 
Plane  Geometry,  Books  I  and  II.  Fall,  9:30. 

6.  Plane  Geometry,  completed.  Well's  Plane  Geometry,  Books  III 
to  V.  Winter,  9:30. 

Physics. 
Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.  Whitham. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Recitations,  supplemented  by  experi- 
ments and  laboratory  exercises.  One  hour  per  week  at  least  will  bo 
devoted  to  individual  laboratory  work.  Rowland  &  Ames'  Elements  of 
Physics.      Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry  1.  Fall,  11:30;  11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  11:30;  11  S. 
Courses  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  Physics. 

Physical  Geography. 
Professor  Brown. 

An  elementary  coure  for  which  no  credit  is  given  toward  a  college 
degree.  Fall  and  Spring,  10:30;  30  S. 

Physiology. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

1.     Elementary   Physiology.  Fall,   Spring,   9; SO, 
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2.     Elementary  Physiology.     Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  9:30. 

Zoology. 
Professor  Johnston. 

1,  2,  and  3.  General  Zoology.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  animal  structure  and  with 
the  general  principles  of  biology. 

Lectures  11  W.  8:30. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  17  W. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT 
MONTGOMERY. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

C.  E.    HA  WORTH, Chairman. 

THOS.    C.    MILLER, Secretary. 

D.  C.  GALLAHER,   Treasurer. 

CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

JOSIAH  KEELY,  A.B.,  Principal,  History  and  Drawing. 

DRUSILLA  V.  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Greek  and  Mathematics. 

HANNAH  L.  JONES,  A.B.,  German  and  English. 

G.  W.  CONLEY,  A.B.,  Latin  and  Physics. 

MARION  F.  CABELL,  Instructor  in  French  and  Music. 

General  Information. 

The  Preparatory  School  of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Mont- 
gomery, in  Fayette  county,  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  16,  1S95.  The  Montgomery 
heirs  donated  two  acres  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and,  on  January  4th,  1897,  the  school  was  opened  to  students. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  regents  chosen  from  among 
the  regents  of  the  University  exercise  control,  though  the  full  board 
may  decide  on  matters  of  importance. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  president,  and  the 
course  of  study  at  Montgomery  is  subject  to  his  approval,  being  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  regular  preparatory  work  and  to  such  work  in  the 
common  branches  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  tho 
higher  branches. 

The  dormitory  feature  Is  perhaps  its  strongest  claim  on  the  patron- 
age of  the  more  immature  students  of  the  state. 

Board  at  the  dormitory  is  ten  dollars  per  calendar  month.  Rooms 
are  furnished  by  the  state. 
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Schedule  of  Study. 

The  work,  to  complete  the  prescribed  preparatory  course,  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  an  additional  year  for  those  who  are  not 
well  up  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  are  not  able  to  advance  so 
rapidly. 


SCHEDULE. 


(Fall.) 

Greek  History, 

English 

Physical  Geography, 

Latin, 


(Fall.) 

Algebra, 
English, 
Greek  or  German, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

(Winter.) 

Roman  History, 
English, 
Physiology, 
Latin, 

SECOND  YEAR. 

(Winter.) 

Algebra, 
English, 
Greek  or  German, 


(Spring.) 

General  History. 
English, 
Algebra, 
Latin, 


(Spring.) 

Algebra, 
English, 
Greek  or  German, 


Latin,  French  or  Draw'gLatin,  Fr'ch  or  Draw'g,  Latin,  Fr'ch  or  Dr'ng. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


(Fall.) 

Plane  Geometry, 
Latin  or  French, 
English, 


(Winter.) 

Plane  Geometry, 
Latin  or  French, 
English, 


(Spring.) 

Solid  Geometry, 
Latin  or  French, 
English  or  Botany, 


Physics,  Gr'k  or  Germ.  Physics,  Gr'k  or  Germ.  Chem.,  Gr'k  or  German. 

To  such  as  may  require  it,  work  will  be  given  in  beginning  Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic,  Civil  Government,  United  States  History,  Single  Entry 
Bookkeeping,  and  Physiology. 

Equipment. 

The  buildings  now  consist  of  a  main  structure  with  a  wing  on  the 
eastern  side  situated  on  an  eminence  southwest  of  and  overlooking  the 
thriving  town  of  Montgomery,  Fayette  county,  with  about  1,900  popula- 
tion. The  main  building  is  used  for  school  purposes.  The  wing  is 
used  for  a  dormitory  and  all  are  connected  by  broad  corridors.  The 
furniture  is  modern  and  convenient.  A  large  chapel  well  furnished  and 
four  smaller  rooms  for  music  or  recitation  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  main  building.     The  buildings  are  tasteful  and  useful  in  design 
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in  structure,  and  when  the  much  needed  wing  shall  make  the  whole 
complete,  it  will  be  a  handsome  and  creditable  structure. 

The  entire  equipment  is  such  as  befits  an  institution  of  this  char- 
acter and  design. 

EXPENSES. 

FEES. 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery  is  free  to  all  students  of 
West  Virginia,  the  only  fee  being  an  incidental  fee  of  $1.50  per  term, 
which  will  go  toward  meeting  those  liabilities  of  the  school  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made.  This  fee  is  due  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  in  the  year  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  two  weeks  after 
entrance. 

Time  of  entrance  does  not  effect  the  obligation  of  this  fee  each 
term  for  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

BOARD. 

Boarding  at  the  dormitory  costs  $10  per  calendar  month,  payable 
in  advance. 

WASHING. 

Reliable  and  efficient  parties  are  always  on  hand  to  take  out  and 
return  washing  at  about  $1.00  per  month.  A  laundry  agent  calls  once 
a  week  for  the  finer  work. 

HEATING  AND  LIGHT. 

The  dormitory  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  students  are  furnished 
with  lights  free  of  charge. 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Boarding    $90.00 

Washing   10.00 

Laundry   5.00 

Incidental  fees   4.50 

Books  and  Stationery 6.50 

i  $116.00 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  KEYSER. 


Staff  of  Instruction. 

LLOYD  LOWNDES  FRIEND,  A.B.,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  English 
and  Latin. 

JOHN  ELLIS  HODGSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  Latin. 

MRS.  IDA  FLORENCE  MENEFEE,  Instructor  in  History  and  Physiol- 
ogy. 

* ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Drawing. 

* ,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

* ,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches. 

Purpose 

The  Keyser  Preparatory  School  has  been  established  primarily  for 
fitting  young  men  and  women  for  entrance  to  the  courses  of  the  West 
Virginia  University.  However,  careful  attention  is  given  to  directing 
the  work  of  such  students  as  may  find  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  a 
college  course  after  leaving  this  school. 

Plant. 

Grounds. — No  more  beautiful  school  site  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  West  Virginia  than  that  upon  which  the  Keyser  Preparatory  School 
stands.  It  is  an  historic  one,  being  "Old  Fort  Hill,"  upon  which  stood 
a  Union  fortification  in  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  New  Creek  valley  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  Back  Bone  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
across  the  Potomac  in  Maryland.  Here  Col.  Thomas  B,  Davis,  of 
Keyser,  generously  donated  seventeen  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  to  be  beautified  as  a  campus. 

Buildings. — A  school  building  has  been  erected  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  site  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  commodious  brick  and  stone 
structure,  built  in  the  most  modern  style  of  school  architecture. 

The  basement  of  this  building  contains  a  gymnasium,  and  eight 
rooms  which  will  be  used  for  laboratories  and  for  other  purposes.    On 
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the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  principal,  the  chapel,  the  library,  the 
ladies'  parlor,  and  five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  two 
literary  society  halls,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  the  large  assembly 
hall. 

A  separate  steam  heating  plant  stands  some  distance  away  from 
the  main  building. 

Admission. 

Ordinarily,  a  student,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Keyser  Preparatory 
School,  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  However,  a  student  under 
this  age  who  shows  special  proficiency  may  be  admitted  at  the  discret- 
ion of  the  faculty.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued 
in  the  common  schools,  especially  in  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic, 
is  presupposed. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  prescribed  preparatory  course,  as  outlined,  covers  a  period  of 
four  years.  However,  many  students  are  able  to  receive  credit  for 
work  done  satisfactorily  elsewhere,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  second 
or  the  third  year's  work.  The  course  is  based  upon  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  University. 

Fees. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  students  having  their  residence  in 
West  Virginia. 

Students  coming  from  other  states  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $5.00  per  term. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $1.25  per  term  is  charged  to  all  students. 

All  fees  collected  go  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  school  for 
which  no  appropriation  is  made. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


June  22  to  August  1,  1903. 


FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
University. 

HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS,  M.  A.,  (Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  Yale  University),  English  Literature. 

CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Virginia),  English  Literature. 

SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  (Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Chicago  Normal  School),  Model  and  Training  Classes. 

RUDOLPH  REX  REEDER,  Ph.  D.,  (New  York  City)  Education. 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE,  (Director  of  Piano  Department  in  Na- 
tional Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C),  Piano  and  Organ. 

ANTON  KASPAR,  (Concert  Master  of  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  Violin. 

ISRAEL  CHARLES  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  (State  Geologist  of  West  Vir- 
ginia), Geology. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.  M.,  Education. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.  D„  History  and  Political  Science. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.  D.,  Greek. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.  M.,  Latin. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.  D.,  German. 

CHARLES  CHOLLET,  A.  B.,  French  and  Spanish. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.  M.,  English  Literature. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.  M.,  English  Lauguage  and  Literature. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.  S.,  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc,  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.  M.,  Physics. 

FRIEND  E.  CLARK,  Ph.  D.,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

WILLIAM  M.  MORGAN,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Botany. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.  D.,  Law. 
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SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Voice. 
EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  The  Fine  Arts. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.  B.,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 
PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1903. 

The  Summer  School  for  1903  will  begin  June  22  and  continue  six 
weeks,  until  August  1.  The  School  of  Music  will  begin  June  22  and 
continue  ten  weeks,  until  September  1.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  but  they  are  earnestly  advised  to  be  present  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  The  Summer  School,  like  any  other  term  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  co-educational  in  all  of  its  courses. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  School. 

Every  student,  except  those  in  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts  will  pay 
the  contingent  fee  of  $2.50.  Those  desiring  University  credit  for  the 
Summer  work  will  pay,  also,  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  unless  they 
are  already  matriculates  of  the  University.  (Students  who  have  at- 
tended any  former  term  of  the  University  or  the  Summer  School  with- 
in three  years  are  already  matriculated  students).  The  entire  fee, 
therefore,  for  those  who  do  not  desire  credit  towards  a  degree,  and  for 
those  who  have  already  paid  the  matriculation  fee,  is  $2.50. 

Students  from  States  other  than  West  Virginia  will  pay  the  fol- 
lowing tuition: 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,    $6.00 

In  the  Law  College,   4.00 

In  the  Preparatory  School,   2.50 

In   the    Commercial    School 2.50 

For  the  School  of  Music,  see  pages  201  and  202. 
For  the  fees  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  see  page  200. 
Students  matriculating  for  University  credit  after  Monday,  June 
22,  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  fees. 

Admission  and  Credit. 

Students  are  admitted  to  departments  and  classes  on  terms  prevail- 
ing in  the  ordinary  University  work.  Due  credit  will  be  given  for  work 
done  in  the  Summer  School,  and  such  credits  will  count  toward  a 
degree  the  same  as  if  they  were  given  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Students  of  the  Summer  School  who  may  wish  its  advantages  without 
becoming  candidates  for  a  University  degree,  will  be  admitted  without 
scholastic  conditions,  but  they  must  satisfy  their  individual  instructors 
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that  they  are  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  apply.  Such  work 
well  done  may  hereafter  count  upon  a  degree  course,  provided  that  the 
applicant  shall  have  met  the  entrance  rquirements  for  that  degree. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  two  full  courses  (four 
half-courses)  without  special  permission. 

Registration. 

Students  will  register  on  Monday,  June  22,  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  Room  11,  Science  Hall.  All  students,  whether  previously  in 
attendance  at  the  University  or  not,  must  register  before  entering  the 
Summer  School. 

Work  will  begin  promptly  in  all  departments  on  Tuesday,  June  23. 

The  Library  and  Laboratories. 

The  handsome  new  library  is  open  without  break  from  7:45  a.  m. 
to  10:00  p.  m.  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  it  is  open  for 
reading  and  the  consultation  of  books  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
No  books  are  given  out  on  Sunday.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  stu- 
dents who  come  for  the  Summer  School  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  this  department. 

Students  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  library  shelves;  and  it  is 
the  effort  of  those  in  charge  to  render  every  possible  service  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  making  profitable  use  of  the  books. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  current  periodicals  and 
newspapers — both  technical  and  general — which  are  free  of  access  to 
all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  and  Botany  will 
be  in  use  during  the  Summer  School. 

Board  and  Lodging. 

Most  of  the  rooming  and  boarding  places  in  Morgantown  will  be 
open  for  the  Summer  School.  The  Episcopal  Hall  can  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  students  with  or  without  board  and  at  prices  varying 
according  to  the  rooms  selected.  The  Davis  Fort  will  take  a  number 
of  roomers,  and  rooms  can  also  be  had  in  the  best  homes  in  Morgan- 
town.  Prof.  C.  R.  Jones  will  engage'rooms  and  board  for  all  who  may 
desire  him  to  do  so.    Write  to  him. 

Summer  School  Convocation. 

The  Convocation  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  Mon- 
day evening,  June  22,  at  8:30  o'clock.  The  Convocation  address  will  be 
delivered  by    Professor    Henry    A.    Beers,    M.  A.,  of  Yale  University. 
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Music  will  be  furnished  by  Dean  Wrightson,  Mr.  John  Porter  Lawrence, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Anton  Kaspar,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Teachers'  Conference. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  17  and  18,  a  Teachers'  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Commencement  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Summer 
School,  the  President  of  the  University  presiding.  Leading  representa- 
tives of  the  various  educational  institutions  and  interests  of  the  state 
will  be  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  such  topics 
as  "The  Relation  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  the  University,"  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Denominational  Schools  to  the  University,"  "The  Relation  of 
the  Public  High  Schools  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  University," 
and  other  topics  of  present  educational  interest  in  West  Virginia.  The 
central  idea  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  unifying  of  the  educational 
work,  in  some  systematic  way,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  University. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

State  Superintendent  Miller  has  fixed  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
August  3,  as  the  time  for  holding  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Monon- 
galia county  for  the  year  1903.  This  will  be  the  week  immediately  fol 
lowing  the  close  of  the  Summer  School. 

Chapel. 

A  matin  service  will  be  held  in  Commencement  Hall  every  Wednes- 
day at  11:30  o'clock,  to  whicn  all  of  the  students  are  invited,  but  which 
none  will  be  required  to  attend. 

Weekly  Music  Recitals. 

During  the  Summer  School  weekly  music  recitals  will  be  given  by 
the  instructors  in  the  School  of  Music,  including  Dean  Wrightson,  Mr 
John  Porter  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Kaspar.  These  music  recitals  will  be 
free  to  students  and  the  public. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  abbreviations  used  in  these  announcements  are  as  follows:  M. 
Martin  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  W.,  Woodburn  Hall;  C,  Commence 
ment  Hall;  E.,  Experiment  Station. 

Education. 

RUDOLPH  REX  REEDER. 

From  July  8  to  July  17,  Rudolph  Rex  Reeder,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York, 
will  give  two  courses  of  lectures  as  announced  Below.  Dr.  Reeder  was 
principal  of  the  Model  School  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University  from 
1883  to  1890.  Later  he  was  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  same  insti- 
tution; an  instructor  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  is 
now  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  and  Schools.  His 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  from  Columbia  University.  He  will 
give  the  following  courses: 

1.  Special  Method  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Language  Work. 

3:00  P.  M.;  13  W. 

2.  General  Method  and  Educational  Doctrine. 

3:00  P.  M.;  13  W. 
The  principles  brought  out  in  the  lecture  course   (1)   on  special 
method  will  be  illustrated  with  the  model  class. 

SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  In- 
struction in  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  will  teach  model  classes  dur- 
ing the  entire  six  weeks.  Miss  Griswold  is  a  well  known  model  and 
critic  teacher  and  lecturer  on  methods  of  instruction.  She  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  She  has  taught  in  summer  schools  or  con- 
ducted teachers'  institutes  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

The  model  classes  will  consist  of  about  twelve  first-year  pupils  and 
twelve  fifth-year  pupils.    The  model  work  will  include  the  different 
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subjects  taught  pupils  of  these  two  grades.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  available  sources  of  first-hand  knowledge,  its  proper  relation  to 
text-book  work,  and  the  various  forms  of  expression.  In  nature  study 
and  in  geography  some  field-work  will  be  done.  Students  taking  Edu- 
cation 2  with  Professor  Deahl  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  some 
practice  teaching  with  either  of  these  two  classes  of  pupils. 

The  recitation  periods  of  the  model  classes  will  never  exceed  thirty 
minutes.  Students  taking  this  observation  work  can,  therefore,  adapt 
it  to  their  courses  in  other  subjects  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  either. 

1.  Class  of  First  Year  Pupils.  8:00  to  9:30  A.  M.;  14  W. 

2.  Class  of  Fifth  Year  Pupils.  9:30  to  11:00  A.  M.;  14  W. 

3.  Lectures.  Miss  Griswold  will  also  give  a  course  of  twelve  lec- 
tures based  upon  the  model  work  done  or  illustrated  with  the  classes 
of  children.  The  lectures  will  be  on  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
The  teaching  process;  the  subject  matter  found  in  nature  study,  geo- 
graphy, history,  literature,  the  relation  of  subject  matter  to  the  teach- 
ing of  language — oral  and  written,  reading,  modes  of  expression,  value 
and  use  of  each;  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  the  recitation,  the  study 
period,  seat  work,  training  and  discipline.  3  P.  M.;  13  W. 

The  lectures  and  required  readings  given  by  Professor  Beers,  Pro- 
fessor Kent,  Miss  Griswold  and  Dr.  Reeder  will  constitute  one  course. 
Those  doing  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  taking  the  required 
examinations  will  be  entitled  to  credit. 

J.  N.  DEAHL. 

1.  Application  of  Psychology  In  Learning  and  in  Teaching.  This 
course  will  present  the  principles  that  control  rational  learning  and 
successful  teaching,  so  far  as  such  principles  may  be  derived  from 
psychological  laws.  The  psychology  of  the  learning  process,  the  senses 
and  sense-experience  as  the  basis  of  knowledge,  sense  perception,  the 
perception,  the  mental  image  and  imagination,  memory,  attention  and  in- 
terest, thinking  and  reasoning,  and  the  will  represent  the  field  for 
study.  In  addition  to  these  topics  the  following  will  be  discussed  in 
class:  the  process  of  securing  clear  ideas,  the  doctrine  of  apperception, 
varied  and  full  expression  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  and  mental  devel- 
opment. 9:00  A.  M.;  24  W. 

2.  The  Recitation  and  Method  of  Teaching.  This  course  will 
make  a  critical  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  methods  of 
conducting  the  recitation  and  of  teaching.  Model  lessons  will  be  ob- 
served, reported  upon,  and  discussed  in  a  systematic  way.  Lesson 
plans  will  be  made,  criticised,  and  tested  with  a  class  of  pupils.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some  prac- 
tice teaching  with  Miss  Griswold  as  critic  teacher.  10:00  A.  M.;  24  W. 

3.  School  Supervision  and  Administration.    This  course  is  offered 
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primarily  for  principals  and  county  superintendents  of  schools.  It 
deals  with  the  following  topics:  Functions  c  school  boards,  principals, 
and  superintendents;  school  buildings  and  grounds,  school  hygiene; 
courses  of  study,  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  problem  of  selec- 
ting teachers,  of  estimating  a  teacher's  work,  of  training  teachers,  and 
of  teachers'  meetings;  school  government  and  pupil  government.  A 
short  study  will  be  made  of  some  typical  work  in  city  and  county  su- 
pervision as  now  exhibited  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  cities  and 
states  of  this  country.  The  Model  Class  will  furnish  a  concrete  basis 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  classroom  supervision.  2  P.  M.,  24  W. 
Round  Table  Conferences.  A  number  of  conferences  of  instructors 
and  students  will  be  arranged,  if  desired  by  any  considerable  number 
of  students,  on  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  literature  and  other 
subjects  that  may  be  suggested.  These  conferences  will  be  led  by  the 
President  of  the  University  or  by  some  one  of  the  lecturers  present  at 
the  time.  The  conferences  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  scope  and 
limitation  of  the  course  of  study  in  any  given  subject,  the  sources  and 
choice  of  subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching. 

English   Literature. 

HENRY  A.  BEERS. 

From  June  23  to  July  3,  Henry  A.  Beers,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Yale  University  since  1880,  will  give  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Professor  Beers  is  the  author  of  "Initial  Studies  in  American 
Letters,"  "From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,"  "A  History  of  English  Romant- 
icism in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "A  History  of  English  Romanticism 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  other  scholarly  works.  His  courses 
will  be: 

1.  Types  and  Classes  of  English  Drama.  3:00  P.  M.;  13  W. 

2.  Victorian  Literature.  This  course  will  include  '"ihomas  Car- 
lyle,"  "The  Oxford  Movement,"  "The  Broad  Church,"  "The  Rugby 
Group,"  "Tennyson  and  Browning,"  "Thackeray,"  "George  Eliot,"  "Rus- 
kin  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,"  "Emerson  and  the  Transcendentalists." 
Hour  and  place  to  be  arranged.  Two  of  them  will  be  evening  lectures, 
on  Thursday,  June  25,  and  Tuesday,  June  30,  in  Commencement  Hall. 

Professor  Beers  will  deliver  the  Convocation  address  Monday  even- 
ing, June  23,  at  8:30  o'clock  in  Commencement  Hall. 
CHARLES  W.  KENT. 

During  the  week  beginning  July  27,  Charles  W.  Kent,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  will  give 
a  course  of  six  lectures.    The  subjects  will  be: 

1.  "Chaucer's  Greatness." 

2.  "Shakespeare,  the  Lyrist." 
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3.  "Milton  and  the  Commonwealth." 

4.  "Dryden  and  the  Restoration." 
6.     "Pope  and  Classic  Poetry." 

6.     "An  Old-Fashioned  Club." 

The  first  five  will  be  given  daily  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  13  W.,  and  the 
sixth  will  be  given  in  Commencement  Hall  at  8:30  P.  M.,  Thursday, 
Juiy  30. 

WAITMAN  BARBE. 

1.  American  Literature.  A  general  survey,  with  special  reference 
to  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe;  and  a  comparative  view  of  American 
and  English  literature  during  three  centuries.  9:00  A.  M.;  23  S. 

2.  Nlnteenth  Century  Poetry.  Selected  poems  of  Wordsworth 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  will 
be  sudied.  The  influence  of  the  great  political,  social  and  ethical 
movements  of  the  century  on  English  poetry  will  be  traced,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  Romantic  movement.      10:00  A.M.;  23  S. 

3.  Contemporary  American  Writers.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
interpret  the  spirit  and  to  note  the  tendency  of  the  best  American  liter- 
ature of  today.  Such  writers  as  Aldrich,  Howells,  James,  Stedman, 
Gilder,  Harte,  Clemens,  Maurice  Thompson,  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Moulton, 
Stockton,  Riley,  Crawford,  Woodbury  and  others  will  be  glanced  at,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  studied  as  closely  as  the  time  will  permit.  Lec- 
tures, prescribed  reading,  and  reports.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
form  and  express  opinions  of  their  own  about  what  they  read. 

11:00  A.  M.;   23   S. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX. 

1.  Literature  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades. — A  Course  for 
teachers.  The  study  in  this  course  will  endeavor  to  answer  three 
questions:  (a)  What  literature  as  such  may  be  presented  to  the  differ- 
ent grades?  and  where  may  it  be  obtained?  Why  the  literature  pres- 
ented to  any  grade  is  suitable  for  that  grade,  (c)  How  much  litera- 
ture ought  to  be  presented.  The  work  will  be  based  on  psychological 
principles  and  various  masterpieces  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

8:00  A.  M.;  16  W. 

2.  The  Novel.  Six  great  types.  The  Woman  in  White,  Kenil* 
worth,  Romola,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Robert  Elsmere,  Henry  Esmond. 
The  study  in  this  course  will  include  brief  historical  development  of 
the  novel;  its  significance;  relation  to  life;  tendencies;  an  estimate 
of  the  characteristics  and  merits  of  some  of  the  more  recent  great 
novelists.  9:00  A.  M.;  16  W. 

3.  Shakespeare,     (three  plays). — Henry  IV.,  Part  1;   King  Lear, 
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Henry  V.  Work  chiefly  linguistic.  Interpretation  of  passages.  Such 
considerations  of  form,  sources  ,etc,  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  plays  read.  10:00  A.  M.;  16  W. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

J.  MORTON  CALLAHAN. 

Three  general  courses  especially  adaptd  to  teachers  are  offered. 
Only  the  two  for  which  the  demand  is  greatest  will  be  given.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  matter,  methods  of  present- 
ing, useful  class  exercises,  and  direction  to  the  best  books. 

Three  regular  college  courses  are  offered.  It  is  intended  that  only 
the  one  for  which  the  demand  is  greatest  will  be  given. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  work,  assigned  collater- 
al readings,  preparation  of  papers,  syllabi  and  maps,  special  reports, 
recitations  and  informal  conferences. 

1  American  History.  A  practical  course  on  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic movements  and  fundamental  facts  of  American  develop- 
ment, especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
who  desire  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  history, 
and  some  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  historical  materials. 

8:00  A.  M.;  4  M. 

2.  Civics.  (The  Government  at  work).  A  practical  course  in  the 
growth,  machinery  and  work  of  the  American  Government,  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  American  citizens,  and  the  policies  of  the  state  on 
great  public  questions  and  problems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  real  character  and  actual  working  of  the  governments  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  investigation  of  the  intimate  concerns  of  actual  life 
which  stimulate  sympathy  and  interest  in  human  affairs,  deepen  the 
sense  of  civic  obligation,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  deeper  study  of 
the  political,  social  and  industrial  life  and  problems  which  conduce  to 
the  common  human  weal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  illustra- 
tive materials  which  can  be  easily  obtained  by  any  school.  The  sub- 
ject is  studied  not  as  a  "heartless  abstraction,"  but  as  a  subject  closely 
related  to  the  personal  experience  of  each  student.      9 :  00  A.  M. ;  4  M. 

3.  History  by  Biographies.  ("Men  are  the  makers  of  history"). 
A  course  designed  especially  for  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  The 
great  events  of  European  history  are  grouped  around  the  life  stories  of 
great  leaders  and  heroes,  who  were  the  representative  men  of  their 
periods,  or  were  pioneers  of  a  later  priod.  Practical  suggestions  aro 
given  for  bringing  to  intermediate  pupils  in  the  most  concrete  way  the 
great  milestones,  the  most  picturesque  landscapes,  and  the  most  drama- 
tic movements  of  history.  10 :  00  A.  M. ;  4  M. 

4.  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  (1776-1900).     (A  regu- 
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lar  college  course).  A  general  survey  of  the  negotiations,  treaties,  ar- 
bitrations, and  congresses,  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  policy. 

10:00  A.  M.;  4  M. 

5.  English  History  and  Institutions.  The  founding,  unfolding,  and 
expansion  of  the  English  nationality,  and  the  growth  of  English  insti- 
tutions. Special  attention  is  given  to  political,  social  and  industrial 
life  and  development.  This  course  furnishes  a  good  foundation,  or 
back-ground,  for  the  study  of  American  history.  (If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber prefer  it,  a  brief  course  on  the  rise,  expansion  and  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Republic  will  be  offered  instead  of  the  English  history). 

9:00  A.  M.;  4  M. 

6.  Contemporary  History.  The  origin,  cause  and  meaning  of  cur- 
rent questions  and  phenomena.  4 :  00  P.  M. ;  4  M. 

French  and  Spanish. 

CHARLES  CHOLLET. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  reading  and  practice  in  pro- 
nunciation and  oral  understanding.  Chardenal's  Complete  French 
Course;  Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader.  8:00  A.  M.;  11  W. 

2.  La  Fontaine  and  His  Fables.  Oral  and  written  narration,  con- 
versation. Text-books:  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  edited  by  Geruzez,  pub- 
lished by  Hechette  et  Cie.  9:00  A.  M.;  11  W. 

3.  French  Tragedy.  (Advanced  Course.) .  .The  works  of  Corneille 
and  Racine;  outside  reading;  lectures  on  the  drama  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  death  of  Racine.  7:00  A.  M.;  11  W. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  and  reading,  with  practice  in 
pronunciation,  conversation  and  composition.  Loiseaux'  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Reader.  7:00  A.  M.;  11  W. 

French  1  and  2  will  be  given  and  either  Spanish  1  or  French  3, 
whichever  shall  be  most  demanded. 

German. 

FRED  W.  TRUSCOTT. 

1.  Elementary  German.  A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him 
a  reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose  and  as  much  practice 
as  possible  in  pronunication.  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  I;  Super's 
"Elementary  German  Reader,"  Part  I.  7:00  A.  M.;  18  W, 
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2.  Advanced  German.  Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose 
and  poetry  by  standard  authors.  Translation  of  English  into  German. 
Discussion  of  grammatical  points  and  idioms  in  connection  with  the 
translation.  Wesselhoeft's  "German  Composition;"  Schiller's  "Wil- 
helm  Tell'  and  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;"  Freytag's  "Der  Rittmeis- 
ter  von  Alt-Rosen;"  Hatfield's  "German  Lyrics."        8:00  A.  M.;  18  W. 

3.  Intermediate  German.  Reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry. 
Special  attention  given  to  pronunication.  Elementary  work  in  compos- 
tion  accompanied  by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  grammar  and 
a  special  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee,"  "Hoeher  als  die 
Kirche,"  Mueller's  "Deutsche  Gedichte,"  Hervey's  "Exercises  in  Com- 
position." 9:00  A.  M.;  18  W. 

Latin. 
A.  J.  HARE. 

1.  Beginning  Latin.  This  is  a  course  for  those  who  have  never 
studied  Latin  and  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  language,  so  far  as  may  be  done  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks.  The  work  will  include  pronunciation,  declension,  conjugation, 
and  easy  translation.  9:00  A.  M.;  11  M. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin. 

2.  Cicero.  The  Orations  Against  Cataline,  and  a  study  of  Roman 
history  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship.  7:00  A.  M.;  11  M. 

.Prerequisites,  Latin  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Any  good  edition  of  the  orations  may  be  used. 

3.  Horace.  The  Odes,  books  I  and  II.  Translations,  grammar 
and  a  study  of  the  historical,  biographical,  and  mythological  allusions 
in  the  Odes.  10:00  A.  M.;  11  M. 

Prerequisite,  1  course  College  Latin. 

Smith's  or  Moore's  Edition  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Preparatory  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  1  and  2,  and  college 
credit  for  course  3. 

In  place  of  Cicero,  Virgil's  Aeneid  or  Caesar's  Gallic  War  may  be 
taken.    In  place  of  Horace,  Cicero's  De  Senectute  may  be  taken. 

Greek. 
HENRY  S.  GREEN. 

I.White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  l-XL).  This  course  is  for 
beginners.  The  work  covers  pronunciation,  accent,  declensions  and 
conjugations,  etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from  Greek 
into  English,  and  from  English  into  Greek,  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  grammar  as  given  in  the  text  8:00  A.  M.;  8  M. 
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2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III  and  IV)..  Study  of  connec- 
ted discourse  and  syntax.  Prose  composition.  Texts,  Goodwin  and 
White's  "Xenophon's  Anabasis;"  Goodwin's  "Greek  Grammar;"  Pear- 
son's "Greek  Prose  Composition."      Prerequisites,  Greek  1  and  2. 

9:00  A.  M.;  8  M. 

3.  Homer's  Maid  (Books  I,  II  and  III)  and  Homeric  Verse.  All  the 
text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  Mythology  and  Prosody  receive 
special  attention.  Seymour's  "Iliad."  Collateral  reading:  Jebb'  "In- 
troduction to  Homer,"  Gladstone's  "Time  and  Place  of  Homer."  Pre- 
requisites, Greek  1,  2,  3.  10:00  A.  M.;  8  M. 

The  class  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  students  who  are  willing 
to  do  double  work  may  complete  any  of  the  above  courses  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  Summer  School,  and  receive  credit  for  a  full  course. 

Students  who  desire  to  undertake  the  work  of  any  of  the  collega 
courses  (See  Catalogue,  pp. )  during  the  Summer  School  are  in- 
vited to  make  application  to  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  department. 
Courses  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  applicants,  so  far  as 
time  will  permit. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Geology  of  West  Virginia.  Some  time  during  the  Summer  School, 
I.  C.  White,  Ph.  D.,  the  eminent  scientist,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Geological  Society,  and  Director  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Geological 
Survey,  will  give  three  lectures  on  the  Geology  of  West  Virginia.  His 
subjects  will  be: 

1.  "The  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey." 

2.  "West  Virginia  Coal  Fields." 

3.  "West  Virginia  Oil  and  Gas  Felds." 

FRIEND  E.  CLARK. 

1.  Geographic  Geology.  The  crust  of  the  earth;  river  valleys; 
plateaus  and  mountains;  man  and  nature;  the  economic  products  of  the 
earth;  meteorological  instruments  and  methods.  Open  to  any  Univer- 
sity student.     Davis'  "Physical  Geography."  10:00  A.  M.;  30  S. 

2.  General  Geology.  A  general  course  in  dynamic  and  structural 
Geology.  Economic  applications  of  Geology  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Numerous  excursions  will  be  made.  The  University  is  situated 
in  a  mining  region,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  western  fold  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains;  the  advantages  for  the  practical  study  of  Geo- 
logy are  therefore  almost  unequaled.  Recitations,  lectures  and  field 
work.  LeConte's  "Elements  of  Geology."  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1, 
Physics  2.  9:00  A.  M.;  30  S. 

3.  Mineralogy.    Crystallography;   physical  qualities  of  minerals; 
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iescription  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  elements  to  the  silicates. 
Fne  University  has  a  good  collection  of  minerals  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. Open  to  all  University  students.  Recitations,  lectures  and  prac- 
tical determinations.     Dana's  "Manual  of  Mineralogy." 

8:00  A.  M.;  30  S. 

Botany. 
W.  M.  MORGAN. 

Introductory  Botany.  A  popular  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  about  plants.  Lectures  on  the  classification,  distribution  and 
ecology  of  plants.  Field  work  on  the  collection,  identification  and 
preservation  of  plants. 

Lectures,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  11:00  A.  M.;  10  E. 

Field  Work,  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra.     Beginning  at  Fractions.     Wells'  University  Algebra. 

7:00  A.  M.;  3  M. 

2.  Algebra.  Beginning  at  Binomial  Theorem.  Wells'  University 
Algebra.  8:00  A.  M.;  3  M. 

3.  Geometry.     Plane  or  Solid.     Wells'  Geometry. 

9 :  00  A.  M. ;  3  M. 

4.  Geometry.    Analytic.    Nichols'  Geometry. 

10:00  A.  If.;   3  M. 

5.  Trigonometry.     Plane.     Wells'  Trigonometry. 

11:00  A.  M.;   3  M. 
Of  the  above  courses  there  will  be  given  the  three  for  which  there 
is  most  demand. 

Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  L.  KORTRIGHT. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  treats  of  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  and  the  source,  preparation,  properties,  and 
compounds  of  the  elements  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon.  Taken  with  the  next  course  it  is  equivalent  to  course  1,  of  the 
University  Catalogue.    Lectures  and  recitations.  7:00  A.  M.;  20  S. 

2.  Experimental  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
statements  made  in  course  1  are  subjected  to  a  practical  test.  Stu- 
dents taking  course  1  are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with 
it  8:00-10:00  A.  M.;   22  S. 
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3.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  is  a  continuation  of  course  1  and 
completes  the  subject  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  so  far  as  the  time  will 
permit.  Taken  with  laboratory  work  it  is  equivalent  to  Course  2  of 
the  University  Catalogue.     Lectures  and  recitations.      11  A.  M.;  20  S. 

4.  Experimental  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating 
course  3,  and  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  it. 

8:00-10:00  A.  M.;  22  S. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  treating  of  the  sep- 
aration and  detection  of  the  more  common  elements. 

8:00-10:00  A.  M.;  22  S. 

5.  Theoretical  Chemistry.  A  simple  and  non-mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  more  modern  theories  of  chemistry.  There  will  be  studied 
in  connection  with  other  subjects,  the  modern  theories  of  solution,  the 
Mass  Law,  the  Phase  Rule,  etc.  This  course,  which  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  is  intended  especially  for  teachers. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  11:00  A.  M.;  20  S. 

NOTE. — Either  courses  3  or  4,  or  course  5.  or  course  6  will  be 
given,  depending  upon  the  demand.  Students  wishing  to  take  any  one 
of  these  courses,  are  requested  to  notify  the  Instructor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  regular  laboratory  fees  to  cover  cost  of  material  will  be 
charged. 

Physics. 
THOMAS  E.  HODGES. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers  of  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools  who  desire  to  review  the 
subject  and  at  the  same  time  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of 
lecture  table  apparatus.  The  course  will  therefore  consist  mainly  of 
experiments  and  demonstrations.  8:00  A.  M.;  11  S. 

2.  General  Physics.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Lectures  and 
recitations,  accompanied  by  individual  laboratory  work. 

Lectures  11:00  A.  M.;  11  S. 
Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

3.  Laboratory  Course.  Elementary  quantitative  experiments. 
This  course  may  be  taken  alone  or  in  connection  with  Course  1. 

The  laboratory  will  be  open  daily  from  8  to  12.  Students  may  reg- 
ister for  laboratory  work  at  any  time  between  these  hours.  At  least 
two  consecutive  hours  must  be  given  to  the  work  each  day. 

4.  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  "Laboratory  work  in  Secondary 
Schools"  will  be  given  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  In  the  course  there 
will  be  discussion  of  such  topics  as  "The  Purpose  of  Elementary  La- 
boratory Work,"  "Methods  of  Work,"  "Selection  of  Apparatus,"  etc. 
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Law. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE. 

Blackstone  1,  First  Section.  8:00  A.  M.;   28  W. 

Blackstone  1,  Second  Section.  10:00  A.  M.;  28  W. 

This  is  the  amount  of  work  given  in  this  subject  in  the  regular 
fall  quarter. 

As  an  alternative,  the  following  courses,  comprising  the  regular 
winter  quarter's  work  in  Blackstone,  are  offered: 

Blackstone  2,  First  Section.  8:00  A.  M.;   28  W. 

Blackstone  2,  Second  Section.  10:00  A.  M.;  28  W. 

The  Commercial  School. 

DENNIS  M.  WILLIS. 

Students  who  have  work  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
University  are  permitted  to  come  into  this  department  and  take  all  or 
part  of  this  work  without  additional  cost. 

1.  Bookkeeping  1.  An  introductory  course  in  Double  Entry 
Bookkeeping  accompanied  with  vouchers  and  business  practice. 
Swartz's  "Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping."  8:00  A.  M.;  30  W. 

2.  Bookkeeping  2.  A  continuation  of  Bookkeeping  1.  In  this 
course  the  business  changes  and  ownership  changes  and  the  effects 
upon  the  accounts  are  noted.  All  transfers  are  made  by  the  student. 
Swartz's  "Office  Routine  and"  Bookkeeping."  8:00  A.  M.;  30  W. 

3.  Bookkeeping  4.  This  is  a  short  course  in  modern  bank  book- 
keeping and  banking  methods,  A  complete  set  of  vouchers  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  text,  affording  both  practical  and  theoretical 
training.  Bookkeeping  1  and  2  prerequisites.  "Neal's  Modern  Illus- 
trative Banking."  8:00  A.  M.;  30  W. 

4.  Shorthand.     "Dement's  Pitman  System."        9:00  A.  M.;  30  W. 

5.  Penmanship.     "Rapid  Business  Writing."  10:00  A.  M.;  30  W. 

6.  Typewriting.     Barnes'   "Touch  Method." 

8:00  to  11:30  A.  M.;   30  W. 

Drawing  and   Painting. 
EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD  OR  ADDIE  R.  IRELAND. 

1.  Drawing.  Freehand  light-and-shade  drawing  from  cast  and 
still  life.  Instruction  in  perspective  and  study  of  design.  Drawing  in 
pencil,  charcoal  or  crayon.  Teachers  will  find  this  course  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    12  S. 

2.  Oil  Painting.    Color  analysis  and  combinations.    Painting  from 
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still  life,  fruits,  flowers,  draperies,  etc.     Landscape  painting,  portrait 
and  figure  study.  Hours  to  be  arranged.     12  S. 

3.  Pastel  Painting.  The  various  color  studies  and  designs  suit- 
able for  expression  in  this  medium.  Special  instruction  for  pastel  por- 
traits. Hours  to  be  arranged.     12  S. 

4.  Water-Color  Painting.  Study  from  nature,  still  life,  landscape 
and  figure.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  12  S. 

Daily  lessons  are  offered  in  these  courses. 
Fees  will  be  as  follows: 

Drawing    $3.00. 

Water    Color    6.00 

Oil   Painting,    , 8.00 

Pastel    Painting,     8.00 

The  regular  University  contingent  fees  are  not  charged  the  stu- 
dents in  this  department. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 
SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Dean. 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Organ. 
Director  of  the  Piano  Department  in  the  National  Park  Seminary;  Or- 
ganist at  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Representative  of  Washington  at  the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Ex- 
position Concerts.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  teaching;  stu- 
died for  four  years  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  where  he  took  the  Helbig 
Prize. 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Intsructor  in  Voice. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  since  September  15,  1902;  pupil  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Shakespeare;  James  Matthews  of  London,  England.  For  three 
years  was  leading  vocal  teacher  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
Musical  Director  of  the  Chicago  Choral  Union  and  Master  of  Music  in 
the  Chicago  University  School. 

ANTON  KASPAR,  Instructor  on  Violin. 

Concert  Master  of  the  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  0. 
A  Bohemian  by  birth;  studied  in  Prague  under  the  renowned  Master 
Bonnewitz,  teacher  of  the  great  Violinist  Kocian,  now  touring  Ameri- 
ca. Later  he  studied  under  Malo  and  Remy,  two  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted violinists  in  Paris. 

Wonderful  Opportunity. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  have 
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sucn  dSstinguisned  and  prominent  teachers  of  music  been  brought  into 
the  State  to  teach.  They  have  come  more  for  the  love  of  their  art 
than  for  personal  gain,  and  they  should  be  rewarded  by  large  classes. 

Historical    Lecture   Recitals. 

Six  of  these  recitals  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  School, 
when  the  Faculty  will  give  Lectures  and  Programs,  taking  a  great  com- 
poser for  each  recital.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  will 
be  given:  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Strauss,  Wagner  or 
Mozart,  and  one  of  the  Modern  Composers.  These  recitals  will  be  giv- 
en conjointly  by  the  faculty  and  will  be  free. 

Length  of  Course. 

The  Music  School  offers  two  courses:  one  of  six  weeks,  and  one  of 
ten  weeks. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 

Piano. 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE. 

Six  weeks'  course,  2  private  and  one  class  lesson  a  week $25.00 

(30  minutes  each). 
Ten  weeks'  course,  2  private  lessons  a  week  27.50 

(30  minutes  each). 

Organ. 
JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE. 

Six  weeks'  course,  2  private  lessons  a  week,  25.00 

(30  minutes  each). 
Ten  weeks'  course,  2  private  lessons  a  week,   27.50 

(30  minutes  each). 

Voice. 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON. 

Six  weeks'  course,  two  private  and  one  class  lesson  a  week,  ....  25.00 

(30  minutes  each) 

Ten  weeks*  course,  two  private  lessons  a  week,   27.50 

(30  minutes  each). 
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Violin. 
ANTON  KASPAR. 

Six  weeks'  course,  two  private  and  one  class  lesson  a  week,   ....  17.50 

(30  minutes  each). 
Ten  weeks'  course,  two  private  lessons  a  week 20.50 

(30  minutes  each). 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo. 
ANTON  KASPAR. 

Six  weeks'  course,  two  private  and  one  lesson  a  week,  12.00 

(30  minutes  each.) 
Ten  weeks'  course,  two  private  lessons  a  week, 15.00 

(30  minutes   each). 

Pianos  for  Practice. 

One  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $3.00;  for  ten  weeks,  $4.00. 
Two  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $5.00;  for  ten  weeks,  $6.00. 
Three  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $6.50;  for  ten  weeks,  $7.50. 
Clavier  practice  for  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day,  $2.00;  for  ten  weeks, 

$3.00. 

All  tuition  and  other  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  Sheet  music 
provided  for  the  cost  of  handling.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time;  a 
slight  reduction  will  be  made  for  the  time  not  taken  in  the  full 
course. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Music,  write  to 
Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Dean,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Summer  School,  or  for  ca- 
talogue of  the  University,  write  to  D.  B.  Purinton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent, Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
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STUDENTS. 


NOTE. — The  names  of  all  students  in  the  University  are  printed 
in  alphabetical  order  in  four  lists.  The  first  list  comprises  all  students 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  whicn  give  diplomas,  namely:  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  The  College  of  Law,  the  College  of 
Medicine,  the  School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
second  list  includes  all  students  in  the  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Schools  at  Morgantown.  The  third  and  fourth  lists  give  the  names 
of  the  students  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  at  Montgomery  and  Key- 
ser,  respectively.  Following  each  student's  name  there  are  given  in 
separate  columns  his  class  and  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing 
or  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  The  word  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  etc.,  following  the  student's  name  indicates  his  rank  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1903.  Students  whose  names  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  ranked  as  Freshmen,  but  are  conditioned  in 
one  or  more  preparatory  subjects. 


Colleges  and  Schools  Giving  Diplomas. 


Abersold,  Samuel  Clement,     New  Martinsville,Freshman,.  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Abraham,  Mary  Elizabeth,   .  Smithfield,   Pa.,     Special 

Ahrens,  Henry Wheeling, Freshman, A.  B. 

Albig,  William   Espey,    Ruffsdale,    Pa.,    .Junior, A.  B. 

Alexander,  Clyde,   Morgantown,  ....  Senior, A.  B. 

Allen,  Horace  Darwin Berkeley  Springs,  Junior, LL.  B. 

Allison,  Arthur  Garfield,   ...Chester,    Junior. ..  .Diploma  Law 

Allstaat,  M.  Lutie, Harper's  Ferry,   Music 

Ambler,  Charles,   St.  Marys,    Sophomore, A.  B. 

Anderson,  Anna  Belle,   Walkersville, Special 

Armstrong  Maude  Ethel,  West  Alexander,  Pa Music 

Armstrong,   Wm.   Lee Sutton,    Senior, LL.  B. 

Armstrong,   Gideon  Byrne,    .  Sutton,    Bar  Law 
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Arthur,  Theodore  Joseph,    . . Reedsville,  Junior,. .  .Diploma   Law 

Atkeson,  Karl  Clark,  Buffalo Graduate Agr 

B.  Agr.,  W.  Va.  University  1902. 

Atkeson,   Leda   Cordelia,    . . .  3uffalo,  Music 

Atkeson,   Mary  Meek,    Buffalo,   Special 

Babb,   Haven   Chester,    Medley,  Special 

Bailey,  Bruce, Grafton,   Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Ballard,  Walter  Philip, Fullen, Junior, B.  S.  M.  E. 

Ballard,  Albert  Lee, Ballard, Bar  LaW 

Bannister,  Fred  Raymond,  . .  Morgantown,   Music 

Banister,  James  Sentz,   East  Bank,    Special 

Barnes,  Blanche,   Fairmont,  Musio 

Barnes,  Walter,   Middlebourne,  . . .  Sophomore, A.   B. 

♦Barnhardt,  Eugene  Hildt,  . .  Shepherdstown,    .  Freshman,.  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Barrickman,  Myrtle, Laurel  Point,    Special 

Baumgardner,  Wm.  Michael,  Morgantown,  Senior, A.  B. 

Bayles,    Stella,    Morgantown,  Music 

Beard,  Lorenzo  Alvin,   Morgantown,  Special 

Beall,  Clarence  Hugh,   Morgantown,  ....Senior, A.  B. 

Beatty,  Lyda  B.,   Mannington,    Music 

*Beneke,  George  Claus,    ....  Wheeling Freshman, A.  B. 

Bennett,   Sara  Ann,    Morgantown,  Music 

Bennett,  Hunter  McCauley,  .  Weston, Senior, LL.  B. 

B.  L.t  Notre  Dame  University. 

Bitner,  Leila  Henkle, Kearney sville,  . .  .Senior, A.  B. 

Black,  Helen,   Fairmont,  Music 

Blagg,  B.  H.,   Capehart,   Bar  Law 

Bingamon,  Howard  Milton,  .New  Martinsville, Junior,. .  .Dipomla    Law 

Boggess,  Clinton  Tippy,   Shinnston, Special 

Bonar,  Charles  Edgar,  Glen  Easton, Music 

Booz,  Bessie  Clare, Sandy,  Special 

Bowers,  Pearl  E.  C,  Parsons Special 

Bowers,  John  Hugh, Brushy  Run,   Senior, A.  B. 

Bowman,  Tacy  Maud, Valley   Furnace,    Music 

Boyd,  Robert  Hanson, Martinsburg,   Senior, LL.   B. 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

Boyers,  Chas.  Forrest, Morgantown, Sophomore,.  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

♦Boyles,  Frank  Morris,  Piedmont,    Freshman, B.  S. 

Brady,  Mary  Edna,    Berkeley  Springs, Music 

Brady,  James  Benjamin, Berkeley  Springs,  Senior,. .  .Diploma   Law 

Brand,  Willa  Norvilla, Morgantown,  Graduate 

A.  B.  W.  Va.  University.  1S97. 
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•Brand,   Franklin   Marion,    ..Cassville Freshman A.  B. 

Brock,  Martha,   Morgantown,   Choral  Society 

Brooke,   Chas.    Fred.   Tucker,  Morgantown,   ....  Graduate 

A.  B.  W.  Va.  University,  1901. 
A.  M.  ibid.,  1903. 

Brown,  Martin,  Sherrard, Bar  Law 

♦Brown,  Wm.  Thos.,  Jr.,   ...Grafton,    Freshman,.  .B.   S.  C.  E. 

Brown,  Robert  Morrow, New  Cumberland,  Senior, LL.   B. 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

Brown,    Lucy   Sara,    New  Cumberland,  Sophomore A.  B. 

Bruner,  Grace  Allene Wheeling,  Freshman,   A.  B. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  Kerr,   .  . . .  Morgantown,   ....Sophomore, A.  B. 

Buchanan,  Mary  Etta,   .  . .  West  Alexander,  Pa., Special 

Buichanan,  Margaret,    Morgantown,   ....Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Bullock,   Edgar,    Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Junior,    B.  S.  M.  E. 

Burk,  Anna  May,   Dunkard,  Pa., Fine  Arts 

Burns,  Mary  Hogues, Morgantown,   Music 

Burns,  Liviga  Washington,. .  .Meadow  Bluff,    . .  Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Burnside,   Sam'l  Edgar  Wade,.Good  Hope,    Freshman,   A.  B. 

Butcher,  Willa  Hart,   Fairmont,  Graduate,  

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1900.. 

Cabell,  Wm.  Price,  Jersey  City,  N.  J Special 

Cale,  Charles Rohr,   Special 

Calvert,  Jasper  Newton, Kingwood,    Special 

Campbell.  John  Edgar,   Moundsville,    Freshman,  A.  B. 

Campbell,  Alva  Pearl,   New  Cumberland, Special 

Carder,  James  Albert, Long  Run,   Special 

Carle,  Ethel,   Morgantown,   Sophomore, A.  B. 

Carman,  Earle  Parke Bethany,  Special 

Carney,   Samuel  Clyde,   Littleton,    Sophomore,   LL.  B. 

Carrigan,  Charles  Edgar,   .  . .  Benwood,    Graduate    

A.  B.  W.  Va.  University  1895. 

Carter,   Charles   Clay,    Uniontown, Senior,  . .  .Diploma  Law 

Carter,  David  Jasper,   Marshville, Junior,  .  .  .Diploma  Law 

Casey,  Wilnam  Burns, Morgantown,   Bar  Law 

Casto,  Orpha  Ruth,    Peck's  Run, Special 

Casto,  Charles  Everett,  Belleville,   Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Chafin,  John,  Logan,  Bar   Law 

Chamock,  Mary  Clifton,   ....  Wellsburg,    Graduate    

A.B.,  Bethany  College. 

Christy,  Cyrus  Moats Delmont  Pa Senior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Clark,  Ethel  Hope,   Glenville,    Special 

Clayton,    Elizabeth,    Kingwood,    Music 
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Clayton,  Besse  Rose, Fairmont,  Special 

Cobun,  Linnie  Belle, Morgantown,   .  . .    Senior A.  B. 

Coen,  Horace  Greely Fairmont,  Bar   Law 

Coffield,  Daniel  Wilbert, Limestone,    Freshman,  .  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

Coffield,    Geo.    Webster,    Peabody, Special 

Coffman,  Clifton  Simpson,  ..Richlands Freshman A.  B. 

Coffman,  Chas.  Gordon, Clarksburg, Junior, LL.  B. 

Colbert,  Ada  Rebecca, Martinsburg,   ....  Junior, A.  B. 

Cole,  Robert  Lee,   Ceredo,   Freshman, A.  B. 

Cole,   Lora   Sophia Morgantown,    Music 

Cole,  Emmert  Luther,  Morgantown,   Senior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Collett,  Albert  Jackson Beverly,    Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Collett,   Katharyn  Ward,    . . .  Beverly,    Special 

Compton,  Henry  Tomlinson,.  Morgantown,     Music 

Conaway,  Oran  Bry te, Alma,    Senior, A.   B. 

Connor,    Geo.    P Morgantown,     ...Freshman,   B.  S. 

Cooke,    Jean    Valjean,     Morgantown,     ...Senior,    A.    B. 

Cooke,  Elizabeth  Josephine,.  .Morgantown,     Music 

Cook,    Elizabeth    Beatrice,    .Morgantown,     .. Special 

Cooke,  Robert  Adams,   Morgantown Special 

Cooper,  Homer  Eber, Auburn,    Special 

Copeland,   Elliott  Mastin,    ..Morgantown,    Bar  Law 

Corbin,    Blanche,    Fairmont,    Senior,    A.   R. 

Core,  John  Lee,   Morgantown,    Special 

Cotton,  Reardon  Stewart,   ..  Pittsburg,  Pa Junior,    A.    B. 

Countryman,    Georgia,    Meyersdale,  Pa., Music 

Courtney,   Crystal,    Morgantown,    Music 

Cox,  Boaz  Baxter,   Morgantown,     ...Junior,    A.    B. 

Cox,  Florence  B.,   Morgantown,     Choral   Society 

Crago,   Eva   Laura,    Wheeling,    Senior,   A.  B. 

*Crago,   Ray  Cornelius,    New  Salem,  Pa.,  Freshman,  .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Cramer,  Charles  William,   . .  Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate,    

*Crow,   Chas.   Sumner,    ..Morris  X  Roads,  Pa.  Freshman,    A.   B. 

Crumrine,    Rhoda Morgantown,     Music 

Crumrine,  Martha,   Morgantown,     Music 

Cullinan,  Michael  Joseph,   . .  Dean,    Bar  Law 

Cummins,   John   William,    ..Wheeling,    Sophomore, LL.B. 

Cunningham,  Robert  BentleyBerkeley  Springs,  Freshman,    Agr. 

Currey,  Elizabeth  Catherine,  Petroleum,     Special 

Curry,   Virginia,    Fairmont,    Special 

Cutts,    Hattie,    Montgomery,     . . .  Junior,    A.   B. 
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Cushwa,  Frank  Wm, Martinsburg.     ...Graduate,  A.  M. 

Dalinsky,  Moses  Jacob,   Clarksburg,     Bar  Law 

Daly  Adrian  Darcey, Thurmond,     Bar  Law 

Daugherty,   Nerval   Rogers,    Morgantown,     . . .  Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Davies,  Arthur  Wiley,   Gambier,   Ohio,    .  Graduate,    

A.  B.,  Kenyon  College,  1900. 

Davis,  Bessie  Belle, Morgantown Music 

Davis.    Bruce,    Maidsville,     Sophomore,   B.  S. 

Davisson,   William   Guy,    ...  Lost  Creek,  Bar  Law 

Dawson,  Daniel,   Charleston,    Senior,   A.  B. 

Dawson.    Lewis   Decker,    ...Fairmont,    Special 

Dean.  Mrs.  Nellie  Ellen,   .  . .  Morgantown,     Fine    Arts 

DefTenbaugh,  Homer  Crow,    Mt.   Pleasant,  Pa Special 

Denham,   Effie,    Buckhannon,     Special 

Dent,   Nelie   Gertrude,    Morgantown,     Music 

Dent,  Herbert  Warder,   Grafton,     Junior,    A.  B. 

Dodson,    Raymond,    Spencer,     Junior LL.    B. 

A.  B.,  W.  Ya.  University,  1901. 

Donely,    Nellie    Grant,    Fairmont Music 

Dornan,  Wm.  Gibson,  New  Cumberland,  Freshman,    A.   B. 

Dotson,  Jacob  Alban,    Hominy  Falls,   . .   Bar  Law 

Douglas,  Septer  Warren,. . . .  McKeesport,   Pa., Special 

Downs.    William    Smith,    .  . .  Martinsburg,     . . .  Freshman,  .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

♦Dudley,  Edward  Luther,   ..Grafton,     Freshman,  .B.  S.  ML  E. 

Duggan,  William  Aloysius,   .  Benwood,     Bar,   Law 

Duke,  Walter  McGarry, Bakerton,     Junior,    A.    B. 

Dulany,  Maud  Ethel,    Mapletown,  Pa.,    Music 

Dunbar,  Jesse  Tuckwiler,   . .  Lewisburg,    Sophomore,    LL.   B. 

Dunnington,   Fanny   Belle,    .  Fairmont,    Music 

Dusenberry,  Denny  Frederic  Morgantown Special 

♦Duval,  Nelson  Hammond,   .  Wellsburg,     Freshman,  .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Duval,  Harding  LeMoyne,    .  Wellsburg,     Senior,    LL.    B. 

A.  B,  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

Dyer,  Chas.  Theodore,   Handley,    Sophomore,    LL.   B. 

Ebers,  Chas.  Henry,   Ravenswood, Graduate,    

A.  B,  W.  Va.  University, 

Ebers,   Mrs.   C.  H Ravenswood, Fine   Arts 

♦Edwards,   Mary   Dorothy,    .Martinsburg,     ...Freshman,    A.   B. 

Ellison,  Addison  Dunlap,   ...Greenville,     Senior,    Agr. 

Ellison,  Chas.   Alexander,    ..Greenville,     Freshman,  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

Embleton,  Tennyson  LeMoyne,  Charleston,     . . .  Senior,. .  .Diploma  Law 
♦Emsheimer,   Herbert,    Wheeling,    Freshman,    A.  B. 
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Evans,   Mrs.   C.   W.,    Fairmont,     Music 

Evans,   Lide   Allen,    Morgantown,     Music 

Evans,   William,    Leckrone,  Pa.,    Special 

Everly,  Enoch  Miller,   Morgantown,     . .  .  Junior,   LL.  B. 

Frankhouser,  Pearl  Leona,. .  Thompson,     Special 

Ferrell,    George    Fred,    Logan,    Bar  Law 

Flndley,  Ai  Judson,  Mineral,     Bar  Law 

Finnicum,    Ethel Hopedale,   Ohio,    Choral  Society 

Fitch,  Jessie  Johnson,    Morgantown,     Music 

Fleming,  Allison  Sweeney,  . .  Fairmont,     Senior,  LL.  B. 

A.  B„  Yale  University,  1902- 

Flenniken,  Fred  Colborn,. . . .  Morgantown,     . .  .  Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Fletcher,  Stevenson  W.,  ....  Morgantown,     Music 

Floyd,   Altai  A.,    Steubenville,  O Music 

Flynn,    Anna,    Mannington,    Music 

Ford,  Genie  Worth Independence,    . .  Junior, .  .  .Diploma  Law 

Ford,  Mary  Margaret,    Frostburg,  Md.,   Music 

♦Foreman,  Alex.  Hardie,  ...  Grafton,     Freshman,  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

Forquer,  Jas.  C.  McGrew,  . .  Brandonville,    . . .  Sophomore,  J.  S.  C.  E. 
♦Fortney,  Camden  Page,  . . .  Lumberport,     . . .  Freshman,   B.   S.   C.  E. 

Fought,  Ruby,   Newark,     Special 

Fought,    Pearl,    Newark,     Music 

Fowler,    Chas.    Arrick Kingwood, Special 

Frazer,  Leila  Jessie,   Morgantown,     Special 

Freshwater,  Philip,   Florence,   Pa.,    ..Senior,   LL.  B. 

♦Friedman,  Harry,   Grafton,     Freshman,    A.   B. 

Frum,  Orestes  Ward,   Sherwood,    .....  Senior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Fulmer,  Mayme,  Morgantown,     Music 

Furman,  Cecyl  Mayme,   ....  Caslsviltle,     Music 

Gapen,  Pearl  Day,   Dilliner,   Pa.,    Music 

Garlow,  Sadie  Ruth,   Morgantown,     Music 

Gibson,   Clay  Ashbel Morgantown,     Special 

Gibson,  Wm.  Herbert,   Morgantown,     . . .  Senior,    B.  S.  C.  E. 

Gibson,   James   Davis,    Huntington,    ....  Sophomore,    . . .  .LL.   B. 

Gist,  Joseph  Applegate,   Wellsburg,     Freshman,    B.    S.,    Agr. 

Goff,   Minnie   Lee,    Glenville,     Junior,    A.  B. 

Gorby,  Wllbert  Richmond,   .  Spencer,     Special 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Frances  Thomas  Morgantown,    Music 

Graham,   Guy  Edgar,    iParkersburg,     Special 

Gregg,  Besse  Lee,   Morgantown,     Choral    Society 

Gregg,  Mary  E.,   Morgantown,     ...•''  lior,    A.  B. 
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Green,  Robert  Rodman,  ....  Morgantowii,     . . .  Junior,.  .  .Diploma  Law 

Greene,  Chas.  Francis, Confluence      Music 

Grimes,  Wm.   Columbus,   . . .  Sistersville,     Bar  Law 

Gronninger,  James  Davis,.  . .  Charleston,     ....  Freshman,    LL.  B. 

Hackney,    Blanche,    Morgantown,     Special 

♦Hall,    Arthur,     Grafton,     Freshman,   .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Hall,  Claude  Monroe,   Freemansburg,     Bar  Law 

Hall,  Hugh  Ross,   Pullman,    Special 

Hall,    Stella,    Morgantown,     ...Freshman,    A.   B. 

Hall,   Catharine  Lee,    Benwood,     Special 

Hammer,   Samuel  Francis,    .Connor,    Pa., Special 

Hannah,    Lecta,    Sardis,    Special 

Hare,   Hazel,    Morgantown,    Music 

Hayes,  L.  Gertrude.    Morgantown,     Choral   Society 

Haymond,  Thos.  Wilson,    . .  .  Bristol,     Sophomore,  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Heffley,   Geo.   Roberts,    Somerset,  Pa.,    ..Junior,    LL.    B. 

B.  L-.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Unix.  1902. 

Hennen,  Robert  David Morgantown,     . . .  Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Henritze,  Benson  Price,   Welch,    Special 

Hepburn,  Nannie  Katharine,  Piedmont,    Special 

Herd,    Virginia,     Morgantown,     Music 

Herd,  Chas.  Thomas,    Morgantown,    ...Junior,  LL.  B. 

Herod,  Francis  Clyde, Morgantown,     . . .  Senior,    A.  B. 

Hervey,  Henry  Jacob, Morgantown,     . .  .  Senior,   A.  B. 

Heslep.  Ulysses  Grant, Van  Camp,   Bar  Law 

Hess,  Henry  Hunter, Martinsburg,     . . .  Freshman,  B.   S.   C.   E. 

Hess,  James  Emory, Morgantown,    Music 

Hill,  Thos.  Price,   McKim Bar  Law 

Hill,  Francis  McClellan, Morgantown,     . . .  Freshman,  B.  S.  M.  E. 

Hiteshew,  Harry  Otis,   Parkersburg,    . . .  Senior,.  .  .Diploma  Law 

Hodges,    Grace  Mabelle,    . . .  Morgantown,     Music 

Hodges,  Warren  Hampton,  .Morgantown,    ...Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Hodges,   Alex.   Templeton,    .  Morgantown,     Music 

Hoeffler,  John  Batiste, Clarksburg,     Bar  Law 

Hoffman,    Laura,    Morgantown,     Choral  Society 

Hogg,  Charles  James,    Pt.   Pleasant, Bar  Law 

Hogsette,  Snowden  L.,   Marlinton Special 

Holding.  Anna  Lucille,  Morgantown,     Special 

Hollobaugh,  Paul  Jason,    .  . .  Mannington,    Music 

Hollobaugh,   Mrs.    D.    F.,    . .  Mannington,    Music 

Hopkins,    Geo,    Franklin,    . .  Morgantown,     Music 
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Hopkins,  Mrs.  Hattie,  Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Hott,   David,   Jr Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University.  1900. 

Howard,  Geo.  Witten,    Iaeger,    Senior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Howard,   Lester,   Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  Junior,    A.    B. 

Howe,  James  Vance, Morgantown,    . . .  Senior,   B.  S.  C.  E. 

Hubbard,  Beulah  Brock,    ...Morgantown,    ...Senior,   A.  B. 

Huff,  Gertrude, Manningtort,    Music 

Huff,  Samuel  Howard,   Mannington,     Music 

Huff,  James  Eugene, Manningtom,     Music 

Huggins,  Carrie,   Sralton,     Fine  Arts 

Humbert,   Elsie  Margaret,    .  Morgantown,     Music 

Hundley,  John  Palmer, Morgantown,    Special 

Hundley,   Olive  Orr Morgantown,    Special 

Hundley,    Edward    Everett,    Morgantown,    Special 

Hunter,   Geo.  Washington,    .  Cheat  Haven,  Pa Special 

Hutchinson,    John   Quincy.  . .  Parkersburg,     . . .  Freshman,   LL.  B. 

Huyett,  John  Burns,   Wheatland,    Freshman,  Agr. 

Hyer,  Charles  Jacob, Sutton,    Bar  Law 

Hymes,    Sallie  Mattie,    Meadowville,    Fine  Arts 

Ice,  Dorothy Gray's  Flats,    Special 

Ingram,  John  Albert, Fen  ton,  Mich.,   . .  Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Jackman,   Mary  Winfield,    .  .  East  Liverpool,  O Special 

Jacob,  Mary  Lillian,   West  Liberty,    Special 

Jackson,  James  Henry,    Jane  Lew,  Junior,    A.   B. 

Jacob,  Samuel  Spriggs,   ....  Wheeling,    Graduate    

Jebbs,   Claudia,   Clearfield,  Pa.,   Music 

Jenkins,    Daisy,    Kingwood,    Special 

♦Jenkins,  John  Logan,   Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,  B.  S.  M.  B. 

John,  Daisy  Belle,   Morgantown,    Special 

Johnson,  Anna  Hayes, Morgantown,    Special 

Johnson,    Sarah   Waugh,    . . .  Morgantown,    . .  .Graduate,    A.    M. 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1901. 

Johnson,   Belle  Wade,    Morgantown,    Music 

Johnson,  David  Dale Parkersburg,    . . .  Graduate, A.  M. 

A.  B.,  Marietta  College.  1896. 

Johnson,  Harry  Smith,  Morgantown,    Music 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,    Parkersburg,    Special 

Johnson,   Charity   Nelson,    . .  Bridgeport,    Special 

Johnson,    Laura   Dale,    Morgantown,    Choral    Society 

Jolliffe,  Paul,    Mannington,    Music 

Joliffe.   Frank  Vandervort,   .  Mannington,    ,    Music 
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Jolliffe,    Cecil V niontown,     Music 

Jolliffe,    Grace,    Uniontown, Music 

Jones,    Fannie    Ella Morris,  I1L,   MtJeic 

Jones,    Bettie    Cook,    Morgantown,    ..Junior,    A.   B. 

Jones,  Walter  Benington,  . .  Mole  Hill,   Bar  Law 

Jones,  Mabelle  Eleanora,   ...New  York,   N.   Y Musio 

Joseph,    Marie   Elizabeth,    ..Morgantown, Music 

Joseph,   Nellie  Ethel Morgantown,    Music 

Judy,   LaFayette Upper  Tract,    Special 

Judy,  Ida  Mabel,    Pansy,     Special 

Justice,  John, Logan,    Bar  Law 

Keely,  John  Stacy,    Charleston,    ....Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Keenan,  Marguerite,   Morgantown,    Music 

Keener,  Beulah  Blanche,   . . .  Morgantown,    , Music 

Keifer,  Walter  Bee,  Sistersvile, Bar  Law 

Kelley,  Lulu  Genevieve,    . . .  Morgantown,    Musia 

Kiger,  Reuben  Alvin,    Sherrard Special 

Klinzing,  Ella  Wilhelmina,   .  Mason,    Special 

Koonce,  Darrell  Kenneth,   . .  Halltown,     Junior,    LL.   B. 

Koontz,  James  Andrew, Morgantown,    Music 

Koontz,  Ben  DeHass,   Fayettevllle,     Special 

Kraeuter,   Lenore  Nathalie,    Wheeling,    Special 

Kunkel,  Josephine  Margaret,  Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate;    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1897. 

♦Kunkel,  Jas.  Harvey,   Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,  B.  S.  M.  E. 

Kunst,   Frank   Batson Pruntytown,     ...Junior,    A.    B. 

Langfitt,  Ada,    Parkersburg,    Special 

Lantz,   Clarence   Ivan,    Morgantown,    . . .  Freshmajn,   B.   S.   C.  B. 

Larew,  Jas.  Edgar Red  Sul.  Springs,  Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Largent,  Robert  Joseph, Paw  Paw, Senior,    A.    B. 

Lawrence,  Benj.  Franklin,. . .  Bluefierd, Junior,   A.  B. 

Laymen,  Neil  V.,    Fairmont,    • Music 

Lay  ton,  Lulu  Eugenie Morgantown,    Music 

Lazzell,  Neta  Blanche,   Maidsville,     Special 

Lederer,    Anna    Mason,    Special 

Lee,  George  Guy, Edgar,     Bar  Law 

Lee,   Mabel,    p Clarksburg,     Special 

Leech,   Fannie  May,   Morgantown,    ...Senior,    A.    B. 

Lemley,    Gilbert    Southey,    .  Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,   B.   S.   C.   E. 

Lemley,    Lulu    Leona,    Uniontown,     Musio 

Leonard,   Frank  Otis,   Buckhannon,     . . .  Junior,   .  . .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 
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Lewellyn,  Elizabeth  Valeria,  California,    Pa.,     Senior,   A.  B. 

Lewellyn,  Pearl,   California,    Pa.,     Music 

Lewis,  John  Clyde,   Grafton,     Junior,    B.  S.  C.  E. 

Lewis,  James  Chambers Valley  Grove,  Special 

Lewis,  Florence  Irene,  Valley  Grove, Music 

Lewis,  Mary  Agnes,    Valley  Grove Special 

Livesay,  Henry  Gay, Frankford,     Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Lough,  Mattie  May Morgantown,    .  .    . ., Music 

Lovett,  Harold  Hampton,    ..  Morgantown,    Bar  Law 

Loveless,  Irene  Gertrude,.  . .  .Wheaton,   111.,    . .  . ., Music 

Lyons,  Joseph  William,   ....  Charleston,     ....  Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Mackrell,  Joseph  Newell, ^Chester,     i. . .  Freshman,    B.   S. 

Mahone,  Paul  James,    White  Sul.  Springs, Special 

Mansbach,   May  Helen,    Cumberland,    Md Music 

Marley,  John  Tilton, Morgantown,    Special 

Marcum,  Patrick  Henry,   . . .  Huntington,     Bar  Law 

Marcum,  John  Roy,   Huntington,    Sophomore,    ....  LL.   B. 

Marrs,  Leola  Ethel,   Huntington Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Marsden,    Mabel,    Kingwood,     Music 

Marsh,    Church.    Pullman,    Special 

♦Martin,  Paul  Heermans,   . .  Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,    A.  B. 

Martin,   Nella,    Parkersburg,    . . .  Junior,    A.   B. 

♦Mason,   John  Wm.,  Jr.,    ...Fairmont,     Freshman,    A.    B. 

Maxwell,   Sarah,   Fairmont,     Music 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Anna  H.,   . . .  Morgantown,    Fine  Arts 

Mayers,   M.   Dayton,    Fairmont,     Music 

McCleary,  Pansy,   Wellsburg,    Special 

McConkey,  Orie,   Clarksburg,     Senior A.  B. 

McConnell,  Nellie  Margaret,.  Sherrard,    Special 

McCreery,   Elsie   Mary,    ....  Morgantown,    Music 

McCullough,  Wm.  Turner,  . .  Charleroi,    Pa.,    .Junior,    A.   B. 

♦McDonald,  Marshall  Woodrow,  Charles  Town,  Freshman,    .B.  S.  C.  E. 

McElfresh,  Clarence  Newton, Fairmont,    Senior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

McGrew,    Julia,     Morgantown,    Music 

Mclntire,   Eddie   Earl New  Martins  viaie,  Junior,    .Diploma,   Law 

McLaughlin,    Mary    A Mannington,     Music 

McMillen,   Russell   Hennen,    Masontown,    Junior A.   B. 

McMurphy,    Russell Morgantown,    Choral    Society 

McNulty,    Catherine    E.,    ...  Mannington,     Musio 

McQuilkin,  D wight  EgglestonShepherustown,     Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Meadows,  Wm.  Deemer,   . . .  Peterstown,    Bar  Law 
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Mendenhall,   Frederick   Leonard,  Canton,    China,  Senior,    A.  B. 

Mendenhall,  Luther  Wesley,    Pittsburg,    Pa.,    Bar  Law 

Menefee,   Mrs.  Ida  F.,   Keyser,     Special 

Mestrezat,  Mary  Helen,   Morgantown,    Music 

Michael,  Grace,   Fairmont,    Music 

Miller,   James   Clifton,    Dilliner,   Pa.,    Music 

Miller,  Lawrence  Paxton,   .  .  Alderson,     Senior LL.    B. 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

♦Miller,   Wayne   McCormick,  Morgantown,    ...  Freshman,   .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Miller,   Warren   Daniel,    Morgantown,    Special 

Moore,   Solomon  Granville,    .  Belington Junior,    A.   B. 

*Moore,  Everett  Blaine,  Steel,     Freshman,   .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Moore,   Thos.  Washington,    .  Charleston,    Freshman,    A.   B. 

Moore,   Charles   Larkin Brownsville,    Pa.,  Senior B.  S.  C.  E. 

Moorehead,  Jessie  John,    . . .  Morgantown Musie 

Moran,    Henrv    Eldorah,    ...Frisco,    Bar  Law 

Moreland,   Eleanor  Brown.    .Morgantown,    ...Graduate A.    M. 

A.  B..  W.  Va.  University,  1898. 

Morford,    James   Harvey,    . .  Hundred,     M.   D. 

'Morgan,   Chas.   Raymond,    .  Ravenswood,    . . .  Freshman,  B.   9.  C.  E. 

Morgan,   Lily  Sarah,    Rivesville, Junior,    A.   B. 

Morgan,  Mont  Earle, Fairmont,    Junior,    A.   B. 

Morin,   Elizabeth,    Morgantown,    Music 

Morris,   William    Eugene,    ..Clarksburg,     ....  Junior, ..  .Diploma  Law 

Morris.  Geo.  Washington,  .  . .  Morgantown,    Special 

Morris,    Tusca,    Metz,     Senior,    LL.    B. 

Morrow,  Lucy  Rogers,   Fairmont,    Music 

Muldoon,  Frank  Walker,    . . .  Morgantown,    .  . .  Senior B.  S.  M.  E. 

Muldoon,   John   Dement,    . . .  Shepherdstown,     Senior,    A.  B. 

Mullins,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Danville,    Special 

Murdock,  Arah  Mildred,    . . .  Kingwood,     Special 

♦Murphy,   James   Scott,    Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,  B.   S.  M.  E. 

Murphy,  Ella  Maude, Morgantown,    Music 

Nazario,    Amadeo,    Sabana  Grande,  Peurto  Rico,  . .  .Bar  Law 

Neel,  Isa  Maud,   Ellenboro,    Junior,   A.  B. 

Neill,  William  Gillmore,   Shepherdstown,     Freshman,    A.   B. 

Nelson,  Ina  Forrest,    Morgantown,    Special 

Nelson,  Martin  Emmett,  . . .  Halleck,    Senior,    B.  S.  C.  B. 

Nestor,  Ira  Francis, Auvil,    Special 

Newell,  Robert  Currv E.  Liverpool,  O Special 

Newlon,   Paul  Johnson,    Sutton,    Special 

NobJe,  Maud  Elinor.   Wheeling Music 
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O'Brien,    Francis    Aloysius,     Wheeling,    Bar  Law 

O'Hara,  Taos.  Michael Gladesville, Junior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Orr,  Mary, Triadelphia Special 

Pabody,    Earl  A.,    Huntington,     Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  B. 

Page,   Ida  Maude,    Fairmont,    , Music 

Page,  Dean  Klrkham Morgantown, Music 

Page,  Marjorie  Frances,  ....  Morgantown,    Music 

Parker,   Goldie  Love,    Morgantown,    Music 

Parrack,  Francis  Earl, Buckhannon,     —  Senior,    .Diploma,   Law 

Parson,  William   Ewin,    ....Morgantown,    ...Senior A.  B. 

Parsons,  James  Brown,   ....Davis,     ( Special 

Parsons,  Delos  Emmons,  . . .  Huntington,    ....  Sophomore,  B.  S.  M.  E. 

Parsons,   Dickson  Ward,    ...Morgantown,    ...Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Patterson,  James  Clarence,  .  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

*Patton,   Chester  Carlysle,   .%Moundsville,    Freshman,   B.   S.   C.   E. 

Peck,   Herbert  Cromwell,    . .  Philippi,     Senior A.  B. 

||  Peck,   McWood  Crim,    Philippi,     Special 

Pesquera,    Jose,    San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Junior, . . .  Diploma  Law 

Pettit,   Chas.   fcnerman,    ....  Sutton,    Junior, . .  .Diploma  Law 

Pixler,  John  Vandervort,  . . .  Morgantown, Special 

Poe,    Clarence,    Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate,    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1900. 

Poling,  Marie  Ward,   Morgantown,    Music 

Pomroy,  Gertrude  May,   Morgantown, Music 

Porterfield,  Allen  Wilson,   . .  Bedington,     Graduate,    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1899, 
A.  M.,  ibid,.  1901. 

Posten,    Meta   Wallace,    Morgantown,    Choral   Society 

Potts,   Emma   Margaret,    ...Huntington,    ....Junior,   A.  B, 

Pratt,   Arah  Jane,    Beechgrove,    Special 

Price,  Pearl  Edith,   Morgantowti,    Music 

*Prichard,  John  Guy,   Fairmont,    Freshman,    A.   B. 

Prickett,   Evelyn,    Catawba,    Special 

Pritchard,  Frederick  A.,   ...  Mannington, Music 

Printz,  Benjamin  Graeff,. . . .  Morgantown, Music 

Protzman,  Blanche,   Morgantown, Music 

Provins,  Ludie  Belle,   Greensboro,  Pa., Music 

Purinton,  John  Alden,    Morgantown,    . . .  Senior,   A.  B. 

Ramage,   Chesney  Macauley,  Fairmont,    Freshman,    A.  B. 

Rardin,  William  Harrison,. . .  iuount  Hope,    Bar  Law 

Reed,  Carrie  M.,  Morgantown,    Choral    Society 

Reiley,   Walton   Earle,    Hinton Freshman,  B.  S.  M.  B. 

U   Died  Jan.  23, 1903 
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Reinheimer,   May  Clara,    . . .  Fairmont, Music 

Reynolds,  Mabel  Curry,   Morgantown,    ...  Graduate!,    

Rice,  Harry  E.,   Morgantown,    .  . .  Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

A.  B.  Waynesburgr  College. 

Rice,  Laura  Alice Wheeling,    Special 

Rice,  Ruth  Curtis,   Wheeling,    Special 

Richards,  Edgar  Ulysses,    . .  New  Cumberland,  Sophomore,  B.  S.  M.  E. 

♦Richards,   Dell   Roy,    New  Cumberland,  Freshman,    A.   B. 

Riddell,  Nellie  Bly,    Benwood,     Special 

Riffe,   Jerome   Alfred,    Hinton,     Freshman A.   B. 

Rightmire,  Ina,   Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate,    

A.  B.  W,  Va.  University,  1900. 

Ritter,  Thos.  Minter,   Bristol, Music 

Robinson,  Jedidiah  Waldo,   .Grafton,     Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Robinson,   Delbert  Thomas,    Grafton,     Senior A.  B. 

Rogers,   Harold  Frantz Moundsvile,     Graduate,    

A.  B.,  W.  Ya.  University,  1901. 

Rock,   Mrs.  John,    Fairmont,    Music 

Rogers,   Mrs.   Naomi,    Morgantown,    Choral   Society 

Ross,  Jno.  Gilmore,   Morgantown,    ...Graduate,    

B.  S.  C.  E.,  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

Ruble,   Anna,    Fairchance,   Pa Music 

Sadler,  Bessie  Julia, Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,    Music 

Sadler,  Zella,   Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,    Music 

Sanders,   Mary  Virginia,    ...Maidsvile,    Graduate4    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1901. 

Saunders,  Helen  Maud,   Maidsvile,    Music 

Sayre,   Greek,    Ripley,     Special 

Schaeffer,  Bertha  Balnche,   .  Brick  Church,  Pa., Fine  Arts 

Scherr,  Harry,   Charleston,    Special 

Schmidt,    Carolina,     Morgantown,    . . .  ^  .\ Choral  Society 

Schmidt,    Frederick.    Morgantown,    Music 

Schrader,  Henry  Maxwell,  . .  Lubeck,    Freshman,  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Schwenck,  Lawrence  Samuel,  Morgantown,    . . .  Sophomore,    . . .  .LL.  B. 

Scott,  Delaware  Walter,    . . .  Beckley,     Junior. .  .Diploma   Law 

Scott,  Mrs.  J.  W.,    Morgantown,    Music 

Scott,  Wm.  Emmett,   Lewisburg,    Junior,    A.    B. 

Seamon,   Harry  Wheeler,    . .  Moundsville,     . ...  Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  B. 
Sennett,  Maude,    Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate} 

A.  B.(  W.  Va.  University,  1902. 

Shaffer,  Finegan  Orville,   . . .  Rohr,     Special 

Shallcross,  Mary  Allison,    ..Morgantown Music 
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Shannon,  Thos.  Henderson,    Oceana,    Junior, . . .  Diploma  Lav> 

Shaw,  Myrtle  DeVene,   Fairmont,    Music 

Shaw,   Wm.   Roy,   Terra  Alta,   Senior,    A.    B. 

Sheets,  Hiram  Vernon, Charles  Town Bar  Law 

Shriver,  Caleb  S.,   Morgantown,    Bar  Law- 
Simmons,  Floyde  Melvin,  ...Wheeling,     Fresliman,    A.   B. 

Simms,  JohirThomas, Fayetteville,     . . .  Junior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Simms,   Henry.    Huntington Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Simpson,  Ella,   Morgantown,    Special 

Singhass,  Walter  Frye,    ....Springfield,    Bajr     Law 

Sipe,  Frances  Hogue,   Baltimore,  Md.,   Special 

Sivey,  Wm.  Mount,   Morgantown,    . . .  Senior, B.  S. 

Sivey,  Letta  Agnes,  Morgantown,    Muste 

Skeels,  Angeline  Currence,   .Huntley,   111.,    Music 

Smith,  Jas.  Albert  C Grantsville,     Bar  Law 

Smith,  Jesse  Blaine,   Morgantown,    Special 

Smith,  William  Winfred,  . . .  Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate, 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University.  1901. 

Smith,  Lewis  Oscar,   Plum,    Bar  Law 

Smith,  Lee  Allan,  Aurora Special 

Smith,   Robly  Tom Weston,    Sophomore,  B.  S.  M.  E. 

Smith,  Anna  Eliza Vienna,     Special 

Snee,  Grace  Martin,   Morgantown,    Chorafl    Society 

Snider,  Grace  Edith,   Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,    Music 

Snodgrass,  John  Glen, New  Martinsville Special 

Snyder,  Earl  Bailey Uniontown,   Pa.,    Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Snyder,   Louis   Clark,    Morgantown,    ...Junior,    A.    B. 

Somerville,  John  Ferguson,. .  Farmington,    Special 

Sowash,  Carrie Irwin,   Pa.,    Special 

Spears,  Samuel  Tilden, Fairmont,    Junor, . .  .Diploma  Law 

Sperow,  Brown  Ferdinand,  .  Martinsburg,     ...Junior,    ....B.  S.  C.  E. 

Staats,  Edgar  R.,   Evans,    Special 

Staats,  Georgia  Lee,   Evans,    Special 

Staggers,    Margaret Fairmont Musk 

Stalnaker,  Elizabeth  M., Martinsburg,    ..    Graduate,;    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University.  1902. 

Stalnaker,  Harriet  Talbott,  .  Martinsburg,     . . .  Fres'hman,    A.   B. 

Starcher,   Geo.  Columbus,   ..Berlin,    Special 

♦Stathers,  Burk  Smith, Clarksburg,     Freshman,    A.   B. 

Stewart,  Jones  Abraham,   . .  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sophomore,B.   S.   M.   E. 
Stewart,  Sadie Glen    Easton,    Special 
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Stoetzer,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.,    Fairmont Music 

Stone,  James  Frederick, Pt.   Pleasant,    .  . .  Senior,.  ..Diploma  Law- 
Stout,  Benj.  Franklin, Parkersburg,     .  . .  Freshman,    LL.   B. 

Strader,   Wilbur  Jackson,    ..Beverly,     Freshman,    A.   b. 

Straley,  John  M.,   Hurst,     Special 

Swanson,    Lyda,    Irwin,   Pa.,    Special 

Tait,  Sara  Cope,   Morgantown,    Special 

Tapp,  Elizabeth  Louise,   Morgantown.    .  . .  Junior,     A.    B. 

Tapp,  Walter  Ernest,   Morgantown,    Special 

Taylor,  Milton  H.,    Masontown,     Special 

♦Taylor,  Shelby  Ethbert,   .  . .  Morgantown,    .  . .  Freshman,   B.   S.   C.   E. 

Taylor.  Florence  Naomi,    .  . .  Holliday's  Cove,    Special 

Theodoroff,  Meroslav  G.  Pope,  Morgantown,    . .  Senior LL.   B. 

Thomas,   Wilbur  Hedges,    ..   Hedgesville,     ...  Junior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Thompson,   David,    Parkersburg,     ...Freshman,    LL.  B. 

Thurmond,  Walter  Rippetoe,  Thurmond Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Toney,  Minnie  Vernon, Bit   Carbon,    Music 

Townsend,  Thos.   Chasteene,  Fayetteville,     Bar  Law 

Tracy,  Clarence  Eustace,    ..Wolf  Creek,    Special 

Trippett,  Adah  Crane,    Kingwood,     Special 

*Tuckwiller,  Samuel  Slater,    Lewisburg,    Freshman,  B.   S.  M.  E. 

Turner,    Grace   Baldwin,    . . .  Morgantown,    .  . .  Fresnman A.   B. 

♦Turner,  Edgar  Dunkin,  ....  Morgantown,     . .  .  Freshman,    A.   B. 

Turner.    Ella    May,    Snyder's    Mills,    Special 

Turner,   David   Fleming,    .  . .  Blennerhassett,    .Junior,    LL.    B, 

Ph.  B.,  Marietta  College.  1901. 

Turrell,  Marion  Charles,    ...Morgantown,     ...Senior,    A.    B. 

Umbel,  Isaac  Walter,   Morgantown,     M.    D. 

Vanga,   Epifanio   Fernandez,     Manati,  Porto  Rico,  Senior LL.B. 

VanGilder,    Bettie,     Morgantown,     Music 

Wade.   Alex.   L.,    Morgantown,     Special 

Wallace,  Ira  M.,  Morgantown Music 

Ward,   Emma,    Lee  Bell,   Music 

Ward,  Nora  Estelle,    Lee  Bell,   Fine  Arts 

Wamsley,  Wilfred  Daily,    .  .  Huttonsville,     Special 

Warren,  Eugene  McLane,   .  .  Morgantown,     Music 

Watson,   Clyde   Emil,    Kingwood,     Junior,    A.  B. 

Waugh,  Mary  Josephine,   .  . .  Wellsburg,     Special 

Waugh,  Homer  Roy, Buckhannon,     .  . .  Junior,. .  .Diploma  Law 

Wayman,  Chas.  Eucelle,   . . .  Fairmont,    Special 

Wayt,  Wm.  Henry,   Graiton,     Freshman,    A.   B. 
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Webb,  Walter  Loring,    Lansdown,  Pa Choral    Society 

Webb,  Mrs.   Mary  T.  H.,   . .  Lansdowne,    Pa.,  Junior,    A.    B. 

Wells,    Ross,    Sugar  Valley,   Bar  Law 

Welton,   Alice   Virginia,    Piedmont,     Specia* 

Wertz,  Edna  Earle,   Huntington,     Senior,    A.    B. 

West,  Elizabeth,   Ridgeidale,     Music 

Wharton,  Maude  May,   Elm   Grove Special 

White,    Fanny,    Morgan  town, Music 

White,  Mary  Gertrude, Morgantown,     Music 

White,   Harry   Lemon,    Maple,     Special 

White,  Stela  Sexton,  Morgantown,     . . .  Graduate,,    

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1896. 

Wilcox,    Elba  Julius,    Wayne,     Bar  Law- 
Wiles,  Lillian  Ruth, Morgantown, Music 

Wiley,    Sadie   Marguerte. . . .  Yohaghany,  Pa., Music 

Wiley,   Margaret,    Washington,   Pa.,  Graduate,    A.    M. 

Williams,  Geo.  Wentworth,  .  Prosperity,    Special 

Williams,  Guy  Edwin,    Wheeling, Special 

Williams,  Hattie  Drucie,   . . .  Grantsviille,     Special 

Williams,  Edgar  Lawrence,    Morgantown,    . . .  Freshman,    Agr. 

Wilson,  Rosie  Eugenia,   Deer  Park,  Md.,    Music 

Wilson,   Guy,    Lockhart,     ,. .    Bar    Law 

♦Wilson,  James  Elmer, Mannington,     ...Freshman,  B.   S.  C.   E. 

Wrilson,   Lawrence  Lee,    ....  Milton,    Bar    Law 

Wilson,  Hattie  May,   Charleston, Special 

Wilson,  Otis  Guy, Harrisville,    Special 

Winans,  Harriet  Marion,  . . .  New  Haven,  Conn Music 

Winans,   Mabel  Driggs,    New  Haven,  Conn Musk 

Withers,  Horace  Holt,   Buckhannon,     . . .  Sophomore,    LL.   B. 

Wood,  Frederic  Gordon, Pratt Sophomore,  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Wolfe,    Harriet    Dale,    Pa.,     Special 

Wolfe,   Frances   Emma   M.,    Dale,    Pa.,     Special 

Woof ter,  Herbert  Addison,   .  Parkersburg,    Special 

Wood,  Lucy  Berkshire, Morgantown,    . . .  Graduate,-   .  .1 

A.  B.,  W.  Va.  University,  1898. 

WToodward,  Katharine,   Morgantown,    , Music 

Wotring,   Minnie   Love,    ....  Morgantown,     Special 

Wright,  Samuel  Jesse,   Ceredo,    Freshman,    A.   B. 

Wrightson,  Claire  Perry, ....  Morgantown, Chorafl    Society 

Yager,  Mary  Louise,   Wheeling,    Senior,    A.    B. 

Yoke,   Frank  Roy,    Morgantown,    . . .  Senior,    A.    B. 
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Yost,  Mrs.  Isabelle Fairmont,    Music 

Young,   Georgian,    Morgantown,     Special 

Young,    Houston    Goff,    Craiginoor,    Freshman,    A.   B. 

Young,  Gut  Bell, Glenville,     Senior,    Dipomjla     Law* 

Young,    Price,    Zackville,     Special Agr. 

Young,  Mrs.  John  Smith,    ..Morgantown,     .. —    Music 

Zevely,  Harry  John,   Wheeling,    Senior,    .  .B.    S.    M.    E. 

Zinn,   William   D.,    Philippi,     Special,,    Agr. 

Zinn,   Lyda   Duane,    Troy,     Special,.  .Diploma  Law 


Preparatory  and  Commercial  Schools, 


Alderson,  Flemng  Newman,.  . Summers ville,     4th   year 

Aldridge,  William,    Logan,    1st   year 

Allebaugh,  Jennette,    Morgantown,     1st   year 

Allen,   Ralph,    Berkley  Springs,   1st   year 

Allender,  Arthur  Nelson,   . . .  Grafton,     3rd  year 

Altizer,  William  Edward     . .  Logan,    1st   year 

Antongiorgi,  Juan,   Sabana  Grande,   Porto  Rico.  .  1st   year 

Armstrong,  Jessie  Myrtle,  . .  Morgantown Commercial 

Armstrong,   Mary  Louise,    ..Morgantown,     CommenciaH 

Baker,  John  Ulysses,    Beverly,     3rd  year 

Barclay,   Hugh,    Carmichaels,  Pa.,   3rd  year 

BaiTickman,   Ross Behjer,     4th  year 

Batten,  Grace,    Webster   Springs,    Commercial 

Batten,  Henry  Clay,   Webster  Springs,    2nd  year 

Baumgardner,  Alberta  Carolne,Elk  Lick,  Pa.,    4th   yeai 

Baumgardner,  Ellet  Sylvester,  Tunnelton,     3rd  yeai 

Beatty,  Carl  Elias,   Mannington,     1st   yeai 

Beatty,  Newton  Lawrence,   .  Mannington,     1st  year 

Bennett,  Clyde  Mortimer,   . .  Morgantown,     4th   year 

Berg,    Sylvester   Martin,    ...Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Bonner,  Harry  Russell Shiloh,     2nd  year 

Braddock,  Walter  Samuel,  . .  West  Finley,   Pa.,     1st   year 

Brand,  Pearl  Bulae,  Morgantown,     1st   year 

Bridge,   Samuel  Hause,    Claremont,    2nd  year 

Brooke,  Annie  Washington,    Morgantown,    1st  year 
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Brooks,  Eugene  Huntington,   Beaver,  Pa Commercial 

Brown,   Bennie   Edwards,    . .  Davistown,    Pa.,     1st   year 

Brown,  Ray  Clifford New   Cumberland,    4th  year 

Brown,  Elery  Clark,    Halleck,     3rd  year 

Burns,  Evalyn  Sage Morgantown,     4th  year 

Burns,  Oliver  Everett Wind    Ridge,    Pa.,      1st   year 

Burt,    Fred   Alfred,    Mteunnington,     1st   year 

Burrill,  Clara  Mae, Mkumington,     Commercial 

Byers,  Carl  Davis,  Grafton,     4th   year 

Callison,  James  Henry,    ....  Deivasy,     4th   year 

Camp,  Divid  Jesse  Holland,    Morgantown,    1st   year 

Campbell,   George   Howard,    Kassan,    4th   yeai 

Cather,    Ervin,    Glenville,    1st   year 

Chadwick,  George  Sturgiss,    Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Chipps,  Franklin  Henry,   . . .  Uffington,    1st   year 

Chollett,  Charles,  Jr.,   Morgantown,    1st   year 

Clark,  John  William,    Morgantown,     4th  year 

Cleis,  William  Martin,   Morgantown,     Commercial 

Cody,   John   Grady,    Charlotte, 2nd  year 

Cole,  Odos  Oscar,   Morgantown,     4th  year 

Cole,   Delbert  Elmer,    Leroy, 2nd  year 

Cole,  Irving  Delbert,  Mineral,    4th  year 

Colcord,  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,    St.  Albans,    3rd  year 

Colcord,  Francis  Carlton,  ...  St.  Albans,    3rd  year 

Comley,  Ella  Bertha, Morgantown,     1st  year 

Conn,  Clyde  William,   Smithfield,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Conway,  Earl,   Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Cook,  John  Gordon,  Hinton,     2nd  year 

Corbin,  Emmet  Addis, Ellenboro,    3rd  year 

Core,  Myrtle  Otella, Core,    2nd  year 

Core,  Clay  Carl,   St.  Marys,   Commercial 

Courtwrigbt,  Harlan  Ross, . .  Moundsvile,    3rd  year 

Cowan,  Elsie  Morgan, Morgantown,     Commercial 

Crane,  Stanhope  Ordway,   . .  Kingwood,     1st  year 

Criswell,  Ralph  Cecil,  Clarksburg,     1st  year 

Cunningham,  Thos.  Benj.  . . .  Moorefield,    1st  year 

Davenport,    Arthur   T.,    Charles  Town,   4th  year 

Davis,  Ralph,  Morgantown,     1st  year 

Davis,  Clara  Olive, Ruble,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Davison,  Thomas,  St.  Albans,    1st   year 

Dawson,   Archibald   F.,    Morgantown,     2nd  yeai 
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Dawson,  Ralph  Thomas,   ...Berkeley  Springs 2nd  year 

Dayton,  Arthur  Spencer,   . . .  Philippi,     4th  yea- 

Dean,  Elmer  George, Morgantown 1st  year 

Dennie,  Paul  Pliny,  Fairmont,    4th  year 

Dent,  Frank  Mortimer, Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Dille.  Maud  Evans Morgantown 4th  yeai 

Dils.  Alphonso Quinnimont,    1st  year 

Donley.  Charles  Morris,   lit  Morris,   Pa.,   1st  year 

Dunham,  Robert  Wirt,   Belington,     3rd  year 

Dunkin,  Michael  Late,    Bridgeport    1st  year 

Eckles,  Fred  William, Grafton,     1st  year 

Endsley,  Gilbert  Frey,   Brandonville,    2nd  year 

Elliott,  Martha  Georgia,  ....  Steubenville,    Ohio,    3rd  year 

Enlow,  Ruben  Kemper,   ....  Blandville,     1st  year 

Fairfax,  Ralph  Bernard,  ....  Reedsville 3rd  year 

Faris.   Geo.  Thomas,    Bridgeport 3rd  year 

Fast,  Richard  Raymond,    .  . .  Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Field.  John  William,  Charleston,    3rd  year 

Fleming,  Donald  Howard,  .  .  Shinnston Commercial 

Flowers,  Frank  Earnest,   . . .  Glover  Gap,    4th  yeai 

Ford,  Sarah  Margaret  L.,.  . .  . Morgantown 1st  year 

Francis,  Charles  Blaine,   ....  Morgantown 2nd  yeai 

Frankenberry,    Gertrude,     ..  Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,    2nd  year 

Fravel,  Mary  Stewart,    Poca,     4th  year 

Freshwater.  Milton, New   Cumberland,    Commercial 

Fulmer.    Myrtle Morgantown,     1st  yeai 

Garrison,  David  Campbell,    .  Morgantown,     3rd  yeai 

Gaskins,   James,    Triune,     1st  year 

Gibson,  John  Gail,   Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Gillespie,  John  James,    Sistersviile,     2nd  year 

Gist.  William  Colver, Wellsburg,     4th  year 

Gist,  Colonel,   Wellsburg,     1st  yeai 

Glover,  James  Campbell,   ...Corinth,    1st  year 

Gorby,  Thomas  David,   Majorsville,     1st  year 

Gordon.  Hannah  Robertson,    Morgantown,     Commercial 

Green,    Ethel    Averill,    Morgantown 4th  year 

Hackney,   John   Calvin,    ....  Heistersburg,,  Pa.,    Commercial 

Hall,  Eva  Blanche,    Dunkard,   Pa.,    2nd  year 

Hamilton,  Walter  J.,   Easton,     1st  year 

Harris,  Bessie  Lee,   Glen   Easton 1st  year 

Hartigan.   John  Marshall, .  . .  Morgantown,     1st  year 
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Hartley,  German  Smith,   . . .  Liverpool,    2nd  year 

Hartley,  Chas.  Alexander,  . .  Ceylon,  Pa.,    1st  year 

Hauber,  Ollie  Joseph,   St.  Mary's,  >Pa.,   1st  year 

Hawkins,  Elsie  Suanna, Morgantown,     1st  year 

Hawkins,  Willie  Claude,   . . .  Morgantown,     1st   year 

Heatherly,  Wayne  W.,  Philippi,    1st   year 

Herd,  Frank Morgantown,     1st   yeai 

Hervey,  Geo.  Edward,   Morgantown,     Comm!ereia4 

Heslop,   Robert  Jarrott,   . . . .  Pt.   Pleasant,    Commercial 

Hill,  Ira  Franklin,   Morgantown,     1st  year 

Hodges,  Eliza  Pearl,  Morgantown,     3rd  year 

Hoffman,   John   Henry,    Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Holland,  Clayton  C,   Uffington,     1st  year 

Holswade,  William Spencer,    2nd  year 

Holt,  Howard  Harwood,    ...Grafton, 4t!h  year 

Holyfield,  Cecil  George,  Belington, 1st  year 

Hood,  Oliver  Lockard,    New  Cumberland, 1st  year 

Hopkins,  Charles  Lloyd,  ....  Lloydsvilfle, 2nd  year 

Howard,  Paul  David,   Masontown,  Pa.,   2nd  year 

Hoy,   Charles  Francis,    Charleston,    Commercial 

Huddlesten,  Daniel  Franklin,  White  Sul.  Springs,  1st  year 

Hughes,   Charles   Elliott,    . . .  Spencer,     2nd  year 

*Humbert,  Geo.  Vernon, ....  Morgantown,     1st  yea* 

Humes,  Pearl  Palmerston,   .  West  Newton,  Pa., 2nd  year 

Hunt,  William  French, Dunkard,  Pa.,    1st  year 

Hunter,  Erwin  Garfield, Stewartstowrn,    1st  year 

Hutson,  Lillie  May,  Morgantown, Commferciajl 

1 1  Hyatt,  Thomas  C, Morgans ville, 1st   year 

Ice,   James    Emmett,    MJannington,    1st   year 

Irons,   Walter,    Morgantown,    1st   year 

Jackson,  Stephen  Goodloe,   .  Jane  Lew<,  3rd  year 

Jarrett,  Mark  Lawrence,  . . .  Ald(eF?on     ,- 3rd  year 

John,  Thomas  Carl,  MorgantowTn,    1st   year 

Johnson,  Ralph  Stephens, ....  Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Johnson,  Anna  Ballon,   Morgantown,     4th  year 

Jones,  Latimer  Porter, Hebron,    1st   year 

Jones,  Ethel  Belle, Knottsville,     3rd  year 

Joyce,  William  Leo Elk  Garden,   1st   year 

Keck,   Don   Cameron,    Reedsville, Commercial 

Keener,  Jno.  Grove, Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,    3rd  year 


Deceased. 
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Keffer,  William  Henry,   ....  Deep  Valley,  Pa.,   1st  year 

Keighley,  Charles,    Uniontown,  Pa.,    1st   year 

Kennoy;    William Mt.  Washington,  Pa CommerciaJ 

Kiger,  Helen,  Laurel,   Point,    1st   year 

Kincaid,  Catherine,   Morgantown,    1st   year 

Kirkpatrick,  Chester  Davey,  Macdonaid,     3rd  ^ear 

a-rafton  2nd   year 

Klein,  Aaron,   Graiton,     

Knotts,  Morgan  Kingory,  . . .  Grafton,     rf™  rear 

Koozer,  Agatha,   Webster  Springs,   1st   year 

Lain*  James  Kay, Sun,     ••    3rd  year 

Lambert,  Clarence  Bernard,   Ellenboro,    Commercial 

Lane,  John  Forester Kingwood,     Commercial 

Lane.  Jessie  Margaret, Kingwood,     °°  « T^ 

Langfltt,  Frank  Valentine,    .  Morgansville,    ^nd  year 

Lawson,  Herschel  Wayne,  . .  Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Lazzell,  Besse  Belle,   .Maidsville,    1st   year 

Leonard,  Harry  Dwight,   . . .  Connellsyille,    Pa.,      1st   year 

Linn,  Robert,   Charleston,    2nd  year 

Llord,  Wvlie  Everette, New   Cumberland,    3rd  year 

Lodge.  John  Dunkin, Bridgeport,    4th   year 

Lone.  Anna  Dora, Morgantown,    1st   year 

Lorentz,  Percy  Devaul, Berkeley,   Springs,    2nd  year 

Madera.  Jessie  May,   Morgantown,     1st   yeai 

Maderia,  Alice,    Morgantown,    Commercia 

Maronev,  Annie  Cecelia,   . . .  Morgantown,    Commercia 

Martin,'  Martha   Ray,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Martin,  Earle  Fairfax,   Kingwood,     •    2nd  yea[ 

Martin,  Mrs.  Mabel,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

McCombs,  Edgar  Pearl,  ....  Sherrard,    2nd  year 

McCormick,  Eugene  D Morgantown,    4th  year 

MeGara,  Juanita,    Morgantown,    2nd  year 

McGill,  John  Morrow, Dawson,  Pa.,    2nd  year 

McKeel,  Paul  Leech, Wingo,  Ky.,   1st   year 

McMillan,  Perrv  Wade,   ....  Masontown,     4th  year 

McMurphy,  Jerome  Case,   ..  Morgantown,    Commercial 

McNeill,  Chauncey,  St  .Uair  Morgantown,    3rd  yeai 

McXulty.  John  Joseph, Bird,    1st   year 

Messmore,  Harry  Benjamin,   Uniontown,   Pa.,    1st   year 

Messmore,  John  Lindsey,    . .  Uniontown,   Pa.,    1st   year 

Menear,  Idella,    Gladesville,    Commercial 

Michael,  Jasper  Kennedy,  . .  Fellowsville,     1st   year 

Millan,  Russell Mannington,     4th  year 

Miller,  Esella  May,   Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Miller,  Moses  Otto,    Glaflesville,     Commercial 


Miller,  reri  Inez,   Morgantown,    3rd   vpar 

Miller.    Charter    1&1W™*!,        r»*Z.~ '  drd   year 


iller,   Charles   Ellsworth,    .  Oldframe,  Pa 


3rd  year 


Moore,  Susan  Clara Fairchanoe,  Pa 3rd  year 

Morgan,  Charles  Brown,    . . .  Outcrop,   Pa 2n"  ££ 

Morris,  Wilfred  Armstrong,    Connellsville,   Pa.,    .  '    4tl,  I" 

Morris,  Samuel  John Morgantown w   **" 

Morris,  Nellie  Delia Morgantown "  \  \  \  \  [ '    ^  ££ 

Morris,  John  Hoge Salem oZ  HI 

Morris,  James  Thomas Cassville  9 

Morris,  Annie  Laurie Teavs  'A  ^^ 

Morris,  Charies  B Ha/ans Commercial 

MorHs,  Etta  Jane,.. SS   \\  "-  "  ;;;;" £   >£ 

Moser,  Wm.  Calvert, Ruble    Pa  'A 

Neville,  Robert  Albert Dawson    Pa.! ' ! .'  .'  [  \  \  \  \  \  \ ' ' '    ^^ 

Newman,  Andrew Leckronei  Pa ™  ^ 

No Ite,  Henry  August Morgantown |  £  ^a 

Nolte,  Albert  Ernest Morgantown 3"^  yea 

Oliver,  Alfred  Cookman,  Jr.,  Morgantown 4th  year 

Oliver,  Rogers  King Morgantown,    *£  year 

Ownby,  Frederick  Hagar,   . .  Morgantown 4th   **" 

Ownby,  Monroe Morgantown " ! ! ! ! ! '    4  £  year 

Parsons,  Peter  Franklin,  . . .  Pioneer  ?  I  y 

Pearcy,    Chas.    Lewjs,    ....Morgantown,".'.'.'.'.'.': 4th  veaT 

Peck,  Joseph  Charles Peck  ,, 

Pence,  Geo.  Lewis Pence   Springs!  ".'.'.'.'.'. 2nd  v!ar 

Pendleton,   Daniel  Micajah,    Spencer,    ..  ,""  y  * 

Phelps,  Fred  Arthur stone  Cliff.  ...  '. Z,  1*1 

Phillips,    Maude Morgantown \  [  [  [  [  \ ' ' "   ™  ^ 

Phillips,  Clarence  A.,   Loudensville Commercial 

Porterfield,  Geo.  Ferrill Charles  Town 3rd7ea 

Post,  Porter  Wallace,  Johnstown Id  ™l 

Potter,   Henry  Eric Morgantown, ^  T!" 

Pratt,  Oliver  Clinton Beech  Grove,   £j   £" 

Price,    Geo.    Washington,    . .  Ufflngton 2n'   l"r 

™ce'   B— Morgantown,    .  .' .' .' ^  !!*' 

Price,  Mortie  Wil.iam Jane  Lew, *t   *™ 

ss  Frtk7; rgantown' ■■■■■■■"coZ:z 

rnae,  I  rank  J.,   Morgansville,    2nd  year 

Protzman,   Dessie Morgantown,    fsf  **" 

Prunty,  Shirley  M Pennsboro lit  HZ 

Quarrier,  William  Alexander,  Charleston,    .  i«t 

Quintero,    Arturo,    Manati,  Porto  ^  1 1 1 ;  1 1 ;  •   "  ls     ^" 

Quintero,   Angel   Manual,    ..Manati,  Porto  Rico,..  ist   ™' 

Ramage   Tom,  Connellsyil.e,   Pa .  .WW;  £  ££ 

Ramsey,  Ira  Lee CassvMie ^  ^££ 
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Rardin,  Clara  Olive, Mt.  Hope,    Commercial 

Reese,  John,   Elmo,    2nd  year 

Reiner,  Pearl  Loise,   Morgantown,    1st   year 

Reiner,  Phinnine  Porter,   .  . .  Morgantown,     2nd  year 

Reynolds,  Boyce  Weston,    . .  Morgantown, Commercial 

Rhoads,  Christian  Alfred,   . .  Masontown,  Pa.,  4th  year 

Rich,  Edna  Dunn,    Morgantown,     2nd  yeai 

Richardson,  Jos.  Howard,   . .  Elizabeth,    3rd   year 

Rightmire,   Edna,    Morgantown,    4th  year 

Robe,  Annie  Leonie,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Robinson,    Wilbert    Howard,  Millsboro,    4th  yeai 

Rohrbough,  Minter  BenjaininBeverly,    1st   year 

Roome,   Frank,    Pine  Grove,   1st   year 

Ropp,  Walter  Omer,    Martinsburg,    Commercial 

Ross,  Donald  Gordon, Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Ross,  Warren  Gans, Dunkard,   Pa 4th  year 

Ross,  Chas.  Burt,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Ruble,  Wm.  Jefferson,    Ruble,    Pa.,    3rd   year 

Sanders,  Herbert    » . .,   Sanders,     1st   year 

Saunders,  Lawrence  Davis,  .  Maidsville,     2nd  year 

Scherr,  Vernon  Blaine, Charleston,    3rd  year 

Schneider,  Eugene  Henry,  . .  Saulsbury,    2nd  year 

Sehon,  Edward  Douglass,   . .  Huntington,     Commercial 

Shinn,   Fred   Lawrence,    ....  Shinnston,    3rd  year 

Smith,  James  — enry,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Smith,   James    Marcellus,    ..Allegheny,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Smith,  Charles  Julius, Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Smith,  George  Henry, Halleck Commercial 

Spragg,   Bertie,    Harvey's,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Steele,  Samuel  Charles,   ....  Morgantown,    3rd   year 

Stewart,  Stanley  Matthew,   .  Philippi,     2nd  year 

Stewart,   Jas.   Vance,    Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Strickler,  Robert  Parvin,  . . .  Parsons,     4th  year 

Strickler,    Laura,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Stuart,  Walter,    Romine's  Mills,   2nd  year 

Sturgiss,  Annie  Gans,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Sutherland,  John  William,  . .  St.    Albans,    3rd   yeai 

Swindell,  Charles  Burt,   ....  Morgantown,    1st   year 

Toynbee,  Anna,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Treat,   Helen    Loveland,    . . .  Morgantown,    1st   year 

Treat,  Mark  Emett,  Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Turner,   James  Jackson,    . . .  Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Turner,  Uriel  Mallory,    -.Morgantown,    1st   year 

Turner,  Mary  Rebecca Morgantown,    3rd  year 


Turner,   Phoebe,    Morgan  town,    1st   year 

Vance,  Jas.  Cochran,  Maidsville,    1st   year 

Vandiver,  John  Arnold,   Burlington,    4th  year 

Van  Moer,  Lela,  Morgantown,    1st   year 

Vossler,  Francis  Alfred  Leo  ,  Maysville,    3rd  year 

Wallman,  Robert, Morgantown,    1st   year 

Walsh,  Henry  Garrison, Wellsburg,     1st   year 

Walton,  William  Karl,  Cameron,    3rd  year 

Warren,  Mrs.  Mae  Elaine,  . .  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Wamsaey,  Harold  Webster,  .  Valley  Bend,    3rd  year 

Warman,  Winnie,  Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Washer,  Wm,   Clarksburg,    Commercial 

Watts,  Eva  May,   Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Watts,  Camden  Cornelius,  . .  Charleston,    1st   year 

Watson,  William  Edmund,   .  White  Day,  Commercial 

Watson,  Clyde  Russell,    Masontown,    Commercial 

Weaver,  Archie  Carlton,   . . .  Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Wells,  Chas,  Evans,  Jr Wheeling,    4th  year 

Wells,  Berley  Ferry,  Pennsboro,    1st  year 

Werner,  Ida  Florence,    Brookside,    1st   year 

Werner,  Lepha  Hope,   Brookside,    1st   year 

West,  John  Thomas,  Lowman,    3rd  year 

Weil,  Norman  Rudolph,   Morgantown,    1st   year 

Wetzel,  Henry  Lewis, Rivesville, Commercial 

Whaley,   Baxter   Monroe,    . .  Finch 3rd  yea* 

Wharton,  Laura,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Whisler,    Horace    Allien,    . .  Smithfieid,     1st  year 

Whitham,  Rachel  Eilzabeth,   Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Wiles,  Luther  Young,   Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Willey,   Chauncey  DeWitt,   .  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Williamson,  Ison  Earl,  McGee,   1st   year 

Willis,  Arthur  Burton,   Bridgeport,    Commercial 

Willis,  Floyd  Templeton,  . . .  Bridgeport,    Commercial 

Willis,    Etta,    Bridgeport,    1st  year 

Wilson,  Willa  Wade,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Wilson,   Roy,    Pennsboro,    1st   year 

Winer,  Aaron,    Ft.  Marion,  Pa.,  2nd  year 

Winter,  Hannah, Trail   Run,   Ohio,    1st   year 

Winter,  Gertrude, Trail  Run,  O., 1st   year 

Woodford,    Estella,    Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Woodward,  Mayre  Ruffner,  .  Morgantown,    4th  year 

Yoke,   Grace  Eliza,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Young,  Howard  Archibald,   .  Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Young,  John  Harold, Elm   Grove,    4th  year 

Zinn,  Waitman  Farnsworth,   Troy,    1st   year 
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Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery. 


Agner,  Eva   Montgomery 

Amick,  Bessie   Richwoods 

Baber,   Margaret    Lansing 

Bartlan,    Ruth    Montgomery 

Beckenstein,   Dora    Montgomery 

Beckenstein,   Simon   Montgomery 

Blake,    Tressie    Eagle 

Blake,  Mabel   Boomer 

Boling,   Edna    Montgomery 

Champe,    Carl    Montgomery 

Champe,    Emory    Montgomery 

Champe,  Hallie    Montgomery 

Canterbury,  Lorena   Maiden 

Corbin,    Daisy    Montgomery 

Cochran,   May    Maiden 

Cole,   Maggie    Montgomery 

Cummings,  Geo East  Bank 

Davis,    Harlow    Montgomery 

Davin,    Lottie,    Montgomery 

Davin,  Annie,   Montgomery 

Dalton,    Florence    Handley 

Darnall,    William     Lansing 

Dean,   Ernest    Handley 

Devaney,    William    Camelton 

Dorsey,    Minnie    Eagle 

Farley,  Margaret  Kanawha  Falls 

Farrell,    Susie Mt    Carbon 

Faulkner,  Cecily   Mt.  Carbon 

Foster,    Clara    Charleston 

Gooch,    Merritt    Montgomery 

Goodwin,  Anna   Maiden 

Goodwin,   Arthur    Mt.    Carbon 

Gutherie,  Gus    Powellton 

Hall,  Lelia  Deep  Water 

Hall,   Irwin    Chelyan 

Hinkle,  Elmer    Handley 

Hite,  Lelia   Mt.   Carbon 

Hopkins,  Lulu    Montgomery 

Kelly,  Edward    Montgomery 

Kinney,    Mayme    Montgomery 

Kline,   Charles    Hinton 

Legg,    Elizabeth    Montgomery 
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Love,   Katherine    Montgomery 

Love,   George   Montgomery 

Lowry,    Ethel    Mt.    Carbon 

Montgomery,    Howard     Montgomery 

Morris,   Frances    Boomer 

Morris,  Elizabeth Montgomery 

Morrison,    Bertha    Montgomery 

O'Brien,   Lulu Eagle 

O'Neill,  Cornelius   Parkersburg 

Orcutt,  Aubery    Charleston 

Payne,   Joseph    Montgomery 

Payne,    John Montgomery 

Parks,  Elmer   Cotton  Hill 

Petry,   William    Deep   Water 

Porter,  Laura  Montgomery 

Powers,  Glennah   Deep  Water 

Pinkney,    William    ■ Montgomery 

Proctor,    William    Camel  ton 

Putney,   Robert    Maiden 

Putney,   Gertrude    Maiden 

Queensbury,  Fannie Red  Star 

Quesenbury,  James  Red  Star 

Rader,    William    Charleston 

Rooke,   Creel    Maiden 

Russel,  Mae  Hawk's  Nest 

Settle,  Edward   Deep  Water 

Sevy,    Claudia    Handley 

Sevy,  Reba   Handley 

Shirkey,    Sidney    Maiden 

Shrewsbury,  Wm Montgomery 

Shrewsbury,   Lucile    Montgomery 

Shrewsbury,  Roy   Winnifred 

Steele,  Chauncey   Cotton  Hill 

Toney,   Eliza    Mt.    Carbon 

Walker,   Nellie    Winona 

Walker,   Nellie    Crescent 

Walker,   Jessie    Crescent 

Watkins,  Nettie  Kanawha  Falls 

Wharton,    Edward    Montgomery 

Wilson,   Anna Scarbro 

Wilson,  Lillian    Scarbro 

Winfree,    Bessie    Maiden 

Workman,  Anna   Montgomery 
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Preparatory  School  at  Keyser. 


Arnold,  George  Sloan South  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Arnold,    Howard    Kimes Keyser 

Avis,   Marie  A Keyser 

Babb,   Mabel    Martin 

Bane,    Lucy   Rosetta Burlington 

Billings,   Jay   Elmer Parsons 

Blackburn,    Gertrude    Keyser 

Blackburn,    Myrtle    Alice Keyser 

Blue,  Charles  James Springfield 

Brown,   Goldie  S Keyser 

Brown,    Mida    Galusha Keyser 

Carskadon,  George  Abbot  Keyser 

Cogar,  Rhoda   Huttonsville 

Connell,    William    Blaine Keyser 

Cooper,   Turner  A Mathias 

Corbin,    Clarence    Edward Keyser 

Davis,  Donald   Purvis    Keyser 

Davis,    Edna    Mabel Keyser 

Davis,   Golden  Burroughs Alaska 

Dolly,    Wilbur    Onega 

Dunkle,  John  Lee Deer  Run 

Edgell,    Ethel    Grace Keyser 

Emmons,    Louis    C Keyser 

England,    May    Virginia Keyser 

Estis,    Harriet    Pearle Keyser 

Gerstell,  Joseph  Earnest Dawson,   Maryland 

Gerstell,  Ruth    Dawson,   Maryland 

Glover,  James  Campbell Corinth,  West  Virginia 

Grubb,  Joseph  K Parsons 

Halbritter,    Grace    West Keyser 

Hall,  John  Wotring Keyser 

Hammer,   Curtis   F Ruddle 

Hamsted,    Oscar    B Maysville 

Harman,    Ida    Grace Macksville 

Harman,   W.   L Macksville 

Harper,    Delmar   C Harman 

Hennen,    Charles    W Keyser 

Heskitt,  Landon  Entler Piedmont 

Hiett,  Frenchie  P Forks  of  Capon 

Hodges,    Beulah    F Keyser 

Hood,    O.    A Keyser 

Inskeep,   Lucie   R Keyser 
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Kennedy,  Anna  Thersa Keyser 

Leps,    Clay    Whitehill Keyser 

Linthicum,    Edith   Pearle Keyser 

Long,    Elizabeth    Keyser 

MacoDnald,   David   S Keyser 

MacDonald,    Isabelle    Keyser 

McKeever,    Louise   F Wardensville 

Menef ee,   Columbia   G Keyser 

Miller,   Maude  E Keyser 

Miller,  R.  R Rochester,  Indiana 

Moore,    Jeanne    C Keyser 

Paris,   Grace   Keyser 

Paris,    Louise    Smith Keyser 

Parsons,   Francis   Alan Piedmont 

Raese,  Cleon  Willson Davis 

Rinehart,    Elijah    Foote 

Ritchie,   Charles    Macksville 

Ritzell,  Ethel    Keyser 

Sharpless,   Jesse   Caudy Keyser 

Shoemaker,  George   New  Creek 

Shores,   Pansy    Keyser 

Simmons,  Ollie  Jenette Franklin 

Spangler,    Lewis    E Auvil 

Stafford,   Mary  Elizabeth Keyser 

Stotler,  Floyd  Leroy Dawson,  Maryland 

Taylor,    Cleveland    H Slanesville 

Thomas,  Charles  Webster Laurel  Dale 

Thrush,  Hubert  O Ridgeville 

Vandiver,    Edward     Burlington 

West,  Helen   Keyser 

Whip,    Emner    J Burlington 

Whip,    Harry    Vernon Keyser 

White,  Herbert  Harold Terra  Alta 

White,   John  Hugh Terra  Alta 

Williams,  Iscie    Oak  Flat 

Woolf,    Harry    Gannan Keyser 

Wright,  Ethel  Sydney Middletown,  Virginia 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences- 

Graduate    Students    28 

Seniors  31 

Juniors    25 

Sophomores    22 

Freshmen   34 

Special    Students    137 

Total    277 

College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

Seniors 8 

Juniors    6 

Sophomores    16 

Freshmen   29 

Total 59 

College  of  Agriculture: 

Graduate   Students    1 

Seniors    1 

Juniors   1 

Freshmen    3 

Special    Students    3 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work  in  this  college 31 

Total    39 

College  of  Law: 

Seniors    22 

Juniors    25 

Sophomores    8 

Freshmen    4 

Special    Students    45 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work  in  this  college, 24 

Total    123 

College  of  Medicine: 

Regular  Students  2 
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Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work  in  this  coilege, 22 

Total 24 

School  of  Music: 

Regular    Students,    152 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work  in  this  school, 137 

Total,     ; 289 

School  of  Fine  Arts: 

Regular  Students 8 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work   in   this   school, 170 

Total    17S 

Commercial  School: 

Regular  Students 57 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and 

taking  work  in  this  school, 67 

Total 124 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Morgantown: 

Fourth  year 41 

Third   year    45 

Second  year 67 

First    year 114 

Total 268 

Total  number  of  students  at  Morgantown. . 

Women,    247 

Men,    688 

935 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery, 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School  at  Keyser 79 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  University  and  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools,   1099 


Summary  of  Students  by  States. 

West  Virginia 826 

Pennsylvania 78 

Ohio    8 

Maryland   4 

New  York  4 
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Illinois 3 

Connecticut    2 

Kentucky    1 

Michigan   1 

New  Jersey    1 

Porto  Rico 6 

China   1 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1902. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

James  Russell  Trotter. 

Master  of  Arts: 

Charles  Frederick  Tucker  Brooke.  Bertha  Cleland  Browning. 

Alfred  Jarrett  Hare.  Drusilla  Victoria  Johnson. 

Simeon  Conant  Smith. 

Master  of  Science. 

Jesse  L.  Webb. 


Bachelor  of  Arts: 


Robert  Hanson  Boyd, 
Theopolus  Sutton  Boyd, 
Robert  Morrow  Brown, 
Frank  Llewellyn  Bowman, 
Dorr  Clayton  Casto, 
Frank  Wm.  Cushwa, 
Harding  Lemoyne  Duval, 
Philip  Freshwater, 
Elmer  Forrest  Goodwin, 
Henry  Shaw  Lively, 
Alex.  McVeigh  Miller, 
Frances  Livermore  Miller, 


Lawrence  Paxton  Miller, 
Irene  Miller, 
Jacob  Frank  Miller, 
Hortense  Morris, 
Leana  Hague  Provence, 
Grace  Lillian  Russell, 
Mary  Virginia  Sanders, 
Maude  Savilla  Sennett, 
Sidney  Schloss, 
Elizabeth  Mattingly  Stalnaker, 
Harry  Alonzo  St.  Clair, 
William  Winfred  Smith, 


William  Merle  Watkins. 


Bachelor  of  Laws. 


Theopolus  Sutton  Boyd, 
Alexander   Campbell   Chapman, 


Ernest  Daniel  Lewis, 
Henry  Shaw  Lively, 
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Dorr  Clayton  Casto,  Leo  Loeb, 

Wickliffe  Melbourne  Conway,  Alex.  McVeigh  Miller, 

Michael  Eugene  Gorman,  Wm.  Rogers  Moreland, 

Alvaroe  Glenn  Hughes,  Matthew  Mansfield  Neely, 

Wm.  Scott  John,  James  Russell  Trotter, 

Frank  Miller  Lardin,  Altha  Warman, 

Chauncey  DeWitt  Willey. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

George  Harmon  Bayles,  Thomas   Simeon  Lang, 

Fred  Ross  Burke,  John  Gilmore  Ross, 

Frank  David  Hutchinson,  Ernest  Corbin  Tabler, 

Richard  Huffman  Killingsworth,      Walter  Ambrose   Swallow, 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Louis  Clarence  Thompson,  Ralph  Rogers, 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

Andrew  Leopold  Click,  Karl  Clark  Atkeson, 

Diplomas  of  Graduation  in  Law. 

Horace  Darwin  Allen,  Frank  Victor  lams, 

Mason  Clarke  Brackman,  Ervin  H.  Yost, 

Wm.  Hyacinth  Brant,  Meroslav  Geo.  Pope  Theodoroff, 

Ira  Grant  Burchinal,  Harold  R.  Sayre, 

Robert  Bland,  John  Glen   Snodgrass, 

F.  C.  Cook,  John  Randolph  Pendleton, 

Frank  Enslow,  Thayer  Melvin  Mclntire, 

Chas.  Wm.  Held,  Tusca  Morris, 

Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Piano. 
Rhoda  Crumrine. 
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Military  Department,  155 

Preparatory  School,   171 

Advanced  Standing,    47,  94,   133 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 130 

Agricultural  Home  Reading  Course, 127 

Agriculture,    College   of 116 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 51 

Approved  Boarding  and  Rooming  Places, 34 

Art  Courses,   87 

Astronomy,     } 22,    72 

Athletics,    32 

Bar  Examinations,   138 

Biblical  Studies,    51 

Board  of  Regents,  8 

Boarding  and  Rooming,   33 

Bookkeeping,     167 

Botany,    52,    125 

Buildings,    20 

Cadet   Corps,    155 

Central  Oratorical  League,   27 

Chapel,    31 

Chemistry,     52 

Church  Halls,    32 
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Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  104 

Commercial  School,   164 

Degrees: 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 47 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture, 118 

In  the  College  of  Engineering,   91 

In  the  College  of  Law,   134 

Conferred  in  1902, 233 

Discipline, i-  •     31 

Drawing,    87 

Economics  and  Sociology,   54 

Education,    55 

Elocution,    72 

Elkins  Prizes  in  Greek,   29 

English  Language  and  Literature, 58 

Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  College  of 90 

Entomology,     125 

Entrance  Requirements,   41 

Entrance  Examinations,   42 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Bar, 138 

Expenses  and  Fees,     32 

Faculty, 9 

Fine  Arts,   87 

French,    , 79 

Funds,    20 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,   59 

German,      60 

Greek,    , 62 

Gymnasium,    24 

History,   64 

Horticulture  and  Forestry,    123 

Italian,    81 

Keyser,  Preparatory  School,  183 

Latin,    69 

Law,  College  of ( t 132 

Law  Library,    139 

Library, 38 

Mathematics,    71 

Materia  Medica,    148 

Mechanical  Engineering,    106 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics,   113 

Medicine,  College  of 142 

Military  Department,   155 

Mining  Engineering,    104 
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Pago. 

Montgomery  Preparatory  School,   180 

Music,  School  of  149 

Pedagogy,    55 

Pharmacy,    84 

Philosophy,    74 

Physics,    75 

Physical  Training,    75 

Political   Science,    77 

Preparatory  Schools,   171 

Prizes,     28 

Rhetoric,    78 

School  of  Music,   149 

Scott   Prizes,    29 

Sociology,    54 

Spanish,    81 

Students,   List   of 203 

Summer   School,    185 

Theses,     31,  96 

Tuition,  School  of  Music, 152 

Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy, 30 

Typewriting 169 

Veterinary  Science,    124 

Wiles  Prize  in  Oratory,   29 

Zoology,    82 
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^pprial  Amumnrttttntt 

grptrmbrr    1st,   1903 


Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Miss  McMurphy,  announcement  is 
made   of   the   engagement  of   Mr     Rudolph    Wertime,    as    Senior 
Teacher  of  the  Piano  Department      The  School  of  Music  is  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  teacher  of  the  ability  and  renown  that  Mr.  Wer= 
time  holds.     He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music, 
Berlin,  Germany,  one    of    the   leading  musical    institutions   of    the 
orld,  studying  there  for  four  years  and  graduating  with  honors.     Re- 
turning to  America,  for  two  years  he  held  the  position  as  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  in  New  York,   and  left  there 
o  renew  his  studies  once  more  in  Berlin,  where  he  stayed  two  more 
ears.     During  his  six  years  stay  in  Berlin  he  studied  privately  under 
he  following  eminent  teachers:     Professors  Raif,  Ansorge,  Bargiel, 
nd  Herzogenberg.     His  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  exceptional,  and 
is  playing  has  called  forth  unlimited  praise  from  the  press  wherever 
le  has  performed.     He  is  a  young  man,  29  years  of  age,  of  strikingly 
ttractive  appearance,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  his  desires  to  help  place 
he  School  of  Music  second  to  none  in  the  country.     A  man  who 
lasthe  opportunity  of  studying  six  years  in  Berlin  has  had  advantages 
hat  are  enviable,  and  Mr.  Wertime  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position  as 
enior  Teacher  of  the  Piano  Department  because  of  his  acknowledged 
bility  as  a  teacher  and  performer,  and  a  very  nattering  offer  had  to 
>e  made  him  before  he  would  consent  to  come  here. 


1R,  l?U!)()I.PM  wemxifz. 


fl  Preparatory  Piano  Department 

The  best  time  to    begin  the  study  of  music   is  between    the 
:   seven  and  ten  years:  and  the  proper  instrument  for  the  first 
ears  of  musical  instruction  is  the  pianoforte,  with  its  fixed  scale  and 
jasily  formed  tones. 

Kindergarten    rr.stnods,    and    similar    fads,    should    be 

avoided    before    beginning   regular    pianoforte    lessons.       When    the 

tud}  of  music  is  once  be-un.  it  should  be  taken  up  in  earnest,  as  a 

irt  of  U;e   child's  education,  and  not  as  a  pa-time:    otherwise,  the 

suits  being  superficial,   the  child's  enthusiasm  will  soon  disappear. 

se  of  its  inability  to  accomplish  anything  of  value,  either  as  a 

neans  of  amusement  or  of  culture. 

Ghilcren  shcizld  be  taught  in  a  vveli  conducted  Music 
Chooi,  and  not  at  home  or  in  a  private  studio,  for  the  same  reasons 
hich  make  a  good  primary  school  infinitely  superior  to  instruction 
rom  a  governess  or  private  tutor.  In  such  a  school  the  children  come 
n  contact  with  other  pupils  of  their  own  age.  and  similar  ambitions, 
id  having  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  own  progress  with  that  of 
thers.  they  are  not  likely  to  become  indifferent  and  apathetic. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  this  coming  gear  a  well  organ- 
Preparatory  Department,  offering  the  best  possible  instruction 
■oin  the  very  beginning.  This  department  will  be  presided  over  by 
liss  Emilie  Jenks  Bray,  of  The  Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  Boston. 
The  beginner's  classes  will  have  two  sessions  a  week,  one  on 
aturday  morning,  and  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon  after  school 
ours.  The  tuition  will  be  -ST. 50  a  quarter  in  classes  of  four  scholars, 
upils  generally  remain  in  this  course  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
hich  time  it  becomes  necessarv  to  give  them  more  individual  atten- 
on. 

The  effscts  of  this  thorough  training,  I  es  iles  being  imme- 
ately  apparent,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  pupils  who  are 
»rlunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take  an  extended  course  in  music,  for 
leir  teachers,  being  free  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  those  matters 
hich  belong  to  the  advanced  part  of  a  course  of  study,  have  little 
ifficuity  in  enabling  them  to  become  independent  musicians. 

The  Faculty  Concerts. 

flow  does  one  become  musical?—  You  will  become  so,  not 
hutting  yourself  up  all  day,  like  a  hermit,   practicing  mechanical 


studies,  but  by  living,  many-sided  musical  intercourse."  To  afford 
this  "many-sided  musical  intercourse"  "The  Faculty  Concerts"  are 
given  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  master  compositions  of  dif- 
ferent epochs,  presented  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day.  Four  of 
The  Faculty  Concerts  will  be  given  this  year.  For  the  first  one, 
either  Madam  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  or  Mr.  William  Sherwood  will  be  en- 
gaged for  a  Piano  Recital.  For  the  second.  Madam  Jenny  Osborn- 
Hannah,  Soprano,  Mr.  Frank  Hannah,  Tenor,  and  Mr.  John  Portei 
Lawrence,  Organist,  have  already  been  engaged,  and  negotiations  are 
pending  for  a  prominent  Contralto.  At  this  concert  the  Choral  So- 
ciety will  render  the  Oratorio,  "St.  Paul,"  by  Mendelssohn.  For  the 
third  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  great  violinist,  and  for  the  fourth  the 
Faculty  of  The  School  of  Music  will  give  their  annual  concert  at 
Commencement. 

Rates  of  Tuition, 

The  rates  of  tuition  printed  in  the  regular  School  of  Music  cata- 
logue will  be  maintained  this  year.  The  charges  for  Mr.  Wertime'! 
lessons  will  be: 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each     820.00 
"  "  three     ''         "         "       "       "  "  "  29.0c 

(i  n  four       "         "         "       '*       "  ';  "  36.0c 

The  low  rate  of  tuition  throughout  the  entire  school  is  made 
possible  on  account  of  an  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
towards  its  support. 

Registration  Days. 

For  the  Fall  Quarter,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  22  and  23,  1903. 
•'      "     Winter     •'       Tuesday,  January  5,  1904. 
"     "     Spring      "       Tuesday,  March  29.     " 

A  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  term  is  charged  for  registration,  01 
for  the  procurement  of  class  cards  for  those  who  do  not  register 
on  these  days. 

Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson, 

Dean  of  the  University  School  of  Music, 

Morgantown,  W.  Vai 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 


THE  FACULTY. 
At  Morgantown. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.  D.,  President. 

ALEXANDER  R.  WHITEHILL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.  Sc,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 

JUSTIN  F.  GRANT,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

At  Baltimore:     College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

ABRAM  B.  ARNOLD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

THOS.  OPIE.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Medicine. 
AARON  FRIEDENWALD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye 

and  Ear. 

CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery. 

Clinical  and  Genito-Urinary   Surgery. 
WILLIAM  SIMON,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


J.  W.  CHAMBERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

GEORGE  J.  PRESTON,  A.  B.?  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases. 

N.  C.  KEIRLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

WILLIAM  F.  LOCKWOOD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

ISAAC  R.  TRIMBLE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  DOBBIN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.    Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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WILLIAM  ROYAL  STOKES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacter- 
iology. 

EDWARD  N.  BRUSH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

C.  HAMPSON  JONES,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Eye  and  Ear. 
JULIUS  FRIEDENWALD,  A.M.,  M.D.,    Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Stomach. 
WILLIAM  S.  GARDNER,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  Gynecology. 

FRANK  DYER  SANGER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nose,  Throat  and  Chest. 

STANDISH  McCLEARY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Pathology. 

CHARLES  E.  BROCK,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOHN  RUMRAH   M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Human  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

CHARLES  F.  BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

DANIEL  BASE,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXIUS  McGLANNAN,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

HENRY  G.  BECK,  M.  D.   Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  HALL  PLEASANTS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

GARY  B.  GAMBLE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgery. 

ALBERTUS  COTTON,  M.  D.?  Associate  Professor  of  Orthropedic  Sur- 
gery. 

ARCHIBALD  C.  HARRISON,  M.D,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

GLENN  M.  LITSINGER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics. 


SAMUEL  F.  DARLING,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 

W.  W.  REQUARDT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

C.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
Throat  and  Chest. 

H.  C.  KNAPP,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

JOHN  MASON  KNOX,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

CHARLES  B.  CANBY,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

OTTO  C.  GLASER,  A.  B.,  Demonstrator  of  Embryology. 

LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSCHBERG,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Demonstrator  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

C.  W.  G.  ROHRER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

A.  SAMUELS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

OTTO  SCHAFER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  EDWARD  MARGUDER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

L.  J.  ROSENTHAL,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Stomach. 

Affiliation. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  this  college  becomes  the  medical  department  of  West 
Virginia  University.  It  is  arranged  that  the  laboratory  courses  con- 
stituting the  first  two  years  work  of  the  medical  course  may  be  done 
either  in  Morgantown  or  in  Baltimore,  and  the  clinical  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  will  be  done  in  Baltimore.  The  same  standard 
of  efficiency  will  be  maintained  in  both  schools.  Students  will  go 
from  their  work  in  Morgantown  to  Baltimore  without  further  exam- 
ination. 

The  advantages  which  this  arrangement  offers  to  students  of  West 
Virginia  are  free  tuition,  low  rate  of  living  expenses,  opportunities 
for  broad  scientific  training  and  for  general  culture  studies,  and 
the  inspiring  associations  of  a  college  town.  Excellent  opportunities 
are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  make  more  extensive  preparation  for 
their  medical  work  than  the  entrance  requirements  necessitate,  and  to 
those  also  who  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance  requirements. 
The  laboratories  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University  are  well 
equipped  and  all  their  facilities  are  open  to  medical  students.  In  the 
biological  and  histological  laboratories  each  student  is  furnished  with 
a  separate  microscope  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  materials. 

Under  the  Anatomical  Law  there  is  supplied  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  dissecton. 

In  the  Library  there  is  a  fairly  large  and  well  selected  collection 


of  medical  text  and  reference  books,  and  the  libraries  of  the  allied 
scientific  departments  are  supplied  with  the  most  important  books  and 
current  publications. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped medical  schools  of  the  east,  and  numbers  among  its  alumni  some 
of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  our  state.  The  college  is  in  its  thirty- 
second  year.  Its  buildings  are  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  medical  school.  Its  clinics  are  very  large  and  va- 
ried and  its  faculty  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  medical  men 
in  Baltimore. 

Clinical  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  for  the  Colored  Race,  the  Bay  View  Hospital  (with  two  thous- 
and beds),  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the  Maryland  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital  Dispensary  where  25,000  patients  are 
treated  annually.  The  College  conducts  a  Pasteur  Institute  for  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Students  who  take  the  first  two  years  work  of  the  medical  course 
in  Morgantown  will,  upon  completing  the  course,  receive  their  diplo- 
mas from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  the  degree  will 
also  be  conferred  at  Morgantown  and  the  students  will  be  considered 
alumni  of  West  Virginia  University. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 

Arrangements  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  above  described  have 
been  made  with  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  so  that 
women  who  take  their  first  two  years  work  in  this  University  may 
complete  the  course  in  Baltimore. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Except  as  provided  below,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Medicine  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

Latin.      Work  of  at  least  one  year,  including  two  books  of  Caesar 

Mathematics.      Higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

Physics.     Elementary  Physics. 

English.  Grammar  and  composition.  A  composition  of  not  less 
than  200  words,  correct  in  grammatical  construction,  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  and  clear  in  expression,  will  be  required. 

Admission  Without  Examination. 

Graduates  of  reputable  colleges^  of  State  Normal  Schools,  accredit- 
ed High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  those  who  have  passed 


the  entrance  examinations  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Medicine  without  examina- 
tion. 

As  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  students 
should  be  familiar  with  the  chief  facts  of  general  biology,  embryology, 
and  comparative  anatomy;  of  elementary  botany;  and  of  general  phy- 
sics; and  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French. 
With  this  preparation  a  student  is  put  in  touch  with  the  current 
thought  of  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences  and  is  enabled  to  get  his 
knowledge  at  first  hand  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  translators. 
With  this  in  view,  students  at  Morgantown  are  earnestly  advised  to 
complete  the  following  courses  offered  in  the  Preparatory  School  be- 
fore beginning  their  work  in  medicine: 

English   6  courses. 

Latin    4  courses. 

French    3  courses. 

German    t 6  courses. 

Mathematics    6  courses. 

Zoology    p .  3  courses. 

Botany  (Course  3)    1    course. 

Physics 2  courses. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  be  completed  either  before  beginning  medical  work  or  while 
pursuing  it: 

Zoology  (Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy)  Courses  6,  7,  8. 

Physics  (General  Physics  and  Laboratory)  Courses  10,  4. 

German  and  French,  if  not  taken  in  the  Preparatory  School. 


DEPARTMENTS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  announcement  of  the  full  course  in  Medincine  students  are 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore.  The  following  is  the  announcement  of  work  offered  in  Mor- 
gantown. For  the  year  1903-04  only  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  second  year  will  be  offered 
in  the  year  1904-05. 

Anatomy. 

Dr.  Grant. 

1.  Osteology.  Study  of  bones  and  joints.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions and  quizzes.  Fall.    1  W. 


2.  .Dissection.  Careful  dissection  of  the  body  with  references  to 
nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles.  The  cadaver  is  divided  into  three 
parts  each  student  dissecting  an  arm,  a  leg  including  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  head,  including  the  thoratic  viscera.  For  each  part 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged.    Winter.    Anatomical  Laboratory. 

3.  .Dissection.     Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring.     Anatomical  Laboratory. 

4.  Normal  Histology.  Microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans, human  and  animal.  Fall.    1  W. 

Physiology. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  their  functions,  using  the  microscope  freely.  Practical 
demonstration  in  digestion,  etc.  Text  book:  Martin's  Human  Body, 
briefer  course.     For  preparatory  students.  Fall.     1  W. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  With  dem- 
onstration on  animals.     Martin's  Human  Body  completed. 

Winter.    1  W. 

3.  Advanced  Physiology.  Muscle,  Nerve,  Circulation,  Blood  and 
Blood  Pressure.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  quizzes.  For  medical 
students.  Winter.    I  W. 

4.  .Advanced  Physiology.  Continuation  of  Course  3.  Respiration, 
Foods^  Chemistry  of  Blood,  Digestion,  Secretions  and  Excretions,  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses.  Text  book:  Kirke's  Hand- 
book. 1  W. 

Chemistry. 

Professor  Whitehill  and  Associate  Professor  Kortright. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  beginners, 
and  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  opera- 
tions. It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non- 
metalic  elements  and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philoso- 
phy.   Experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Spring,  10:30;   2  S 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
metallic  elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine   and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  Fall,  10:30;  20  S. 

3.  Organic   Chemistry.     This   course   includes   the   study  of  the 
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more  important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  recitations. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  20  S. 

Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

1.    Origin  and  Use  of  Drugs,  their  preparation  and  dosage 

Textbooks. 

Anatomy:  Gray  or  Morris. 
Histology:  Piersol  or  Bohm-Davidoff-Huber. 
Physiology:  Kirke   Foster,  or  American  Textbook. 
Chemistry:  Remsen. 

Notice  especially  that  a  Woman's  Hall,  with  accommodations  for 
fifty  young  lady  students  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Uuiversity, 
and  an  experienced  Dean  of  Women  has  been  put  in  charge.  Write  for 
information  about  this  new  feature. 

Courses  in  Education  are  offered  for  Superintendents,  Principals, 
and  properly  qualified  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Write  for  catalogue  to  the  President, 

D.  P.  PURINTON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Wat  Virginia  TMfomify. 


The  State  University  is  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  offers  instruction  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State.  It  has  a 
Faculty  of  nearly  seventy  members,  trained  in  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  world.  It  has  students  from  every  county  in  West 
Virginia,  nearly  a  hundred  from  Pennsylvania,  many  from  other  States, 
and  from  various  foreign  countries.  It  has  ten  buildings  besides  those 
on  the  Experiment  Farm,  (not  counting  the  dormitories,  boarding  halls, 
and  chapter  houses).  It  has  thoroughly  modern  laboratories,  libraries 
and  shops. 

The  number  of  STATE  CADETS  was  increased  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture from  144  to  225.  Ask  your  member  of  the  legislature  for  an  ap- 
pointment. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  regular  college  course  of  the  highest 
standard,  or  in  any  branch  of  Engineering,  or  the  Law,  or  Agriculture, 
or  Horticulture,  or  Medicine,  or  the  Fine  Arts,  or  Music,  or  Military 
Training,  or  a  Commercial  Course,  the  state  offers  its  services  to  you 
through  West  Virginia  University. 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  highest  standard,  and  lasting  for  six 
weeks,  offers  a  great  number  of  attractive  and  useful  courses. 

The  state  maintains  three  special  fitting  or  preparatory  schools, 
one  at  Morgantown,  where  many  of  the  preparatory  students  are  in  the 
Cadet  Corps;  one  at  Keyser;  and  one  at  Montgomery. 

The  University  is  co-educational  in  all  departments.  Tuition  is  free 
to  West  Virginia  students  and  nominal  to  those  from  other  states. 

NOTICE  ESPECIALLY  that  a  Woman's  Hall,  with  accommodations 
For  50  young  lady  students  is  no//  under  the  control  of  the  University, 
and  an  experienced  Dean  of  Women  has  been  put  in  charge.  Write  for 
information  about  this  new  feature. 

COURSES  OF  EDUCATION  are  offered  for  Superintendents,  Prin- 
cipals, and  properly  qualified  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Write  for  catalogue  to  the  President. 

D.  B.  PURINTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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LECTURERS 

DANIEL   BOARDMAN    PURINTON,    Ph.  D.,    LL.D.,    Ethics   of  the 
Farm. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.  D.,     Animal  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Poultry  Industry. 

WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.  S.  Agr.,    Dairying. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.  S.,     Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,     Horticulture. 

FREDERICK  PHILIP  RUHL,  D.  V.  S.,     Veterinary  Science. 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.  S.  Agr.,     Economic  Entomology. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,     Plant  Diseases. 

POWELL  BENTON  PvEYNOLDS,  A.  M.,   D.  D.,     Economic  Relations 
of  Farming. 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  A.  M.,     Agriculture  and  Geology. 

THOMAS  E.  HODGES,  A.  M.,     Agricultural  Physics. 

CHARLES  DANFORTH  HOWARD,  B.  S.,     The  Rural  Water  Supply. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.  M.,     The  Rural  School. 

HON.   JAMES   O.  THOMPSON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
During  the  four  weeks  beginning  January  12  and  ending  February 
7,  1904,  special  opportunities  for  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia  will  be 
offered  at  West  Virginia  University.  Five  lectures  a  day,  one  hundred 
lectures  in  all,  will  be  given  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  practical  interest 
and  importance  to  farmers.  These  lecture  periods  will  be  an  hour  each 
in  length,  and  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  experts  in  their  particular 
subjects.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  "farmers'  institute"  of  the  highest  class, 
conducted  by  specialists,  and  crowding  as  much  as  possible  into  four 
weeks  at  the  season  most  convenient  for  farmers  generally.  No  two 
lectures  will  be  given  at  the  same  hour,  and  there  will  be  no  conflicts. 

Expenses. 
The  only  cost  to  West   Virginia  farmers  tor  the  entire  four  weeks 
will  be  the  contingent  fee  of  $2.50. 

THE  COURSES  OF  LECTURES. 

Animal  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

PROFESSOR    ATKESON. 

Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  will 
give  ten  lectures  on  Animal  Breeding  and  Feeding,  as  follows:  "Animal 
Breeding,"  "Principles  of  Breeding,"  "  Heredity,"  "General  Laws  of 
Breeding,"  "Improvement  of  Breeds,"  "Classification  of  Breeds," 
"Man's  Relation  to  Plant  and  Animal  Life,"  "Compounds  of  Animal 
Nutrition,"  "The  Practice  of  Feeding,"  "Feeding  Standards  and 
Rations." 

Horticulture. 

MR.      JOHNSON. 

Thomas  C.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Horticulturist  and  Instructor 
in  Botany,  will  give  ten  lectures  in  Horticulture.  He  will  cover,  in  a 
practical  way,  such  subjects  as  Plant  Propagation,  including  germina- 
tion, multiplication  by  cuttings,  layers,  stolons,  buds,  grafts,  and  the 
processes  of  reproduction;  Fruit  Growing,  including  the  location  of 
fruit  orchards,  soils,  sites,  the  selection  of  nursery  stock,  orchards, 
tillage,  and  small  fruit  culture;  Vegetable  Gardening,  including  garden 
sites  and  soils,  hotbeds,  rotation  of  crops,  choosing  varieties,  marketing 
and  storing. 


Plant    Diseases. 

DR.  SHEXDON. 

John  L.  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University 
and  Plant  Pathologist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  will  give 
ten  lectures  on  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  field,  garden  and 
orchard  crops  of  West  Virginia.  Each  disease  will  be  illustrated  by 
specimens,  as  far  as  possible.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  those  who 
are  interested  in  such  diseases  as  rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  apple-scab, 
melon-blight,  black-knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  brown-rot  of  cherries, 
plums  and  peaches,  peach-yellows,  black-rot  of  grapes,  black-rot  and 
bitter-rot  of  apples,  twig-blight,  etc.,  to  look  through  the  microscope 
and  see  some  of  the  minute  bacteria  and  other  fungi  which  cause  these 
diseases,  and  also  to  learn  about  the  best-known  means  for  preventing 
and  controlling  them. 

Dairying. 

MR.  BRAINERD. 

Walton  K.  Brainerd,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Dairying  in  the  Uni- 
versity, will  give  ten  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  the  following:  history 
and  characteristics  of  dairy  breeds;  judging  the  dairy  cow;  care  of  milk; 
Babcocktest  and  uses;  Separators;  ripening  of  cream;  churns  and  churn- 
ing; working,  printing  and  packing  butter;  the  city  milk  supply.  Seven 
of  these  lectures  will  be  on  dairy  operations,  and  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
University  Dairy. 

Veterinary  Science. 

DR.     RUHI,. 

Frederick  P.  Ruhl,  D.  V.  S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  and 
State  Veterinarian,  will  give  ten  lectures  in  Veterinary  Science.  The 
purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  students  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
veterinary  medicine,  which  will  enable  them  to  diagnose  the  principal 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  treat  intelligently  ordinary  diseases 
and  accidents,  and  adopt  preventive  measures.  Free  clinics  will  be  pro- 
vided, giving  ample  material  for  students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  examination  of  patients.  There  will  be  actual  performance 
of  operations,  treatment  of  wounds,  and  application  of  dressings.  The 
subjects  of  Dr.  Ruhl's  lectures  will  be:  Drugs  and  theit  administration 
and  actions;  Lameness,  causes  and  relief;  Diseases  incidental  to  parturi- 


tion;  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs;  Contagious  diseases,  how  recog- 
nized; Control  and  prevention  of  contagious  diseases;  Wounds  and  their 
treatment;  Surgical  operations;  Unsoundness,  methods  of  discovery;  San- 
itary measures. 

Economic  Entomology. 

MR.   RUMSEY. 

William  E.  Rumsey,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Entomologist  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  the  Experiment  Station,  will  give  ten  lectures  on  Economic 
Entomology,  discussing  such  subjects  as  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  Hessian 
fly,  the  white  grub,  fruit  tree  borers,  tent  caterpillars,  codling  moths, 
currant  worms,  the  curculio,  and  other  insects  injurious  to  orchard, 
garden  and  farm  products.  Laboratory  demonstrations  will  be  used 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  lectures. 

Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

Professor  Hite. 

Bert  Holmes  Hite,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist  of  this  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  will  give  ten  lectures  on  soils  and  manures  as  follows: 
"Origin  and  Composition  of  Soils,"  "Requirement  of  Crops,"  "Exhaus- 
tion of  Soils,"  "Soil  Analysis,"  "Farmyard  Manure,"  "Commercial 
Fertilizers,"  "Green  Manuring,"  "Lime,"  "Tillage,"  "Water." 

Poultry  Culture. 

MR.  ATWOOD. 

Ten  lectures  by  Horace  Atwood,  M.  S.  Agr.,  In  this  course  lectures 
will  be  given  on  incubation  and  brooding;  introduction  of  brooders  and 
breeders;  fattening  and  feeding  for  incubation;  poultry  houses  and  fix- 
tures, and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds. 

Night  Lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  eighty  purely  practical  and  technical  lectures 
announced,  there  will  be  a  lecture  every  evening,  if  sufficient  interest  is 
manifested,  on  some  subject  relating  to  the  farmer's  life  and  work. 

D.  B.  Purinton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University, 
will  give  two  lectures  on  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Farm." 

P.  B.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  will  give  six  lectures 
on  "  Economic  Relations  of  Farming,"  under  such  topics  as    "Farming 


and  Manufactures,"  "Farming  and  Trade— Markets,  Transportation, 
Communication,"  "  Farming  and  Finance— Currency,  Credit  and  Banks, 
Taxation,"  "  Farming  and  Capital,"  M  Farming  and  Labor,"  "Farming 
and  Politics." 

Jas.  H.  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  give  two  lectures  on  "The  Relation  of  Agriculture  to 
Geology. ' ' 

Thomas  E.  Hodges,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics,  will  give  three  lec- 
tures on  "  Agricultural  Physics." 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Experiment  Station,  will  give  two  lectures  on  "The  Rural  Water  Sup- 
ply." 

J.  N.  Deahl,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  will  give  two  lectures  on 
"The  Rural  School." 

Hon.  J.  O.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
will  deliver  two  or  three  lectures,  on  topics  to  be  announced  later. 

There  will  be  no  additional  charge  for  these  evening  lectures. 

During  the  period  in  which  this  Lecture  Course  is  in  progress,  the 
following  meetings  of  special  interest  to  agriculturists  will  be  held  in 
Morgan  town  and  at  the  University: 

1.  Annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 

2.  Annual  meeting  of  the  W.  Va.  Live  Stock  Association. 

3.  Called  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Association  of 
Dairymen. 

4.  Called  convention  for  Lecturers  and  other  Workers  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  of  the  State. 

Hon.  John  Hamilton,  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist,  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  specialists  and  lecturers  will  be  present  at  these  meetings' 
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TUESDAY 

FORENOON 

9:00  to    9:30.  Blackboard  Lesson,         -  W.  C.  Shafer 

9:30  to  10:00.  Lesson  Outline  -         -         Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 

10:00  to  10:30.  The  Teaching  Process.  -         -         -  J.  X.  Deahl 

10:30  to  11:00.  Being  an  Original  Teacher,         -         -      E.  M.  Fergusson 

11:00  to  11:30.  Class  for  Observation—  Junior      Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

11:30  to  12:00.  Bible  Study,  ....         Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to  2:30.  Objective  Teaching,  -  -  Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 
2.30  to  3:00.  Child  Development,  -  .  Miss  Xannie  Lee  Frayser 
3:00  to    4:00.      (Dr.  Moulton's  Summer  School  Lecture.) 

Conference  or  Intermission. 
4:00  to    -5:00.     Sunday  School  Management,  -  E.  M.  Fergusson 

EVENING 

8:30  to    9:30.     Monologue  Reading,  C.  Edmund  Xeil 

In  Commencement  Hall. ) 
9:30  to  11:30.     Reception  on  Campus. 

WEDNESDAY 

FORENOON 

9:00  to    9:30.     Sunday  School  Management.  -         E.  M.  Fergusson 

9:30  to  10:00.     Language  of  Children.         .         Miss  Xannie  Lee  Frayser 

10.00  to  10.30.     The  Teacher.  -         -         -         -         -         L.  E.   Peters 

10:30  to  11:00.     Class  for  Observation,  (Primary  j  Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

11:00  to  12:00.     Matin  Service  and  Musical  Recital. 

(In  Commencement  Hall.  > 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to    3:00.     Child  Study,         ...  Dr.   Margaret  K.  vSmitk 

3:00  to    4:00.     (Dr.  Moulton's  Summer  School  Lecture.) 

Conference  or  Intermission. 
4:00  to    5:00.     Story  Building,  -         -         Miss  Xannie  Lee  Frayser 

EVENING 

8:30  to    9:30.     The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,     -     Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton 
^In  Commencement  Hail. 


THURSDAY 


FORENOON 


9:00  to    9:30.  Blackboard  Lesson,        -  W.  C.  Shafer 

9:30  to  10:00.  The  Negative  Lessons,        -         Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 

10:00  to  11:00.  Sunday  School  Management,  -  E.  M.  Fergusson 

11:00  to  11  30.  Class  for  Observation.  (Junior),  Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

11.30  to  12:00.  Our  Trip  to  the  Holy  Land,  -  Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to    3:00.     (Dr.  Moulton's  Summer  School  Lecture.) 

Conference. 
3:00  to    4:00.     Child  Study,  -        -        -  Dr.  Margaret  K.  Smith 

4:00  to    5:00.     The  Bible  as  a  Story  Book.  -  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton 

EVENING 

8:30  to    9:30.     (Addresses  before  the  State   Educational  Association  by 
Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton  and  Superintendent  David  E.  Cloyd) 


FRIDAY 

FORENOON 

9:00  to    9:30.  Blackboard  Lesson,         -  W.  C.  Shafer 

9:30  to  10:00.  The  Story:  Its  Place  and  Power,         ...         - 

Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 

10:U0  to  10:30.  The  Recitation,  .....        J.  N.  Deahl 

10:30  to  11:00.  Being  a  Spiritual  Teacher,  -         -     E.  M.  Fergusson 

11:00  to  11:30.  Class  for  Observation,  (Primary)  Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

11:30  to  12:00.  Bible  Study,  -  Rev.  C.  Humble 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to    2:30.     Objective  Teaching,         -        -       Miss  Sarah  E,  Griswold 
2:30  to    3:00.     Lights  and  Shadows  of  leaching, 

Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 
3:00  to    4:00.     (Dr.  Moulton's  Summer  School  Lecture. ) 

Conference  or  Intermission. 
4:00  to    5:00      Sunday  School  Management,  -  E.  M.  Fergusson 

EVENING 

S:30  to    9:30.     The  Book  of  Job:  An  Interpretative  Recital, 

Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton 
(In  Commencement  Hall.) 


SATURDAY 


FORENOON 


9:00  to    9:30.  Blackboard  Lesson,         -  W.  C.  Shat'er 

9:30  to  10:00.  A  Story  Told,       -        -        -         Miss  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 

10:00  to  10:30.  Christ  as  a  Teacher,         -        -        -        -         L.  E.  Peters 

10:30  to  11:00.  Sunday  School  Management.  -  E.  M.  Fergusson 

11:00  to  11:30.  Class  for  Observation,  (Junior)     Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold 

11:30  to  12:00.  Bible  Study, Rev.  C.  Humble 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to    2:30.  General  Round-Up  Session. 

2:30  to    3:00.  Lecture.  .         -        -  E.  M.  Fergusson 

3:00  to    4:00.  (Dr.  Moulton's  Summer  School  Lecture. ) 


SUNDAY 

FORENOON 

9:00  to  10:30.     Special  Services  in  Sunday  Schools  of  City  by  Specialists 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  to    3:00.     St.  John's  Revelation  as  a  Work  of  Literature, 

Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton 
(In  Commencement  Hall.) 


INFORMATION 


PLACE         All  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  School  of  Methods  will 
OF  be   held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Assembly  Room,  second  floor 

MEETING  of  Martin  Hall.  This  room  is  comfortably  seated  with 
chairs,  and  accommodates  about  three  hundred  people.  Professor  Neil's 
monologue  recital,  the  Wednesday  matin  service  and  music  recital,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  Commencement  Hall. 


FEES.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  enrollment  in  the  School 
of  Methods  ;  students  of  the  regular  Summer  School  will  not  be  required 
to  pay  this  fee. 


BOARDING  The   Woman's  Hall  accommodates  about  thirty- 

ACCOMMODATIONS  five  ladies.  Write  to  Miss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore, 
Dean  of  Women.  Episcopal  Hall  accommodates  about  fifty  persons, 
(for  the  Summer,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen).  Write  to  Capt.  W.  C. 
Marshall,  Warden  of  the  Hall. 

For  information  as  to  rooms  and  boarding  in  the  town,  write  to  Miss 
Ethel  Carle  or  Mr.  N.  R.  Daugherty,  Presidents  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  respectively.  Most  of  the  Morgantown  hotels  will  give 
special  rates  for  that  week. 


THE  REGULAR 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

reputation  will  be 
may  remain  for  a 
tional  charge. 

STATE 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


From  June  20  to  July  30,  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the 
regular  Summer  School  of  West  Virginia  University 
will  be  in  session.  Many  men  and  women  of  national 
present.  Sunday  School  workers  who  desire  to  do  so 
part  or  all  of  the  Summer  School  with  very  small  addi- 


„ 


The  West]Virginia  Educational  Association  will  hoi 
its  next  annual  meeting  in  Morgantown,  June  21  to  23, 
during  the  session  of  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday 
School  Workers. 


A  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  Sunday  School  in  the 

SUGGESTION  State  ought  to  send  at  least  one  teacher  to  the  School 
of  Methods,  and  pay  her  expenses,  namely,  one  dollar  tuition  fee,  and 
about  one  dollar  a  day  for  room  and  board,  besides  railroad  fare  to  and 
from  Morgantown.  There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  who  ought  to  attend 
and  who  would  like  to  attend,  but  who  cannot  very  well  spare  the 
money.  The  Sunday  Schools  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  improved 
methods  of  teaching  free  of  charge,  as  Sunday  School  teachers  never 
receive  any  pay  for  their  work. 


FURTHER  If  further  information  is  needed,  write  to  Mr.  W.   C. 

INFORMATION  Shafer,  General  Secretary  West  Virginia  Sunday 
School  Association,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia  ;  or  to  President  D.  B- 
Purinton  or  Professor  J.  N.  Deahl,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
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The  School  of  Music 

^?*    ?^5*    c?* 

The  School  of  Music  is  located  in  the  city  of  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  seat  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  a  beautiful  city  of 
nine  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  Monongahela  river.  It  is  reached 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad.  It  has  the  modern  conveniences 
of  natural  gas,  water  works,  electric  cars  and  lights,  the  scenery  is 
grand  and  picturesque.  With  drives  in  the  mountains,  boating  on 
the  river,  and  a  splendidly  equipped  gymnasium  in  the  University, 
a  student  has  every  advantage  of  physical  exercise,  indoor  and  out, 
a  peculiar  necessity  for  a  student  in  music. 

The  school  was  established  and  is  conducted  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  is  part  of  it.  It  stands  for  high  ideas  and  a  training 
based  upon  a  thorough  education,  to  develop  to  the  highest  stage 
of  artistic  capability  all  those  possessing  true  musical  talent,  and  to 
fit  pupils  for  private  and  public  teaching. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  carefully  chosen  musicians  of  na- 
tional reputation;  the  majority  of  them  have  studied  abroad.  An 
era  of  educational  prosperity  has  come  and  wonderful  results 
brought  about  since  Dean  Wrightson  was  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year  of  1902.  Many  of  the  leading  artists 
of  the  country  have  been  engaged  for  recitals  and  a  choral  society 
of  over  150  voices  has  been  organized.  The  glee  club  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  under  his  direction.  A  beautiful  new  building,  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  modern  ideas,  is  now  under  careful  consideration, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large  influx  of  students. 

The  school  now  occupies  the  entire  upper  floor  of  Woodburn 
Hall,  which  contains  well  appointed  rooms  for  instruction,  supplied 
with  Knabe  pianos  and  other  accessories.  The  recital  hall,  Com- 
mencement Hall,  seating  1.500  people,  contains  a  magnificent  new 
three-manual  pipe  organ — tubular  pneumatic — built  upon  the  uni- 
versal wind  chest  system,  and  containing  76  stops  and  mechanical 
accessories.  This  organ,  which  receives  power  from  an  electric 
motor,  is  available  for  practice. 


The  Vocal  Department* 
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Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Dean  of  the  school,  is  director  of 
this  department.  His  name  is  familiar  throughout  the  musical 
world.  He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  boy  soprano  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  his  life  has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
artistic  triumphs  in  America  and  abroad.  Possessing  a  genial  dis- 
position, yet  firm  opinions  as  to  the  true  development  of  the  voice, 
he  follows  strictly,  without  deviation,  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
eminent  and  illustrious  teacher.  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  known 
throughout  the  entire  world  as  the  greatest  trainer  of  the  voice  of 
this  generation.  When  the  question  is  asked  him.  so  often  asked 
of  any  vocal  teacher.  What  method  do  you  teach?  he  always  re- 
plies. "There  is  no  method  but  nature's  method,  which  has  been 
developed  and  made  so  simple  by  my  beloved  teacher.  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  that  I  follow  absolutely  his  ideas.  Why?  because  he  has 
trained  the  finest  singers  in  the  world,  for  true  tone  production  and 
tone  placement  he  has  no  equal :  so  call  it  the  Shakespeare  Method 
if  you  choose."  Dean  Wrightson  comes  of  a  family  of  musicians. 
His  great  uncle.  Sir  Joseph  Harris,  was  at  one  time  one  of 
England's  leading  organists,  and  his  grandfather  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Queen's  private  orchestra.  He  possesses  a  magnificent 
baritone  voice,  demonstrating  his  absolute  knowledge  of  singing  by 
his  own  performances.  He  was  a  chorister  in  London.  Eng..  1877-85. 
Student  in  Paris.  Venice  and  other  cities  on  the  continent.  1885-88. 
Assistant  choir  master  of  Grace  Episcopal  church  and  choir  master 
of  All  Saints'  church.  Chicago.  1889-92.  Student  in  London  with 
Mr.  Win.  Shakespeare.  1897-99.  Musical  director  Fullerton  Ave. 
Presbyterian  church,  musical  director  Chicago  Choral  L'nion,  master 
of  music  Chicago  LTiiversity  School,  private  studio,  soloist  in  lead- 
ing western  choral  and  musical  societies  and  clubs.  1899-02.  Dean 
of  The  School  of  Music.  West  Virginia  LTiiversity.  since  Sept., 
1902. 

Miss  Frances  Thomas,  the  assistant  teacher,  has  had  daily  instruc- 
tion for  over  two  years,  under  her  teacher,  Dean  Wrightson.  Her 
success  as  an  instructor  is  demonstrated  by  her  popularity  with  her 
students,  and  she  possesses  an  exceptional  disposition,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  teaching,  as  she  is  imbued  with  the  true  musical  spirit 
and  is  patient  and  thorough  in  all  she  dees.  Her  singing  also  has 
won  high  praise  from  press  and  public  and  she  is  destined  one  of 
these  days  to  become  a  star  of  much  prominence  on  the  concert 
stage. 


The  Choral  Society,  Glee  Club  and  Quartette 

arc  all  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Wrightson.  The  Choral  Society 
has  over  150  members,  and  the  Glee  Club  35.  All  students  of  the 
university  are  permitted  to  join  the  Choral  Society,  who  possess 
voices,  and  the  special  students  in  the  School  of  Music  are  urged  to 
d«.  so;  these  desiring  to  join  the  Glee  Club  are  obliged  to  pass  a  more 
rigid  examination.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  the  best  voices  in  the 
\  oral  department 


Piano  Department, 
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Miss  Russell  McMurphy  is  head  of  this  department,  and  no 
higher  proof  of  her  popularity  and  ability  could  be  given  than  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  School  of  Music  was  started  she  has  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  her  department,  patiently  working  under 
several  changes  and  difficulties,  gaining  each  day  admiration  for  her 
patience  and  skill,  until  she  has  become  a  rock  in  the  entire  Uni- 
versity. A  splendid  musician,  vivacious,  intelligent,  broad  minded 
and  full  of  healthy  ideas,  are  by  no  means  the  least  of  her  charac- 
teristics. She  has  produced  some  splendid  students,  many  of  whom 
are  now  filling  important  positions  all  over  the  country.  She  plays 
magnificently  and  has  a  finished  and  artistic  touch.  Among  her 
pupils  who  have  become  successful  teachers  are  Miss  Elsa  Dere- 
meaux,  private  studio  in  Seattle,  Washington ;  Miss  Norvelle  Harris, 
private  studio  in  Dallas,  Texas ;  Miss  Rose  Howe,  head  of  the  Piano 
Department,  St.  Mary's  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Miss  Flora 
Hayes,  head  of  the  Piano  Dept.,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. ;  Miss  Rhoda  Crumrine,  working  on  the  faculty  under  her. 

Miss  McMurphy  is  a  graduate  from  New  England  Conservatory 
in  '92,  under  Carl  Faelten,  who  now  has  the  "Faelten  Piano  School" 
of  Boston,  which  Max  Heinrich  said  was  "the  best  piano  school 
in  the  world."  Graduate  work  with  Barth  in  Berlin,  1895  and  '96. 
Studied  Virgil  Clavier  Method,  1897.  Played  at  Mt.  Lake  Park 
Chautauqua  summer  of  1898  and  pianist  and  accompanist  at  Monona 
Lake  Chautauqua,  Wisconsin,  summer  of  1900. 

The  Virgil  Clavier  is  used  for  the  technical  training  in  this  de- 
partment. 


Mrs.  Grace  Martin  Snee  has  been  connected  with  the  school  as 
instructor  during  the  past  five  years.  She  took  graduate  work 
under  private  teachers  in  Baltimore  and  with  Sampaix  at  the 
Peabody  Institute,  and  later  in  the  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Music.  The  years  she  has  been  connected  with  the  school 
have  served  to  strengthen  the  department  in  which  she  is  a  promi- 
nent  fact< 

Miss  Emilie  Jenks  Bray  was  engaged  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year  as  an  assistant  teacher,  coming  highly  recommended  from 
the  Faelten  Piano  School  of  Boston,  where  she  graduated.  She 
has  had  the  advantages  of  several  years'  study  abroad  under  De 
Pachmann,  and  did  extensive  work  in  Berlin  in  an  atmosphere  of 
musical  life.  She  has  already  proven  herself  a  valuable  and  con- 
scientious teacher,  fully  capable  of  imparting  the  knowledge  she 
has.  and  winning  the  admiration  of  her  pupils. 

Miss  Mabel  Constance  Foster  also  was  engaged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year.  She  takes  only  a  limited  number  of  piano 
scholars.  She  is  the  accompanist  for  Dean  Wrightson,  also  for  the 
Choral  Society  and  Glee  Cluh.  Her  efforts  as  a  teacher  have  been 
crowned  with  the  best  results.  She  has  gained  eminence  also  as  a 
composer,  and  is  a  brilliant  pianist,  her  touch  being  capable  of  all 
degrees  oi  shading. 


Violin  and  Stringed  Instruments 
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Mr.  Ross  Spence  directs  this  department,  which  is  rapidly 
under  his  capable  management,  growing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  branches  of  the  school.  He  graduated  from  the  Univers- 
ity School  of  Music  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  from  there  he  went 
to  Berlin  and  studied  for  three  years  with  Wirth,  thoroughly  fitting 
himself  as  an  instructor  and  also  doing  orchestral  work  with  Gustav 
Hollaender  wnile  there.  During  the  year  following  his  return  from 
abroad  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra.  He  is  a 
violin  virtuoso  of  marked  renown,  a  tireless  worker  and  enthusi- 
astic and  energetic  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  professors, 
not  only  in  the  School  of  Music,  but  in  the  University.  He  seems 
particularly  gifted  as  a  teacher,  his  enlarged  class  each  term 
demonstrating  the  success  he  achieves. 


THE  PIPE  ORGAN 


Organ  Department* 
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Mrs.  Snee  and  Miss  Bray  are  instructors  on  the  organ.  The 
organ  course  is  to  provide  a  thorough  and  complete  education  as  a 
church  organist  and  accompanist,  and  it  is  required  that  students 
shall  take  sonic  .studies  on  the  piano  and  in  musical  theory,  harmony 
and  simple  counterpoint,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  organ 
school. 

Advanced  students  receive  instructions  in  orchestral  score-read- 
ing,  choir  training  and  conducting  from  Dean  Wrightson.  The  3- 
inanual  pipe  organ  in  Commencement  Hall  affords  ample  opportuni- 
ties f«»r  practice. 

Wind  Instruments 
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Mr.  Walter  A.  Mestrezat,,  Instructor  on  Wind  Instruments, 
was  a  pupil  of  W.  H.  Stow,  G.  Oeschsle,  of  New  York,  and  F.  B. 
rleuber,  of  Portland;  was  a  member  of  the  21st  United  States 
Infantry  band  for  five  years;  was  Band  Master  of  the  First  W.  Va. 
Vol.  Infantry  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  Band  Master  of  the 
30th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  had  much  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher  besides  being  a  cornetist  of  very 
unusual  ability.  It  is  his  intention  to  build  up  a  fine  concert  band 
of  thirty  or  forty  members. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Theory,  Musical  History, 
Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

trf5*     e^*     5^* 

Miss  Mabel  Constance  Foster  already  mentioned  in  the  Piano 
Department,  is  the  instructor  in  these  different  courses.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  School  of 
Music,  and  students  are  obliged  to  take  at  least  three  of  these 
studies  before  graduating,  as  it  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  music. 

Ensemble  Playing 

t^*    t£*    t&* 

It  is  necessary  that  a  pianist  should  learn  to  accompany  and 
also  to  be  able  to  play  with  other  instruments.  Special  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  that  the  more  advanced  students  may  receive  the 
necessary  instruction.    Mr.  Ross  Spence  has  charge  of  this  course. 


Orchestra 
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The  rehearsals  are  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Sym- 
phonies, Concertos  and  Overtures  by  the  classic  masters  are  studied, 
together  with  the  shorter  works  of  modern  writers,  and  performed 
in  public. 

Conducting 
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Practical  instruction  in  Conducting,  Chorus  and  Orchestral 
training,  and  Score-reading  is  given.     (See  Organ  Dept.) 

Concerts  and  Recitals 
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A  series  of  Concerts  called  The  Faculty  Concerts,  is  given 
during  the  year,  in  which  the  Choral  Society  and  Glee  Club,  at 
times  take  part,  also  members  of  the  faculty.  Some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  country  are  engaged  and  students  are  expected  to 
attend  these  concerts,  as  part  of  their  instruction. 

Romance  and  Modern  Languages 
&  &  jt 

The  close  relation  of  the  modern  languages  with  music,  and 
especially  with  vocal  music,  makes  them  important  in  every  course 
of  musical  study.  The  inexhaustible  and  ever-increasing  treasures 
of  vocal  music  composed  to  German,  French,  and  Italian  texts  alone, 
make  indispensable  a  fair  knowledge  and  a  correct  pronunciation 
of  these  languages. 

We  offer  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  all  other  modern  languages.  Also  French, 
German,  and  Italian  diction. 

The  management  is  frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  music- 
teachers  who  are  also  prepared  to  teach  modern  languages,  and  such 
capability  will  give  its  possessor  a  decided  advantage. 

No  fees  are  charged  in  these  departments,  they  being  part  of 
the  University.  The  instructors  are  regular  professors  on  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country. 


Department,  of  Elocution 
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There  are  no  fees  in  this  department  either.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  regular  University  course,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
students  taking  music  to  tit  themselves  as  teachers  of  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution,  which  is  often  demanded  from  one  seeking  a  position  as 
music-teachers. 

Rates  of  Tuition 

TuiUon  per  Quarter 

£k     t£&     \0& 

Vocal 

Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $20.00 
three     "  "         "       "       "  "  "         29.00 

,1         four       .<  ,<         «       «        <<  u  «         36.00 

Frances  Thomas 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each  $16.00 

three     '•           "        "       "       "            "            "  23.00 

four       "           "         "       "       "            "            "  28.00 

Piano 

Russell  McMurphy 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each  Si 8.00 

"              "         three     "          "         "       "       "            "            "  26.00 

four       "          "         "       "       "             "            "  34.00 

Grace  Martin  Snee 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $16.00 
"  "  three     "  "         "       "        "  "  "         23.00 

Emilie  Jenks  Bray  Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $14.00 
"  "  one        "  "         "       "       "  "  "  9.00 

Rhoda  Crumrine 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $12.00 

U  one  «  «  u  «  u  it  u  g>00 

Violin 

Ross  Spence 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $16.00 
one       "  "         "       "       "  •'  "         10.00 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Ross  Spence 
Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $14.00 
"         one        "         "        "      "       "  "  "  9.00 


Pipe  Organ 

Grace  Martin  Snee  Emilie  Jenks  Bray 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $20.00 

(I  «  Qne  «  «  «  «  «  a  I2.00 

Wood  and  Brass  Instruments 

Walter  Mestrezat 
Private  Lesson?,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $12.00 
one        "  "        "       "       "  "  "  8.00 

Harmony 

Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $12.00 

Theory  and  Musical  History 

Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $10.00 

Ear  Training  and  Sight  Reading 

Mabel  Constance  Foster 

Class,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each  -  $6.00 

Ensemble  Playing 

Ross  Spence 

Private  Lessons,  two  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each    $16.00 

"         one        "  "         ' "  "  10.00 

Romance  and  Modern  Languages,  Elocution 

See  Professors  in  list  of  the  Faculty 

Tuition  Free  to  West  Virginia  students 

The  tuition  charged  students  from  other  states  is  $12.50  per  quarter 

Piano  for  practice  one  hour  per  day  will  be  furnished  at  $3.50  per 

quarter;  two  hours  per  day,  S6.00  per  quarter;  three  hours  per  day.  57.^0 

per  quarter.     Clavier  practice,  one  hour  per  day,  $2.00  per  quarter. 

The  Wilbor  Tillinghast,  Wrightscm  Scholarship 

j*  j*  .j* 

A  scholarship,  providing  for  free  tuition  in  voice,  piano,  or 
violin  for  three  years,  has  just  been  offered  by  Dean  Wrightson,  in 
the  name  of  his  son.  It  will  be  awarded  in  June.  1903,  all  students 
in  the  School  of  Music  now,  or  who  enter  before  that  time,  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  donor  to  give 
it  to  the  student  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress  during  the  time 
she  has  studied.  Each  teacher  will  present  the  student  they  choose, 
giving  an  honest  rating  to  the  awarding  committee,  of  the  progress 
made,  and  this  combined  with  the  creditable  appearance  of  the  con- 
testor,  will  determine  the  decision.  It  is  Dean  W.ightson's  intention 
to  renew  this  scholarship  from  time  to  time. 


General  Announcements 
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A  Fee  of  $2.00  for  each  term  is  charged  for  registration  or  for  the 
procurement  of  class  raids.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who 
register  or  procure  class  cards  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall 
quarter,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  spring  quarter;  and  is  exacted  in  all  other  cases  whatsoever. 

Students  may  enter  the  School  of  Music  at  any  time,  but  it  is 
greatly  to  their  interest  to  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter. 

There  will  he  no  deduction  for  lessons  missed  by  students,  ex- 
cept   in   eases   of  prolonged   illness. 

Sheet   music  is  furnished, — the  best  publications  only, — at  cost. 
Students   entering   the   School   of   Music   within   the  first  three 
weeks  of  a  quarter  will  be  charged  for  the  full  quarter;  after  that 
tune,  for  the  remainder  of  the  quarter,  and  one  week  additional. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  public  programs,  or  in  musical  organizations,  without  the  consent 
of  their  respective  teachers,  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  regular  Students' 
Recitals,  and  to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
various  musical  organizations  of  the  school,  and  are  required  to 
enter  any  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music. 

Every  music  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  concerts  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  take  sufficient  work, — liter- 
ary, or  music,  or  both — to  occupy  their  entire  time. 

All  correspondence  regarding  this  department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson, 
Dean  of  the  University  School  of  Music, 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


Time  Required  to  Complete  a  Grade 

•2&    \2&    %&& 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  time  required  to  complete 
a  grade  depends  upon  the  student's  talent,  age,  previous  instruction, 
and  amount  of  daily  practice.  With  good  health  and  thoroughly 
systematized  work,  a  grade  (three  courses)  should  be  completed  in 
a  year. 

Requirements  for  Diploma  and  Certificate 

(<?*      v?*      V?* 

A  course  in  sight  reading,  memorizing,  and  technical  work  is  fol- 
lowed through  all  the  courses.  A  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Theory 
and  Musical  History  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  interpretation  of 
Music.  Elementary  study  in  these  three  branches  is  required  for 
completion  of  the  third  grade.  Students  completing  the  fourth 
grade  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate.  A  candidate  for  a  diploma 
must  complete  the  various  other  departments,  thus  securing  to  the 
music  student  a  symmetrical  education,  literary  and  scientific,  as  well 
as  musical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  department  of 
music  affords  advantages  in  musical  training  to  the  students  in  all 
the  other  branches. 

Instruction  is  furnished  free  of  charge  in  a  number  of  branches, 
while  in  others  the  tuition  fees  are  merely  nominal.  The  exception- 
ally low  tuition  rates  which  prevail  here,  are  made  possible  by 
means  of  state  aid. 

Credit*  for  Music  on  College  Courses 

^*       V?*       !^* 

Credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  given  for 
the  courses  in  the  Science  and  History  of  Music. 

Board  and  Lodging 

5^*    t^*     ^9* 

Board  and  lodging  together  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown 
for  $3.00  per  week.  Most  students,  however,  pay  from  $3.25  to 
$3-5°  per  week.  Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  fami- 
lies at  from  S1.00  to  $1.25  per  week.  Board  in  students'  clubs  costs 
from  $2.00  to  $2. 50  per  week;  in  private  families,  from  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
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Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Wer= 
time  as  senior  teacher  of  the  Piano  Department.  The  School  of 
Music  is  fortunate  in  securing  a  teacher  of  the  ability  and  renown 
that  T\r.  Wertime  holds.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  High 
School  of  Music,  Berlin,  Germany,  one  of  the  leading  musical  in- 
stitutions of  the  world,  studying  there  for  four  years  and  graduating 
with  honors.  Returning  to  America,  for  two  years  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Music  in  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  in  New 
York,  and  left  there  to  renew  his  studies  once  more  in  Berlin,  where 
he  stayed  two  more  years.  During  his  six  years  stay  in  Berlin  he 
studied  privately  under  the  following  eminent  teachers:  Professors 
Raif,  Ansorge,  Bargiel  and  Herzogenberg.  His  reputation  as  a 
teacher  is  exceptional,  and  his  playing  has  called  forth  unlimited 
praise  from  the  press  wherever  he  has  performed.  He  is  a  young 
man,  29  years  of  age,  of  strikingly  attractive  appearance,  and  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  desires  to  help  place  The  School  of  Music  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  Any  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing six  years  in  Berlin  has  had  advantages  that  are  enviable,  and  Mr. 
Wertime  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  Senior  Teacher  of  the 
Piano  Department  because  of  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a  teacher 
and  performer,  and  a  very  flattering  offer  had  to  be  made  him  before 
he  would  consent  to  come  here. 

The  increased  demand  for  teachers  by  the  large  enrollment  in  the 
School  made  necessary  the  engagement  of  Miss  Susan  Maxwell 
Moore  as  instructor  on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Willey  Har- 
tigan  as  teacher  on  the  mandolin. 


Miss  Moore  lias  exceptional  ability  as  a  teacher,  having  studied! 
in  the  lVabo.lv  Institute,  Baltimore,  New  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton, being  a  pupil  of  Carl  Faelten  of  the  Faelten  Piano  School,  Bos- 
ton, and  has  held  many  responsible  positions,  among  them  being  a 
teacher  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Mass..  and  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  for  ten  years  was  head  of  the  piano 
department  of  Shepardson  College,  Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio,  which  latter  position  she  held  for  ten  years.  Miss  Moore  also 
took  a  special  course  in  Berlin  under  the  eminent  piano  teacher, 
<  >scar  R.aif. 

Miss  Hartigan  has  a  reputation  as  a  mandolin  soloist  that  is 
enviable  throughout  the  country.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Rudy; 
also  a  pupil  at  the  Harrison  Randolph  School,  Baltimore,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Spence,  head  of  the  Violin  department. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CONSERVATORY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
conservatory,  over  private  instruction.  It  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  instructors  in  conservatories  obtain  far  better 
and  more  satisfactory  results  than  private  teachers.  The  fact  that  in 
a  college,  students  are  required  to  attend  lessons  regularly,  that  the 
teachers  have  no  business  arrangements  to  occupy  their  time,  and  can 
concentrate  their  entire  attention  on  the  musical  education  of  their 
pupils,  gives  the  conservatory  teacher  a  decided  advantage.  At  a  Col- 
lege are  the  many  lectures,  recitals,  concerts,  etc. ,  etc. ,  and  a  musical 
atmosphere  is  created  wThich  is  invaluable  to  pupils.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  private  teacher  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  such  br  inches  as 
Harmony,  Composition,  Science  of  Music,  History  of  Music,  and 
kindred  studies,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  musical 
training.  Of  these  studies,  those  which  are  not  taught  free  of  charge 
at  the  College  can  be  pursued  in  class  at  a  very  small  expense. 

BEGINNERS 

and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  welcome,  as  they  possess 
few  or  none  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  bad  habits  of  performance 
which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless  practice,  and 
which  prove,  in  many  cases,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  high 
cultivation.  They,  therefore,  receive  more  readily  the  correct  funda- 
mental principles,  and  can,  as  a  rule,  make  steady  and  rapid  progress, 
uninterrupted  by  the  tedious  process  of  ' 'unlearning''  bad  habits, 
which  retard  the  advancement  of  others  less  fortunate. 


NEW   RECITAL  HALL. 

A  new  Recital  Hall,  especiallv  for  students  recitals  and  lectures, 
lias  been  erected  this  past  year,  and  seats  400  people, 

FACULTY  CONCERTS 

A  series  of  concerts,  called  the  Faculty  Concerts,  are  given  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  which  the  Choral  Society  at  times  takes  part.  The 
closing  concert  of  this  series  is  given  by  the  Faculty  at  Commence- 
ment. Students  are  expected  to  attend  them  as  part  of  their  instruct- 
ion. Some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  country  are  engaged  for  these 
concerts;  among  those  who  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons are  Mr,  Max  Heinrich,  Mrs,  Jennie  Osborn  Hannah  (twice),  Mr. 
Frank  Hannah  { twice  ,  Mr.  Anton  Kaspar  (three  times  1.  Mr.  John 
Porter  Lawrence  1  three  times  1.  Mr.  William  Sherwood  1  twice  ,  Mr, 
Richard  Strauss,  Mme.  Strauss-de  Ahne,  Victor  Herbert  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. 

CHAMBER  AND  LECTURE  RECITALS. 

A  series  of  these  is  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  to  which  admission  is  free  to  students  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

STUDENTS'  RECITALS. 

These  have  been  established  as  a  means  of  developing  confidence 
in  the  student,  8ome  are  open  to  the  publie,  others  only  to  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  participants, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  for  free  tuition  in  voice,  piano,  and  violin,  one  in 
each  department,  have  been  founded.  The  Mrs.  I.  C.  White  Schol- 
arship for  piano,  the  G.  Vernon  Humbert  Scholarship  for  violin,  and 
the  Wilbor  Tillinghast  vVrightson  scholarship  for  voice.  Each  schol- 
arship is  for  three  years,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  vacant  examina- 
tions are  help  the  following  June, 

STUDIES. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  down  any  list  of  studies  to  be  strict]} 
adhered  to,  as  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  must  be  consulted,  and 


the  studies  varied  accordingly.  Moreover,  new  works  are  constantly 
being  published  These  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Musical 
Directors  and  those  of' value  are  used  in  the  College  Course.  How- 
ever,  an  idea  of  the  work  covered  in  the  different  classes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following: 

VOCAL    DEPARTMENT. 
Teachers'   Certificate. 

Shakespeare,  Books  I,  2,  3.  Particular  attention  being  paid  to 
breathing  exercises.  Concone  Op.  11,  Vol.  294,  Op.  9,  Vol.  242;  Op. 
10,  Vol.  244;  Op.  12,  Vol.  275. 

Righini,  edited   by  Shakespeare.   Studies  by  modern   composers. 

Members  of  the  teachers1  certificate  class  must  be  able 
to  play  accompaniments  on  the  piano,  and  read  vocal  music  at 
sight.  Are  required  to  sing  an  aria  at  final  examination.  One  year 
of  Harmony,  French,  German  and  Italian.  This  course 
can  be  taken  in  two  years,  providing  a  special  course  is  taken  each 
summer;     otherwise,  the  course  will  take  three  years. 

ARTISTS'  GRADUATING  DIPLOMA. 

Shakespeare,  Books  1,  2,  3.  Particular  attention  to  breathing 
exercises. 

Concone  Op.  n,  Vol.  294;  Op.  9,  Vol.  242;  Op.  ro,  Vol.  244; 
Op.    12,  Vol.  275. 

Righini,  edited  by  Shakespeare.      Classical  songs. 

Must  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  well  and  read  vocal  music 
at  sight.  Must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  best  music.  Are  re- 
quired to  sing  all  the  solos  within  the  register  of  candidate's  voice 
in  two  operas  and  two  oratorios  at  final  examination;  students  can 
choose  operas  and  oratorios.  One  year  of  Harmony, 
French,  German  aud  Italian.  This  course  can  be  taken  in  three 
years,  providing  a  special  course  is  taken  during  each  summer;  other- 
wise the  course  will  take  four  years. 

PIANO  DEPARTflENT. 
Teachers'  Certificates. 

Students  must  have  studied  from  the  following  masters:  Bach, 
Handel,  Hayen,  Mozart,    Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 


Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,   Rubinstein,  Brahms,  Grieg.  Saint 
Saens,  Moszkowski. 

Pass  an  examination  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music;  take  a 
course  in  ensemble  music,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  or- 
chestral works  of  the  masters  and  become  good  sight  readers.  Play  a 
sonata  for  the  Dean  of  the  School  at  final  examinations.  The  course 
will  take  three  years. 

ARTISTS'  GRADUATING  DIPLOMA, 

The  diploma  of  the  Artists'  Graduating  Class  is  given  only  to  pu- 
pils who  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  technical 
skill  as  to  enable  them  to  play  piano  concertos  and  other  brilliant 
compositions  with  the  finish  expected  of  artists. 

Students  must  have  studied  from  the  following  masters:  Bach. 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms.  Grieg,  Saint 
Saens,  Moszkowski. 

Pass  an  examination  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  and  Coun- 
terpoint Take  a  course  in  ensemble  music,  in  order  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  orchestral  works  of  the  masters,  and  become  good 
sight  readers.  Plav  a  program  or  concerto  at  graduation.  The  course 
will  take  four  years. 

VIOLIN    DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers'  Certificates. 

Violin  schools  by  David,  Spohr,  Sevcik;  elementary  studies  and  ex- 
ercises by  Wohlfahrt,  Dancla,  Hermann,  Kayser,  etudes  by  Mazas, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode.  Selections  from  De  Beriot,  Wieniawski, 
Viotti,  Rode,  etc      Harmon}'.      The  course  will  take  three  years. 

ARTISTS  GRADUATING  DIPLOMA. 

Bach  sonatas,  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Molique,  Spohr,  Kreut- 
zer, Beethoven,  Bruch,  etc.  Harmony  and  Musical  History.  Knowl- 
edge of  Piano.      The  course  will  take  four  years. 

A  PREPARATORY  VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  in  this  department  consists  of  combined  private  and 
class  lessons.  We  offer  a  well  organized  preparatory  department. 
offering  the  best  possible  instruction  from  the  ver\-  beginning.      This 


department   is  presided  over  by   Mrs.    Frances  Thomas   Gordon, 

of  Chicago,  111.,  a  pupil  of  Dean  Wrightson.  The  beginners  classes 
have  two  sessions  a  week.  The  tuition  is  $7.  50  a  quarter,  in  classes  of 
tour  to  ten  scholars. 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Classification  of  the  child-voice — The  child's  point  of  view — First 

exercises  in  voicing — Forming  correct  habits. 

2.  Gentle  use  of  the  voice— The  sense  of  tone. 

3.  Selection  of  rote  songs — Importance  of  pitch  and  compass. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Position— Art  of  breathing — Economy  of  breath. 

2.  Tone  production — Simple  intervals— Syllables,  numbers,  vowels. 

3.  First  steps   in  reading — Notation^— Exercises   in  monotones,    in 

seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  etc. 

4.  The  Major  scale — Its  character — Step  and  half  steps — Tone  re- 

lation— Exercises  in  one  and  two  parts. 

5.  Time   signatures — Rythm — Beating    time — Time  exercises. 

6.  Resting  and    preserving    the    voice— Shading — Making    voices 

mellow — Beauty  of  tone. 

7.  The  singing  tone — Singing  at  sight. 

«S.      The  use  of  signatures  and  accidentals. 

9.      Scales  and  their  signatures — The  major  and  minor  modes — Chro- 
matic forms. 

10.  Modulation  of  key — Transposition  of  scale — The  relative  major 

and  minor  keys. 

11.  Writing  and  singing  of  simple  first  chords — Basis  of  reading — 

Writing  in  dictation. 
11.      Musical  characters  indicating  rate,  force,  style  and  expression. 

Classes  are  arranged  separately  for  pupils  whose  ages  range  from 
5  to  7  years,  8  to  10  years,  11  to  13  years,  14  to  16  years,  and  all  over 
these  years  will  be  formed  into  an  advanced  class. 

A  PREPARATORY  PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

The  best  time  to  begin  the  study  of  music  is  between  ihe  ages 
of  seven  and  ten  years;  and  the  proper  instrument  for  the  first 
years  of  music  instruction  is  the  pianoforte,  with  its  fixed  scale  and 
easily  formed  tones. 

Kindergarden  methods,  and  similar  fads,  should  be  avoided 
before    beginning  of  regular  pianforte  lessons.      When   the   study   of 


music  is  once  begun  it  should  be  taken  up  in  earnest,  as  a  part  of  the 
child's  education,  and  not  as  a  pastime;  otherwise,  the  results 
being  superficial,  the  child's  enthusiasm  will  soon  disappear, 
because  of  its  inability  to  accomplish  anything  of  value,  either  as  a 
means  of  amusement  or  of  culture. 

Children  should  be  taught  in  a  well  conducted  Music 
School,  and  not  at  home  or  in  a  private  studio,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  make  a  good  primary  school  infinitelv  superior  to  instruction 
from  a  governess  or  private  tutor.  In  such  a  school  the  children  come 
in  contact  with  other  pupils  of  their  own  age,  and  similar  ambitions, 
and  having  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  own  progress  with  that  of 
others,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  indifferent  and  apathetic. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  this  coming  year  a  well  organ- 
ized Preparatory  Department,  offering  the  best  possible  instruction 
from  the  very  beginning.  This  department  will  be  presided  over  by 
Miss  Emilie  Jenks    Bray,   of  The    Faelten    Pianoforte    School, 

Boston,  Mass.  The  beginner's  classes  will  have  two  sessions  a  week, 
one  on  Saturdav  morning,  and  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon  after 
school  hours.  The  tuition  will  be  $7.  50  a  quarter  in  classes  of  four 
scholars.  Pupils  generally  remain  in  this  course  for  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  more  individual 
attention. 

The  effects  of  this  thorough  training,  besides  being  imme- 
diately apparent,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  pupils  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  take  an  extended  course  in  music,  for 
their  teachers,  being  free  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  those  matters 
which  belong  to  the  advanced  part  of  a  couise  of  study,  have  little 
difficulty  in  enabling  them  to  become  independent  musicians. 

Children  in  this  department  are  taught  sight  reading,  transpos- 
ition, ensemble  playing  and  do  black  board  exercises,  besides  having 
a  thorough  course  in  ear  training. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Recognizing  the  demand  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  for  supervisors  of  music,  who  are  competent  to  present 
the  subject  of  school  music  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive 
manner,  the  School  of  Music  offers  a  thorough  course  in  this  study. 
The  department  will  acquaint  pupils  with  all  the  prominent  systems 
now  published,  such  as  "Educational"  and  "Weaver"  Ginn  and  Co.;) 
"Modern"  and  "Normal"  (Silver,  Burdette  and  Co.;)    "Natural"    and 


"Model"  (American  Book  Co.;)  "Xovello"  (Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.  ) 
This  department  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Gordon.  The  course  costs 
I7.  50  a  quarter  iu  cla 

MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

A  music  library  of  over  3,000  copies  of  music  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  School.  The  Inst  ami  standard  publications  only  are 
kept  in  stock,  and  are  added  to  the  library  as  soon  as  placed  on  the 
market  This  music  is  furnished  at  cost  to  students.  All  commun- 
ications regarding  the  School  of  Music  should  be  addressed  to 
SYDNEY   Li.oyd  WRIGHTSON,  Dean,  Morgantown,  W.   Va. 
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CALENDAR 


1904 

June  20,  Monday,   Summer  School  Begins 

July  30,  Saturday,   Summer   School  Ends 

September  19,  Monday, Fall  Quarter  Begins 

September   19,  20,  21,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance  Examinations 

September  20,  21,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,   

Matriculation   and  Registraton   of   Students 

September  21,  Wednesday,   7:30  P.  M Fall  Convocation 

September  22,  Thursday,   Recitations  of  Fall  Quarter  Begin 

November  24  to  November  27,   Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  13,  Tuesday,  Last  Recitations  of  Fall  Quarter 

December  14,  Wednesday,  to  December  16,  Friday,  inclusive 

Final  Examinations  of  Fall  Quarter 

December  17,  Saturday,  to  January  2,  1905,  Quarterly  Recess 

1905 

January  3,  Tuesday.  (Registration  Day), Winter  Quarter  Begins 

January  3,  Tuesday,  7 :30  P.  M Winter  Convocation 

January  4,  Wednesday, First  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter 

February  22,  Wednesday,  Washington's  Birthday;  a  Holiday 

March  20,  Monday Last  Recitations  of  Winter  Quarter 

March  21,  Tuesday,  to  March  23,  Thursday,    

Final  Examinations  of  Winter  Quarter 

March  23,  Thursday,  Winter   Quarter   Ends 

March  24,  Friday,  to  March  27,  Monday,  Quarterly  Recess 

March    28,    Tuesday,     (Registration  Day)    Spring  Quarter  Begins 

March  28,  Tuesday,  7 :30  P.  M Spring  Convocation 

March  29,  Wednesday,   Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter  Begin 

May  30,  Tuesday,  Memorial  Day  -,  a  Holiday 

June  6,  Tuesday,   Last  Recitations  of  Spring  Quarter 

June  7,  Wednesday,  to  June  10,  Saturday,  inclusive,   

Final  Examinations  of  Spring  Quarter 

June  15,  Thursday,  Commencement 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


FOR  THE  TERM  BEGINNING  MAY  19,  1901 

C.  E.  HAWORTH,  Huntington.  E.  M.  GRANT,  Morgantown. 
J.  M.  HALE,  Princeton.                          D.  C.  GALLAHER,  Charleston. 

W.  J.  W.  COWDEN,  Wheeling. 

FOR  THE  TERM  BEGINNING  MAY  19,  1903 

J.  R.  TROTTER,  Buckhannon.  *C.  R.  OLDHAM,  Moundsville. 

J.  B.  FINLEY,  Parkersburg.  C.  M.  BABB,  Falls. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

W.  J.  W.  COWDEN, President 

J.  S.  STEWART, Secretary 

A.  R.  WHITEHILL, Treasurer 

W.  3.  WHITE, Auditor 

Board  of  Regnts  of  the  Montgomery  Preparatory  School 

THOS.  C.  MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex-officio. 

D.  C.  GALLAHER,  Charleston.  C.   E.  HAWORTH,  Huntington. 

Board  of  Regents  of  the  Keyser  .Preparatory  School 

THOS.  C.  MILLER,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex-officio. 
THOMAS  B.  DAVIS  Keyser.  A.  N.  McKEEVER,  Romney. 

LEWIS  J.  FORMAN,  Petersburg.  W.  A.  WATSON,  Fellowsville. 

J.  W.  GOODSELL,  Davis,  JAMES  SITES,  Upper  Tract. 

•Deceased  April  23.  1904, 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AND 

ADMINISTRATION 


THE  FACULTY 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON.  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  President  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  President's   House. 

A.  B.  West  Virginia  Universitv,  1873;  A.  ML.  ibid.  1876;  Ph.D..  University  of  Nash- 
ville. 1892;  LL.D..  Denison  University,  1889.  Instructor  Preparatory  Department 
of  West  Virginia  L'niversity,  1873-9;  Professor  of  Logic,  ibid.  1879-81;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  ibid,  1881-6;  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  ibid,  1885-9;  Vice  President  and 
Acting  President,  ibid.,  1881-82.  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  ibid..  1873-89.  President 
Denison  University,  1890-1901;  present  position  since  1901.  Author  "Christian 
Theism."  1889. 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS.  D.D..  Chaplain,  and  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Sociology.  87  Grant  Ave. 

A.  M..  West  Virginia  University.  1887.  D.D..  Richmond  College.  1890.  Student 
Richmond  College.  1868-70.  President  Shelton  College.  1872-84;  President  Buckner 
College,  1884-5;  Professor  of  English.  West  Virginia  University.  1885-9;  Vice  President 
and  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  ibid.,  1889-93;  Acting  President,  ibid.,  1893-5;  Profes- 
sor of  Metaphysics  and  Political  Science,  ibid.,  1895-7;  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
1897-19°1;  Acting  President  1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.M..  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Field  Agent,  258  High  St. 

B.  S..  West  Virginia  University,  1884;  M.  S.  ibid.,  1887;  A.  M.,  1897.  Regent  West 
Virginia  State  Normal  Schools.  1895-1901;  Field  Agent.  West  Virginia  University. 
1895-S;  Graduate  student.  Harvard  University,  1900;  present  position  since  1898. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Common  and 
Statute  Law.  247  Willey  st. 

A.  If  ,  West  Virginia  University.  1889;  LL.D..  Wake  Forest  College.  1890.  Student 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School.  1867-9;  member  bar,  Charles  Town.  W.  Va., 
since  1869;  present  position  since  1878. 

WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.M..  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence 
and  Commercial  Law.  250  Pleasant  St. 

A.  B.  Dickison  College.  1862.  A.  M..  ibid..  1865;  member  bar.  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  Baltimore,  Md.,  1866-78;  present  position  since  I883L 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

107  High  St. 

A.  B..  Princeton  University.  1874:  A.,  M.  ibid.,  1893-5;  Ph.D.,  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College.  1887.  Graduate  student.  University  of  Leipzig  and  Freiberg  School  of 
Mines.  Germany.  1874-5;  Professor  of  Experimental  Science.  University  Mound 
College,  1876-81;  Principal  Linsly  Institute.  1881-5;  present  position  since  1885. 
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SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

640   High   St. 

A.  B.  West  Virginia  University.  1883;  A.  M  .  ibid.,  1886;  Graduate  student.  National 
Museum.  1881;  Harvard  University.  1891;  Teacher  of  Language  and  Mathematics, 
Bfartlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  18884;  Principal  Glenville  State  Normal  School.  18&5-90:  Assist- 
tant  in  Geology  West  Virginia  University,  1890-2;  present  position  since  1892. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

146   Willey  St. 

B.  S..  West  Virginia  University.  1877;  M.  S..  ibid.,  1880,  Assistant  in  Preparatory 
School.  West  Virginia  University  1877-91;  Professor  of  Mathematics;  ibid.,  1891-3; 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  1893-4;  present  position  since  1894. 

ROBERT    WILLIAM   DOUTHAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  263   Fife  St. 

A.M.,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1874;  Ph.D..  Roanoke  College,  1877.  Professor  of 
Languages.  Missouri  University  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  1873-84,  President 
Collegiate  Institute  (New  Mexico.)  1884-7;  President  Collegiate  Institute  (Arkan- 
sas.) 1887-9;  Professor  of  Language.  Kentucky  Military  Institute.  1889-90;  President 
Bai-boursville  College.  1890-5:  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, 1895-7.  present  position  since  1897. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Professor   of  Agricultural   Chemistry, 

Vice  Director  and  Chemist  of  tho  West  Virginia   Agricultural 

Experiment  Station.  547  Front  St. 

M.S..  West  Virginia  University  1R9^  Graduate  student  Tohns  Hopkins  University, 
1891-5;  Fellow  in  Chemistry  ibid.  1893  5;  i  bemtet  f  **^t  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  since  1895;  Pr jfess  >r  f  _>re  in^c  hemistry  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1895-7;  present  position  since  13J,;  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Geological  and 
Economic  survey  of  West  Virginia. 

*OKEY  JOHNSON,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Dean   of   the   College  of   Law,  and 

Professor  of  Constitutional    and   International   Law    and   the 

Law  of  Corporations. 

LL.B.  Harvard  University,  1858;  A.M..  Marietta  College.  1874;  Attorney-at-Law.Mid- 
dlebourne.  1858-62.  Parkersburg.  1862-77;  Member  of  West  Virginia  Senate.  1870-1: 
Member  of  West  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention.  1872;  Judge  of  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  1877-90:  President,  ibid.,  1883-90.  Attorney-at-Law, 
Charleston,  1890-5;  present  position  since  1895, 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

466  High  St. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1881;  A.M.,  ibid..  1884;  Principal  Morgantown  Pub- 
lic Schools.  1881-6;  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  and  Pedagogy, 
Marshall  College  State  Normal  School.  1886-96;  Graduate  student.  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, Summer,  1897;  present  position  since  1896. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Professor  of  Agriculture.  234  Prospect   St. 

LL.B.,  Kentucky  University,  1874;  Ph.  B..  Central  Normal  College.  1891;  Ph.D.. 
ibid.,  1893;  M.  S.,  Barboursville  College,  1900:  Student  Kentucky  A.  &  M.  College, 
1874-6;  Member  of  the  W.  Va.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Institute 
Lecturer,  since  1891;  Professor  of  Agriculture  W.  Va.  University.  1891-3;  President 
Barboursville  College,  1896-7;  Regent  W.  Va,  University,  1897;  present  position 
since  1897. 


♦Deceased,  June  16, 1903. 
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FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  B.S.,  M.M.E.,  M.E.,    Professor  of 

Mechanics  and    Applied    Mathematics   and    Superintendent   of 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  156   Foundry   St. 

B.S..  Worcester.  Mas?..  Polytechnic  Institute.  1887;  M.M.E..  Cornell  University, 
1896;  M.E.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  1898;  Director  Mechanical  Department, 
Washing-ton.  D.  C.  High  School.  1887-90;  Superintendent  Trades  School,  Concord 
Junction.  Mass.,  1890-1;  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  West  Virginia  University.  1891-3;  Director.  Indianapolis.  Ind..  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  High  School,  1893-5;  Member  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers;  Member  Society  Adv.  Eng.  Education;  present  position 
since  1897. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE.  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

411    High    St. 

A.B.  West  Virginia  University,  1889;  A.M.  tbid.,  1903.  Assistant  in  Latin  and 
Mathematics.  Preparatory  School.  West  Virginia  University.  1889-96;  Preparatory 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ibid..  1896-8;  Professor  of  Latin, 
1898-1901:  Gradate  student.  Harvard  University  1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Grand   Ave.,   South   Park. 

A.B..  Tufts  College.  1887;  A.M  .  ibid.,  1-ns.  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elo- 
cution. West  Virginia  University,  1898-9;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  1899; 
present  position  since  1903. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRU SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  107  High  St. 

A.B..  Indiana  University.  1891;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1  >-92 :  A.M.  Harvard  University,  1894;  Ph. 
D.,  ibid.,  i>-96:  Instructor  in  German.  Indiana  University.  1-01-3;  Assistant  and  Fel- 
low in  German.  Harvard  University,  1893-1;  Graduate  student  of  University  of  Ber- 
lin 1*96-8;  1900-1901:  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
West  Virginia  University,  1897-9;  present  position  since  1899. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

16  Franklin  Ave. 

Ph.B.. University  of  Michigan.  1893; Ph.D..  ibid..  1899. Assistant  in'Zoology,i'&«tf.,  1893-7; 
Instructor  in  Zoology  ibid.,  1897-9:  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  West  Virginia 
University,  1899-1900;  present  position  since  1900. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

22  Willey  Street. 

Graduate  of  Beaver  Academy.  Entered  the  Union  army  in  1861.  Served  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  West  Virginia  Volunteers  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Appointed  2nd 
Lieut.  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  served  in  that  regiment  until  promoted  Major  in 
May,  1899.  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
Ohio  State  University.  1899-1900;  present  position  since  1900. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG.  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. 107  High  St. 

A. B..  West  Virginia  Universitv.  1886;  A Jt,  ibid.,  1889.  A.M.,  Harvard  University 
1903;  Principal  West  Liberty  state  Normal  School,  1886-93;  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics West  Virginia  University,  1893-1;  Graduate  student.  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer  1898;  Professor  of  Engli-h.  West  Virginia  University,  1894-1901;  Vice- 
President,  ibid,,  1897-9;  Student  Columbian  University,  1900;  present  position  since 
1901. 
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♦CHARLES  CHOLLET,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Romance   Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Eleve  de  lere.  College  de  Geneve.  Switzerland.  1880.  A.B..  Harvard  University. 
1887.  instructor  In  Languages,  Mt.  Beacon  Academy.  Flshkill.  N.  v..  1888;  Profes- 
sor of  Frenoh,  German  and  Greek.  Louisiana  state  University.  1888-91;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Louisiana  State  University;  1891-8;  Principal  of  the  Poydras 
Academy  New  Roads,  La..  1893-7;  Graduate  student.  Columbia  University,  1897- 
1900;  Instructor  in  French.  Latin  and  Greek,  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institue,  New  York 
City;  1898-1900;  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  West 
Virginia  University,  1900-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  670   High   St. 

A.B..  Yale  University,  1879:  LL.D..  Bethany  College,  1901.  Teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Hillman  Academy,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1879-1881;  Principal,  ibid.  1881-86; 
Teacher  in  Preparatory  School,  Richmond,  K.v..  1889-1892;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek.  Central  University.  Richmond,  K.v  ,  1892-3;  Principal  of  Harrodsburg 
Academy.  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  1893-96;  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Bethany  College,  Bethany.  W.  Va.,  1896-1900;  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature, West  Virginia  University,  1900-01;  present  position 
since  1901. 

CLEMENT  ROSS    JONES,  M.M.E.,   Professor    of    Mechanical    En- 
gineering. 229  Kirk  Alley. 

B.S.C.E..  West  Virginia  University,  1894;  M.M.E,,  ibid,  1897:  M.M.E.,  Cornell.  1900 
Associate  Principal,  West  Virginia  College.  1894;  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, West  Virginia  University.  189547;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1897-99;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1899-1901:  Special  Student  in  shop  work,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  Summer.  1893;  Special  Student  Experimental  Engi- 
neering. Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Summer,  1897;  Member  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Present  position  since  1901. 

SIDNEY  LLOYD    WRIGHTSON,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and 
Instructor  in  Voice.  85  Grand  View  Ave. 

Pupil  of  Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare.  Mr.  James  Matthews,  and  Sir  John  Stainer,  of 
London.  Eng.;  Choirister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  Eng.,  1877-85;  Student  in 
Paris.  Berlin,  Milan,  1885-88;  Assistant  Choir  Master  Grace  Episcopal  Church  and  Choir 
Master  All  Saints  Church,  Chicago.  1889-92;  Student  in  London  with  Mr.  Wm. 
Shakespeare,  1897-99:  Musical  Director  Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Musical  Director  Chicago  Choral  Union,  Master  of  Music  Chicago  University 
School,  Private  Studio.  Soloist  in  leading  Western  Choral  and  Musical  Societies 
and  Clubs.  1899-02;  Present  position  since  1902, 

WILL  HAZEN  BOUGHTON,    C.E.,  Professor  of   Civil  Engineering. 

669  Spruce  St. 

B.S.  (C.E.).  University  of  Michigan.  1893;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898;  Assistant  Engineer  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  for  the  C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry  .  and  Bridge  and  Structural 
Draughtsman  for  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Company,  and  others;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  Denison 
University,  1894-1902;  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  ibid.,  1902-03;  pres- 
ent position  since  1903. 

RUSSELL    LOVE.  MORRIS,    C.E.,    Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering.  357  Front  St. 

B.S.C.E,.  West  Virginia  University,  1895;  C.E.,  ibid.,  1898.  Consulting  Engineer, 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Chief  Draughtsman.  West  Virginia  State  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey;  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering.  West  Virginia 
University,  1895-7;  Assistant  Professor  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  1897-1903; 
present  position  since  1903, 

*  Deceased,  August  14,  1903, 
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JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

414  Park  St. 

A. B..  University  of  Nashville.  1889;  A.  B..  Harvard  University.  1893;  Higher  Diploma 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  1899;  A.  M..  Columbia  University,  1899; 
Fellow  in  Education.  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  1899-1900;  Principal 
West  Liberty  State  Normal  School.  180348;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
1901-02;  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  19u2-03;  present  position  since  1903. 

JOHN  LEWIS   SHELDON.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacter- 
iologist of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

413  Park  St. 

B.  Pd,.  B.  Sc.  Ohio  Normal  University.  1895;  B.  Sc.  Unirersity  of  Nebraska.  1899; 
M.  S.  University  of  Nebraska.  1901;  Ph.  D..  ibid.,  1903.  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Mount  Hermon  (Mass.)  School.  1^92-94;  Instructor  in  Botany.  Preparatory  school 
to  the  State  University  (Nebraska)  1898-9;  Acting  Head  of  the  Deparment  of 
Biology.  Nebraska  State  Normal  School.  L899-1900;  Instructor  in  Botany.  University 
of  Nebraska.  1900-1903;  Fellow  in  Botany,  ibid.,  1900-1903;  present  position  since  1903. 

SUSAN    MAXWELL   MOORE,    Dean    of    Women    and    Instructor    on    the 

Piano.  52  University  Driveway. 

Student  in  Peabody  Institute.  Baltimore.  Md.  1878-79;  Teacher  in  Morgantown.  TV . 
Va..  l»r9-bo;  Student  in  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Mass.  (Piano.  Carl. 
Faelten.  Organ.  Geo.  E.  Whiting.)  188547;  Teacher  of  Piano.  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Mass.  1887-91;  Student  in  Berlin  (Piano.  Oscar  Raif)  1891-92;  Teacher  of 
Piano.  Conservatory  of  Music.  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  189283.  Head  of  Piano  Department 
of  Shepardson  College  and  Denison  University.  Granville.  Ohio.  1893-1903;  Summer 
Course  under  Carl  Faelten.  Boston  Bass..  1898  and  in  Faelten  Piano  School,  summer 
of  1901;  present  position  since  1903. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science.  276   Walnut    St. 

B.  S..  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College.  1892;  A.  B..  University  of  Indiana.  1894; 
A.  M.  ibid.,  1895;  Ph.  D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1897;  Teacher  in  Southern 
Indiana  Normal  School.  18904)8;  Assistant  and  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1895-97;  Acting  Professor  of  American  History  and  Constitutional  Law.  Hamilton 
College.  1897-98:  Lecturer  on  Diplomatic  History  and  International  Relations.  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1898-1901;  Director  Bureau  Historical  Research.  Washington. 
D.  C.,  1900-1902;  Associate  Professor  of  European  History.  1902-03:  present  position 
since  1903. 

ANDRE  BEZIAT  DE   BORDES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures.  93  Logan  Ave. 

Honorary  Fellow.  University  of  Chicago,  1898-99:  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago,  1899; 
University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne.  Ecole  des  Chartes.  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes)  1901- 
1902;  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature.  Peninsular  College  of 
Gracia.  Barcelona.  Spain,  1891-92;  Assistant  in  Modern  Languages.  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Macon.  Ga.,  1895-96;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  ibid.,  1886-89;  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages.  Kalamazoo  College  1889-1900;  Lecturer  in  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  1900-01;  Instructor  in  French, 
University  of  Michigan,  1908-03;  present  position  since  1903. 

Delegate  of  the  Alliance  Fancaise;  Member  of  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation; of  the  School  of  Felibres;  and  of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale. 

ANTHONY  W.  CHEZ,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

FREDERICK   LAWRENCE   KORTRIGHT,   D.Sc,   Associate   Professor   of 

Chemistry,  234    Jackson    Ave. 

B.S.,  Cornell  Universty.  1890;  D.  Sc.  ibid..  1895.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid., 
1890-1;  Chemist.  Solvy  Process  Company.  1^91-2;  Assistant  in  Chemistrv.  Cornell 
University.  1893-3;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1893-9;  Graduate  student.  Polv- 
technicum,  Switzerlad.  1899-1900;  and  Technische  Hochschule.  Carlsruhe.  Germany. 
1900;  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  Cornell  University,  1900;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1900-1902;  present  position  since  1902 

JOHN  NATHAN   SIMPSON,   M.D.,   Associate  Professor   of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology.  293  High  St. 

A. B..  University  of  Nashville.  1893;  MJ)..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1902.  First 
Assistant  in  Marshall  College.  1893-7;  Principal  Huntington  High  School. ,1897-8.  In- 
structor in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  1902-03;  present  position  since  1903, 
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JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology. 

457  High  St. 
Graduate.  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1891;  Ph.B.,  Brown  University,  1897 
A.M..  Harvard  University.  1900.  Educational  Director.  Twenty-Third  Street 
Branch.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  New  York  City.  1897-9;  Graduate  student,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 1899-1901;  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature.  University  of 
North  Dakota,  1901-02;  Instructor  in  English  Philology,  1902-03;  present  position 
since  1903. 

WALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMING,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

48  University  Driveway. 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (A.  and  M.  College).  18%;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1897. 
M.  A..  Columbia  University.  1901.  Assistant  in  History.  English  and  Mathematics, 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  1890-97;  Librarian,  ibid.,  1897-98.  1*99-1900;  Instruc- 
tor in  History  and  English,  ibid,,  1899-1900;  Fellow  in  American  History,  Columbia, 
University,  1901-02;  Lecturer  in  History,    ibid.,  1902-03;  present  position  since   1903. 

EDWIN  MAXEY,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

South  Park. 

Ph.B..  Bucknell  University.  1893;  LL.B.,  Chicago  Law  School,  1897;  LL.M.,  ibid., 
1897;  D.  C.  L..  Illinois  College  of  Law,  1898;  Ph.M,,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1899; 
LL.D.,  Illinois  College  of  Law.  1901;  M.  Dip,,  Columbian  University.  1903.  President 
of  Palatinate  College.  1893-94;  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  and  International  Law, 
Illinois  College  of  Law,  1890-99;  Dean  of  Aurora  Law  School,  1898-1900;  Dean  of 
Law  Department  of  Southern  University,  1900-1901;  Teaching  Fellow  in  Juris- 
prudence and  Constitutional  Law,  University  of  "Wisconsin.  1901-02;  Lecturer  on 
Colonial  Law  and  Government}  Columbian  University,  1902-03;  present  position 
since  1903. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

107  High  St. 

Student,  The  Cowels  Art  School,  Boston,  1889-90;  pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Paris.  1891-93;  student.  Academie  Julien  and  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Paris;  Special  student,  Harvard  University;  Studio  and  Instructor,  Boston, 
and  Hinsdale,  N,  H.;  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  1900-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

•CLYDE  RANDOLPH,  A.B.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 412   High   St. 

A. B.,  West  Virginia  University.  1900;  M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1901.  Draftsman. 
The  Gray-Blaisdell  Company,  1901;  Chief  Draftsman,  ibid.,  1902;  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  1902-03;  present  position  since  1903, 

C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

373  Spruce  St. 

A.B.,  McKendree  University,  1895;  A.B..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1897;  private 
pupil  of  Leland  T.  Powers,  1895-98  (summers).  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University.  1895-6;  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  School  of 
Oratory,  1896-7;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Denison  University.  1897-8;  Impersonator 
under  the  management  of  the  Central  Lyceum  Bureau  since  1898;  Professor  of  Ora- 
tory and  Elocution,  Denison  University,  1901-03;  present  position  since  1903. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Com- 
mercial Practice,  and  Principal  of  the  Commercial  School. 

306  University  Ave. 

LL.  B.,  West  Virginia  Universitv;  Instructor  Methodist  Conference 
Seminary,  Buckhannon,  1891-2;  Instructor,  West  Virginia  Business 
College,  1892-3;  Instructor  Northwestern  Academy,  Clarksburg,  1893-4; 
Instructor,  Central  Commercial  College,  Cumberland,  Md.,  1894-5; 
Principal,  Western  College  of  Commerce,  1895;  present  position  since 
1895. 

♦Deceased  May  16,  1904. 
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EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Spruce  St. 
Graduate  Morgantown  Female  Seminary,  1876;  student  in  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Wilkinson's  studio,  Wheeling-,  18S1-2;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Wheeling  Female  College,,  1883-4;  Student  in  Carl  Hecker 
Art  School,  New  York  City,  1884-5;  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Summer  Chautauqua,  1885-8;  private  studio,  Wheeling, 
1889-94;  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Mrs.  M.  Stephen  Hart's 
School  for  Young  Ladies,   1894-7;  present  position  since  1897. 

BENJAMIN  GRAEFF  PRINTZ,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Instructor 
in  Physical  Training. 

Student,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University;  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Wittenberg 
College,   1892-8;  present  position  since  1898. 

FREDERHCK  PHILIP  RUHL,  D.V.S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science. 

D.V.S.,  American  Veterinary  College,  New  York,  1894.  Practicing 
veterinary  medicine  since  1884;  Consulting  Veterinarian,  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Agriculture  since  1896;  present  position  since 
1899. 

ROSS   SPENCE,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments.  165  High  St. 

Graduate,  Universitj*  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1897; 
pupil  of  Emanuel  Wirth,  Berlin,  1897-1900;  Member  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  B.M.,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

442  High  St. 

Graduate,  Virginia  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1893;  B.M.,  ibid.,  1894. 
Instructor  in  Piano  Department,  ibid.,  1893-4;  graduate  student,  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  1895-6;  Assistant  on  the  Piano,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,   1897-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

•WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  MORGAN,  B.S.Agr.,  Assistant  Horticulturist 
and  Instructor  in  Botany. 

B.S.Agr.,  Cornell  University,  1902.  Assistant  in  Horticulture  and  Bot- 
any, ibid.,  1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  Ph.B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomv. 

293  High  St. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903. 
Resident  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  1900-1901;  present  position  since  1903. 

ALBERT  LeROY  ANDREWS,  AM..,  Instructor  in  German. 

378  Spruce  St. 
A.B.,  Williams  College,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902;  A.M.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1903;  Teacher  of  Languages,  Thetford  Academy,  Thetford,  Vt.; 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  German,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  1901-02. 

CHARLES   COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

346  Spruce' St. 
Student  of  University  of  Virginia,  1877-81;  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope, 1881-83;  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Maupin's  University 
School,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  1885-88;  A.B.,  (extra  ordinem).  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1888;  Graduate  student,  ibid.,  1896-8;  Principal  of 
Private  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1889-94;  Principal  of  Elkton,  Maryland, 
Academy,  1896-99;  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Boys'  University 
School  of  Baltimore,  1S99-1900;  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages, 
1901-03;  present  position  since,  1903. 

RUDOLF  WERTIME,  Instructor  on  the  Piano.  457  High  St. 

Pupil  in  the  Royal  High  School  cf  Music,  Berlin,  1894-1898,  where  for 
four  years  his  instructors  were  Professors  Raif,  Bargiel,  Wolff  and 
Von  Herzogenberg;  Teacher  in  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  New 
York,  1898-1900;  Post  Graduate  work  with  Conrad  Ansorge,  Berlin, 
1900-1901;  present  position  since  1903. 
♦Deceased,  July  6,  1903. 
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WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 

307  University  Driveway. 
B.S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  ibid 
1899-1900,  and  Tulane  University,  1902-03;  Instructor  in  Breeds  of 
Live  Stock  and  Dairying,  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
1901-02;  Instructor  in  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Stock  Feeding  and  Stock 
Breeding,  Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1902-03;  present  posi- 
tion since  1903. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  B.S.  Agr.,A.M.,  Instructor  in  Botany 
and  Assistant  Horticulturist.  375  Spruce  St. 

B.S.Agr.,  West  Virginia  University,  1896;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1900;  Instructor 
In  Science  Lee  Military  Academy,  1896-9;  Fellow  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dent West  Virginia  University,  1899-1901;  Acting  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture, University  of  Missouri,  1901-2;  Fellow  in  Horticulture,  Cornell 
University,  1902-3;  present  position  since  1903. 

ELIZABETH  LEE  WHITESCARVER,  Assistant  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 156  Willey  St. 

Student  in  Commercial  School,  West  Virginia  University,  1895-7;  pres- 
ent position  since  1897. 

♦SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902;  Fel- 
low in   Pvhetoric  and   Elocution,   West   Virginia  University,   1899-1900; 
present  position  since  1900. 

MARTHA  BROCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. Spruce  St. 
A.M.,  Morgantown  Collegiate  Institute;  Professor  of  the  English  and 
Latin  Literatures,  Beaver  College,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  1879-1892; 
private  school  of  Literature  and  History  at  Morgantown  1893-1901; 
present  position  since  1901. 

*  ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1901;  Instructor  in 
Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School,  1899;  Fellow  in  German,  West 
Virginia  University,   1899-1901;  present  position  since  1901. 

BERTHA  CLELAND  BROWNING,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  68  Beverly  Ave. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1900;  A.M.,  ibid..  1902:  present  position 
since  1901. 

♦WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITHAM,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geology. 

92  Beverly  Ave. 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1900;  A.M.,  Cornell 
University,  1901;  Fellow  in  Physics,  West  Virginia  University,  1899- 
1900;  present  position  since  1901. 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English.  375  Spruce  St. 

A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1896;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Sciences,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1896-7; 
Instructor  in  German  and  Latin,  Marietta  Academy,  1897-8;  Instruc- 
tor in  English,  Parkersburg  High  School,  1898-1902;  present  position 
since  1902. 

EMILIE  JENKS  BRAY,  Assistant  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 

Diploma  from  Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  1902.  Student  at  Klindworth 
Scharuenka  Conservatory,  Chorister  in  St.  George's  Church  and  Pupil 
of  de  Pachmann  in  Berlin,  Germany,  1895-7;  Student  of  Madame  Maas- 
Tapper,  Carl  Faelton  and  Ernest  Douglas  in  Boston,  1898-9;  Organist 
and  Choir  Director  in  charge,  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Sommer- 
ville,  Church  of  Our  Redeemer,  Lexington,  St.  James  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Grace  Church,  Medford,  Mass.,  1899-1902;  Assistant  in 
Faelton  Pianoforte  School,  1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Assistant  in  Harmony,  Theory,  Mu- 
sical History,  Sight  Reading,  and  Ear  Training,  and  Assistant 
on  the  Piano.  Madera  Hotel. 

Student  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  1891-2;  Pupil  of  von 
Westernhagen,  Philadelphia,  1893;  Pupil  of  Elisa  Mazzucato  Young  In 
Harmony,  1897-1901;  Student  in  Sherwood  School  of  Music,  1901-02; 
Accompanist  in  Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson's  Studio,  Chicago,  1901-02; 
present  position  since  1902. 
♦Absent  on  leave,  1903-04. 
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FRANCIS  CLYDE  HEROD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

120  High  St. 
A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903;  present  position  since  1903. 

DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Math- 
ematics. 670  High  St. 
A.B..  Bethany  College,  1900;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,"  1902; 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Bethany  College,  1899-1900;  graduate 
student,  West  Virginia  University,  1900-1901;  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  Preparatory  Branch  of  West  Virginia  University  at 
Montgomery,  1901-03;  present  position  since  1903. 

WILLIAM  EWIN  PARSONS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903;  present  position  since  1903. 

MRS.  ANTHONY  W.  CHEZ,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical    Training      for 
Women. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engi- 
neer. 181  First  St. 
Apprentice,  Fairchild,  Lawhead  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders,  1887-90; 
Blacksmith,  Tygart  Mfg.  Co.,  1890-92;  special  student,  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  summer  1897;  Head  Stationary  Engineer,  National  Export 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  fall  1899;  present  position  since  1892. 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  the  Machine  Shop. 

487  Spruce  St. 
Apprentice  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Machine  Shop  at  Grafton,  1887-91;  machinist, 
B.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  and  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  1891-93;  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Co.,  Horton,  Kas.,  1893-95;  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  1895-97; 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  1898;  Foreman  B.  &  O.  Erecting  Shop, 
Grafton  W.  Va.,  1899-1902;  present  position  since  1902. 

*ASHBEL  FARCHILD.  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

Student,  Monongalia  Academy,  1S46-7;  Senior  Partner,  Fairchild,  Law- 
head  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders,  1852-90;  President  and  Manager  Tygart 
Mfg  Co.,  1890-98;  Member  Board  of  Education,  Morgantown  Independ- 
ent District,  1868-77,  1881-95,  189S ;  present  position  since  1901. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  LYONS,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

W.  A.  MESTREZAT,  Assistant  on  Wind  Instruments. 

South  Morgantown. 
Pupil  of  W.  H.  Stowe,  G.  Oeschsle  and  F.  B.  Heuher;  Member  .21st  U. 
S.  Infantry  Band;  Band  Master.  1st  W.  Va.,  Vol.  Infantry  in  Spanisu 
War,  and  30th  U.  S.  Vol.  Infantry  in  Philippines. 

FRANCES  THOMAS  GORDON,  Assistant  in  Voice. 

Pupil  of  Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Chicago,  1901-02. 

JAMES  EDGAR  LAREW,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

ELIZABETH  WILLEY  HARTIGAN,  Teacher  on  the  Mandolin. 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Rudy,  1898-99;  Pupil  at  the  Harrison  Randolph  School, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1899-1900;  Pupil  of  Professor  Spence,  1900-1901;  pres- 
ent position  since  1903. 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBETN,  Acting  Foreman  of  the  Wood  Shop.  Grand  Ave. 

Graduate,  Lebanon  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  1894;  Apprentice.  Orr, 
Painter  &  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  1895-8;  Pattern  Maker,  Harrisburg  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Co.,  1898-9;  same,  Robert  Wetherel  &  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  1899;  same,  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  1899-1900; 
Foreman  of  Pattern  Shop,  Blairsdell  Mach'y  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  1900- 
03;  present  position  since  1903. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 

HENRY  AUGUSTIN  BEERS,  M.  A.,  (Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Yale  University),  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Summer 
School,  1903. 
CHARLES  W.  KENT,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  (Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Virginia),  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in 
Summer  School,  1903. 
•Deceased,  December  13,  1903. 
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SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  (Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Instruction 
in  Chicago  Normal  School),  Lecturer  on  Education  in  Summer 
School,  100.3. 

RUDOLPH  REX  REEDER,  Ph.  D.,  (New  York  City),  Lecturer  on  Educa- 
tion in  Summer  School,  1003. 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENCE,  (Director  of  Piano  Department  in  National 
Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C.,)  Instructor  on  Piano  and 
Organ  in  Summer  School,  1003. 

ANTON  KASPAR,  (Concert  Master  of  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington, 
D.  C),  instructor  on  Violin  in  Summer  School,  1003. 

ISRAEL  CHARLES  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  (State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia), 
Lecturer  on  Geology  in  Summer  School,  PJ03. 

LIBRARY  STAFF. 
PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN,  A.M.,  Librarian.  125  Foundry  St. 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1895;  B.L.S.,  New  York  State  Library  School, 
1902.  Instructor  in  Lnglish,  Va.ssar  College,  1895-97;  Instructor  in 
English,  Wellesley  College,  1897-99;  Assistant  in  charge  of  History 
Division,  New  York  State  Library,  1901-02;  present  position  since  1902. 

WILLIAM  WINFRED  SMITH,  A.  B.,  First  Assistant  Librarian. 

507  Highland  Ave. 
Graduate  Marshall  College,  1896;  Principal  Kenova  Public  Schools, 
1897-98;  A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1902;  Principal  Morgantown 
High  School,  1902-3;  Second  Assistant  Librarian  West  Virginia  Univ- 
ersity, 1899-1902;  present  position  since  1903. 

INA  FORREST  NELSON,  Second  Assistant  Librarian.         220  Kirk  Alley. 

Instructor  in  History  in  Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  1892-3;  stu- 
dent West  Virginia  University  and  Assistant  in  the  Library,  1901-2; 
Graduate  Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  1903;  Cataloguer  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Library,  June,   1903;  present  position  since  1903. 

KATHERINE  CLIFTON  HEDRICK,  Assistant  in  Law  Library. 

Private  Secretary  to  President  of  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  1896-1901;  Legal  Reporter  of  the  Law  Journal  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Association,   1897-1901;  present  position  since  1903. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION    STAFF. 
JAMES  H.  STEWART,  Director  and  Agriculturist.  11§  Willey  St. 

BERT  .HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Vice  Director  and  Chemist.       547  Front  St. 

.  Horticulturist. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.  D.,  Plant  Pathologist.  413    Park    St. 
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WEST   VIRGINIA   UNIVERSITY, 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  organization  consists  of  the  following  colleges  and 
schools: 

I.  The  College  of  Arta  and  Sciences. 

II.  The  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

m.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  The  College  of  Law. 

V.  The  College  of  Medicine. 

VI.  The  School  of  Music. 

VTI.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Vlll.  The  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

LX.  The  Summer  School. 

X.  The  Commercial  School. 

XI.  The  Preparatory  Schools. 

FOUNDATION  AND  LOCATION. 

In  1814  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  incorporating 
Monongalia  Academy,  and  locating  it  at  Morgantown.  The  first  build- 
ing was  a  one-story  brick  structure,,  divided  into  two  rooms.  In  1828 
this  building  was  sold,  and  a  two-story  brick  building  erected.  As  a 
(farther  endowment,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passei  an  act  authorizing 
the  trustees  of  the  Academy  to  raise  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  lottery, 
and  the  drawings  for  this  lottery  were  conducted  January  26,  1832.  In 
later  years  the  Monongalia  Academy  became  an  institution  of  wide  repu- 
tation, drawing  students  at  one  time  from  fourteen  states.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  it  was  the  leading  school  in  Virginia  west  of  the 
mountains. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  states  to  establish  "colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts."  In  1864  this  act  was  extended  to  the  new  state  of  West 
Virginia,  and  in  1867  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College  was  founded. 
The  trustees  of  the  Monogalia  Academy  gave  to  the  state  all  of  the 
real  estate  and  personal  effects  of  the  Academy.  The  building  and 
grounds  of  Woodburn  Seminary,  a  school  for  girls  at  Morgantown,  were 
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also  donated,  and  the  new  College  succeeded  the  old  academy  and  Semi- 
nary, inheriting  an  honorable  record  and  much  good  will.  The  first  fac- 
ulty meeting  was  held  August  20,  1867,  and  on  September  2  of  that  year 
the  school  was  formally  opened.  In  1868  the  name  of  the  new  institution 
was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Morgantown,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  the  county  seat  of  Monon- 
galia county,  and  is  a  beautiful  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  on 
the  Monongahela  river  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  103  miles 
east  of  Wheeling,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  the 
modern  conveniences  of  natural  gas,  waterworks,  electric  lights  and  street 
railway,  and  local  and  long  distance  telephones,  and  is  noted  for  its  health- 
ful conditions,  physical,  social  and  moral.  There  are  churches  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations  in  the  town  :  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Protestant,  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Christian 
and  Roman  Catholic.     There  are  no  saloons  in  Morgantown. 

Few  institutions  of  learning  have  more  attractive  natural  sites.  The 
University  grounds  border  the  Monongahela  river,  and  afford  a  most 
picturesque  outlook.  The  campus  comprises  about  twenty-five  acres. 
The  University  also  has  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment   Station  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

FUNDS. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  University  are  derived  from  the 
following  sources  :  (1)  Interest  on  the  land  grant  endowment  of 
$114,750  ;  (2)  the  Morrill  fund  ;  (3)  the  Hatch  fund  ;  (4)  biennial 
appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature;  (5)  fees  and  tuition,  the  latter 
being  paid  only  by  students  from  other  states. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Woodburn  Hall,  a  three  story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
and  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  laboratories.  The  third  floor  of  this  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Music. 

2.  Martin  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms 
%nd  society  halls. 

3.  Science  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 
the  museum  of  Geology  and  Paleontology,  and  also  the  President's  office. 

4.  Commencement  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building,  containing  a  com- 
modious chapel,  with  1,500  seats,  and  the  gymnasium. 

5.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  two-story  building,  containing 
laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and  offices. 

6.  An  Armory  and  Drill  Hall  for  the  Military  Department. 

7.  A  Mechanical  Hall,  occupied  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 
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8.  A  Library  Building,  containing  the  general  library,  reading     and 
seminar  rooms. 

9.  The  Woman's  Hall,  or  dormitory  for  young  women  students. 

10.  Fife  Cottage,  containing  lecture  rooms. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  various  buildings  on  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  farm. 

The  first  eight  of  the  buildings  mentioned  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 


The  Library  is  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  every  week  day  during 
term  time,  except  Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  day,  New  Year's  day,,  and 
the  Fourth  of  July.  On  Sundays  the  Library  is  open,  for  readers  only, 
from  2  to  5  P.  M.  During  the  summer  vacation  it  is  open  on  week  days 
from  8  to  11  A.  M. 

All  officers  and  students  and,  under  special  restrictions,  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  University,  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  from  the 
Library  for  home  use,  two  volumes  being  allowed  at  one  time.  Direct  ac- 
cess is  permitted  to  the  shelves  in  the  stack  as  well  as  in  the  reading  and 
reference  rooms,  and  students  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  studied  as  far  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Library.  The  most  important  books  used  in  connection  with 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  kept  on  reserve  shelves  in  the  reference  room 
for  more  convenient  access. 

A  card  catalogue,  shelf  list,  and  other  bibliographic  aids  are  provided, 
and  the  librarians  are  ready  at  all  times  to  give  assistance  in  research  and 
investigation. 

The  Library  contains  about  22,000  volumes,  including  4,000  govern- 
ment documents.  Present  appropriations  provide  for  an  annual  increase 
of  about  1,300  volumes.  One  hundred  and  sixty  periodicals  are  subscribed 
for,  including  publications  of  societies  and  scientific  journals,  and  most  of 
the  county  papers  of  the  state  are  sent  to  the  reading  room. 

There  is  a  special  library  belonging  to  the  Law  Department,  contain- 
ing 2,000  volumes,  located  in  Woodburn  Hall;  and  the  Willey  Library,  a 
valuable  collection  of  about  1.500  volumes  donated  to  the  University  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Senator  W.  T.  Willey,  will  be  placed  in  the  document  room 
and  opened  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  shelving  is  completed. 

The  library  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  containing  valu- 
able sets  of  chemical  journals  and  other  technical  material,  may  also  b« 
consulted  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  handsome  new  Library  Building,  erected  by  the  state,  was  open- 
ed for  use  in  January,  1903,  and  has  supplied  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  University.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  fire-proof,  and  contains  ample  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  which  are  abundantly  lighted  and  well  furnished 
with  modern  library  appliances.     The  book  room  is  supplied  with  metal 
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stacks,  which  will  hold  20,000  volumes.     A  second  story  is  soon  to  be  added 
to  the  stack,  doubling  its  capacity. 

On  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  rooms  for  government  docu- 
ments and  for  seminaries.  These  are  not  yet  completely  furnished,  but 
will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  ready  for  use. 
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DEPARTMENTAL   EQUIPMENTS. 


ANATOMY. 


The  lecture  room  contains  a  considerable  collection  of  osteological  ma- 
terial, mounted  and  unmounted,  models,  etc.  The  dissecting  room  has 
tables  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  students  at  one  time.  The  Anatomi- 
cal Law  of  West  Virginia  furnishes  ample  material  for  practical  work  and 
every  student  is  given  opportunity  for  the  dissection  of  the  whole  body  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  students'  astronomical  observatory  has  recently  been  erected  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  University  campus.  The 
dome  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  similar  in  construction  to  the 
Hough  type.  It  is  equipped  with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  five  and  one- 
half  inches  aperture,  and  six  feet  focal  length,  mounted  equatoriaHy  on  an 
iron  pier,  and  driven  by  clock-work  mechanism.  The  telescope  is  provided 
with  an  assortment  of  eyepieces  of  high  and  low  powers,  with  fittings  for 
different  kinds  of  work.  For  illustrating  the  lectures,  a  carefully  selected 
assortment  of  lantern  slides,  drawings,  maps,  diagrams  and  models,  has 
been  obtained,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  apparatus  lent  by  other  de- 
partments. The  library  contains  the  principal  hand-books  and  treatises 
in  each  section  of  descriptive  and  mathematical  astronomy,  together  with 
the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  files  of  "Popular  Astronomy" 
and  the  Astrophysical  Journal,  and  the  bulletins  from  Harvard,  Lick  and 
Yerkes  observatories. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

The  laboratory  for  bacteriology  and  plant  pathology  is  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Experiment  Station  building.  It  is  provided  with  gas  and 
electricity,  and  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  equipped  with  apparatus  suf- 
ficient for  present  needs,  including  sterilizers,  outoclavs,  incubators,  mi- 
croscopes and  accessories,  and  the  usual  glassware.  Additional  appara- 
tus is  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
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BOTANY. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  Bausch  and  Lomb  micro- 
scopes; hand  lenses;  microtome;  standard  stains  and  chemicals,  and  ap- 
paratus; special  physiological  apparatus  including  centrifugal  machine, 
clinostat,  auxanometer,  devices  for  the  automatic  registration  of  transpi- 
ration and  photosynthesis,  and  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  res- 
piration; and  a  large  collection  of  alcholic  histological  material.  The  De- 
partment of  Botany  has  always  been  granted  any  needed  use  of  the  green- 
houses of  the  Experiment  Station. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  this  department  are  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  Science  Hall,  and  consist  of  a  lecture  room  and  two  large  laboratories. 
Connected  with  these  are  a  dark  room,  a  weighing  room,  and  a  preparation 
room.  The  laboratories  afford  working  space  for  sixty-five  students  at  a 
time  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  gas  and  the  chemicals 
and  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work.  This  apparatus  includes  a 
large  number  of  pieces  used  in  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  science  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  expensive  instruments  used  in 
analytical  work.  An  excellent  collection  of  the  latest  text  and  reference 
books  is  kept  within  easy  reach  of  the  students  and  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  laboratory  outfit  as  complete  and  ample  as  possible. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  material  equipment  of  this  department  consists  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering laboratory  equipped  with  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  instruments 
for  instruction  in  engineering  believed  to  be  complete  and  modern,  consist- 
ing of  transits,  levels,  theodolites,  surveyors'  compasses,  aneroid  barome- 
ters, plane  table,  solar  compass,  sextant  clinometers,  odometer,  pendome- 
ters,  telemeters,  prismatic  compass,  hand  levels,  a  full  collection  of  drawing 
instruments,  blue  printing  outfit,  complete  set  of  United  States  standard 
weights  and  measures,  testing  machines  for  testing  strength  of  materials, 
as  wood,  iron  steel,  stone,  cement,  mortar,  etc.;  a  drawing  room  containing 
a  large  number  of  descriptive  geometry  models  and  models  of  bridges,  fur- 
naces and  many  other  structures,  and  a  large  number  of  wood  and  plaster 
casts  and  models  pertaining  to  descriptive  geometry,  architecture,  etc. 
The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  described  below,  is  of  great 
value  to  students  in  the  engineering  courses. 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Commercial  School  has  recently  been  fitted  out  with  modern  com- 
mercial school  furniture,  including  three  banking  counters  and  office  desks, 
and  an   equipment   for  the  most   extensive  business   practice.     Ten   new 
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Smith  Premier  typewriters  have  been  added  to  the  Typewriting  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  students. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  equipment  of  the  Entomological  Department  includes  collections 
of  fruit  tree  and  farm  and  garden  insects  sufficient  for  illustration  in  the 
courses  in  economic  entomology.  The  apparatus  for  collecting,  breeding, 
mounting,  preserving  and  studying  specimens  is  complete.  The  microscopic 
outfit  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  any  class  of  study  in  this  line.  The  pho- 
tographic department  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  requirements  of  en- 
tomological and  other  work. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  equipment  for  purposes  of  illustrative  teaching  in  this  subject 
consists  of  many  thousands  of  fossils,  casts  and  models,  a  good  collection 
of  minerals,  specimens  of  all  of  the  important  building  stones,  and  Ward's 
College  Collection  in  Paleontology,  showing  the  advancement  from  the 
early  forms  of  life  to  those  of  the  present  time.  The  University  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal  producing  region,  within  five  miles  of  the 
western  fold  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  oil  and  gas  wells  are  but 
a  short  distance  away.  The  natural  facilities,  therefore,  for  the  study  of 
geology  are  unsurpassed. 

GMYNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  includes  all  of  the  first  story  of  Commencement  Hall, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands,  vaulting,  hor- 
izontal, traveling  and  parallel  bars;  finger,  wrist  and  hand  machines;  fly- 
ing rings,  chest  and  intercostal  machines,  quarter  circle,  adjustable  ladder, 
climbing  ladder,  plain  rope  trapeze,  traveling  rings,  striking  bags  and 
drum,  boxing  gloves,  hammer  and  shot,  heavy  bells,  medicine  ball,  lockers, 
large  plunge  bath  and  shower  baths,  horse,  batteau  boards,  jumping  stand- 
ards, stands,  and  basket  ball  outfit. 

Young  women  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  Gymnasium  as  young 
men,  certain  hours  being  reserved  and  regular  classes  formed  for  them.. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Practical  instruction  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
and  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  provided  for  in  the  equipment  of  Me- 
chanical Hall.  Standard  measures  and  calculating  instruments,  laboratory 
appliances  and  apparatus  are  provided  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  ex- 
perimental work  in  engineering. 

The  electric  light  and  power  plant  of  the  University  is  located  in  the 
Mechanical  Hall.     The  boilers,   triple-expansion   engines,   condensers,   and 
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electrical  machinery,  as  well  as  the  motive-power  machinery  of  the  shop, 
have  been  especially  selected  and  arranged  for  experimental  work  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  In  the  drawing  room,  models  of  the 
typical  valve-gears  are  used  for  instruction.  Samples  of  raw  materials  and 
of  manufactured  products  are  collected,  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  engi- 
neering museum.  Such  machine  tools  and  work-shop  appliances  for  work- 
ing wood  and  metal,  as  well  as  small  tools,  stock  and  material,  are  sup- 
plied as  will  enable  the  work  of  instruction  to  be  carried  on  efficiently  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts. 

PHYSICS. 

The  department  of  Physics  has  its  lecture  room  and  laboratories  in 
Science  Hall.  A  large  room  on  the  basement  floor  of  this  building  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  and  equipped  with  apparatus  for  individ- 
ual experimental  work.  Work  of  this  character  is  required  of  students  in 
every  regular  course  given  in  the  department. 

The  apparatus  for  electrical  measurements  and  test  work  is  especially 
well  selected  and  of  superior  quality.  Students  in  electrical  subjects  have 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved forms  of  apparatus  for  measurement  of  current  resistance,  electro- 
motive force,  quantity,  capacity,  induction,  etc. 

The  lecture  table  equipment  is  also  quite  extensive.  The  laboratory 
is  open  for  the  use  of  students  every  afternoon  except  Saturday,  All 
laboratory  work  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Zoological  Laboratory  comprises  two  laboratory  rooms  and  a 
small  room  for  mammals.  The  laboratory  rooms  have  about  1600  feet  of 
floor  spa*e,  are  lighted  by  north  windows,  and  are  furnished  with  ebonized 
oak  tables,  dust  proof  cases  for  apparatus  and  ample  shelves  and  drawers. 
The  rooms  are  provided  with  gas  on  all  the  tables,  Welsbach  and  electric 
lights  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  laboratory  will  accom- 
modate thirty-two  students  at  one  time. 

There  is  a  good  equipment  of  microscopes,  including  a  large  Zeiss  mi- 
croscope fitted  with  apochromatic  objectives  and  compensating  eyepieces, 
dissecting  microscopes,  a  Minot- Zimmerman  microtome,  a  parraffin  bath 
of  special  design  accommodating  twenty-two  workers,  incubator,  water- 
still,  and  the  usual  minor  apparatus,  glassware,  and  re-agents  for  class 
work  and  investigation.  There  is  a  set  of  Ziegler's  wax  models  of  the  chick 
and  a  number  of  Auzoux  models,  including  the  large  model  of  the  human 
brain.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  fishes  and  amphibia,  and  a  constant- 
ly increasing  number  of  anatomical  and  enibryological  preparations. 

The  laboratory  is  well  provided  with  the  means  for  studying  living 
animals  and  their  development,  there  being  an  open  air  aquarium  twenty- 
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three  feet  long,  and  indoors  one  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  twelve  of 
smaller  size  for  frogs,  turtles,  etc.,  and  provision  is  made  for  maintaining 
sixteen  small  aquaria  and  hatching  jars  with  running  water.  * 

For  lecture  purposes  there  is  a  Colt  projection  lantern  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  lantern  slides. 

The  library  contains  recent  ipmortant  boooks  of  reference,  a  few  mon- 
ographs of  special  groups,  full  files  of  several  and  the  current  issues  of  a 
large  number  of  the  more  important  morphological  and  physilogical 
journals.  The  most  important  books  are  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  con- 
venient reference. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  active  Christian  vrork 
among  its  own  members  and  of  promoting  the  spiritual  growth  of  all  the 
young  men  of  the  University. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening  at  6:15  in  the  Assoc- 
iation room.  All  young  men  of  the  Univesity  who  are  members  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches  are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  the  Association;  and 
young  men  who  are  not  connected  with  any  church  may  become  associate 
members.  A  four  years'  course  of  Bible  study  is  maintained  by  the  As- 
sociation.   Delegates  are  sent  each  year  to  the  various  student  conventions. 

An  Advisory  Board  chosen  by  the  Association  and  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  prominent  business  men  of  the  town  and  students,  has 
general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  organized  April  19, 
1900.  Membership  is  open  to  young  women  of  the  University  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  stated  above  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Regular  devotional  meet- 
ings are  held  every  Friday  at  4  P.  M.  in  Columbian  Hall. 

THE  CENTRAL  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE. 

This  organization  at  present  consists  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of  Indiana,  Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  West  Virginia  University.  The  object  of  this 
League  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  oratory  among  college  students 
and  to  foster  an  interest  in  public  speaking  by  holding  contests  in  oratory 
at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  League.  The  annual  contest  of  the  Lea- 
gue is  held  the  third  Friday  in  May. 

At  a  final  contest  held  on  the  first  Friday  evening  in  February,  the  stu- 
dent who  wins  first  honors  is  chosen  to  represent  the  University  in  the  an- 
nual contest  of  the  League.  For  regulations  governing  the  preliminary  con- 
tests and  for  further  information  students  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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OTHER     SOCIETIES. 

1.  The  Columbian  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Friday 
night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University. 

2.  The  Parthenon  Literary  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Friday 
night  in  its  own  hall  in  Martin  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University. 

3.  The  Debating  Club.  Regular  meeting  at  7:30  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning, in  room  11,  Woodburn  Hall.  Its  purpose  is  the  logical  discussion  of 
political  and  economic  questions.  Membership  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

4.  The  Choral  Society.  Regular  meetings  every  Tuesday  at  7:30  P. 
M.,  in  Commencement  Hall.  Membership  open  to  all  students  in  the  School 
of  Music  and  all  others  interested. 

5.  The  Athletic  Association.  Organized  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  developing  the  athletic  interests  of  the  University.  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia.  Membership  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

6.  The  Students  Publishing  Association.  Organized  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  the  college  papers.  At  present  there  are  published  the  Ath- 
enaeum, a  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  Monongalian,  a  quarterly  literary 
magazine. 

7.  The  Engineering  Society.  Regular  meetings  the  first  and  third  Fri- 
day nights  of  each  month  in  room  14,  Science  Hall.  Membership  open  to 
all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  The  Aurora  Grange,  Number  372,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Regular 
meetings  every  Tuesday  night  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Membership  open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
others  who  may  be  elected. 

PRIZES. 

All  contestants  in  any  of  the  contests  in  oratory,  declamation,  or  de- 
bate, must  have  received  credit  for  at  least  one  course  in  Elocution.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  Collegiate  contests,  inter-society  and  other,  but  not  to 
contests  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

No  composition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  submitted  in  competition 
for  two  prizes. 

Only  undergraduate  students  are  eligible  for  any  prize  offered. 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  any  contest  who  has  not  been  a 
resident  student  in  this  University  for  at  least  one  quarter  preceding  the 
quarter  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  who  is  not  a  resident  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  in  the  University  in  the  quarter  in  which  the  con- 
test is  held. 

No  successful  contestant  may  become  a  second  time  a  competitor  for 
the  same  prize. 
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THESES. 

If  a  thesis  is  required  by  the  class  officer  of  a  candidate  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  the  student  will  observe  the  following  regulations: 

Theses  must  be  typewritten  with  black  non-copying  record  ink  on 
Crane's  Japanese  linen  paper,  of  quality  24  pounds  to  the  ream,  folio  size. 
This  paper,  of  right  quality  and  correct  size,  viz.,  8x10  inches,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  University  book  room,  or  at  any  bookstore  in  Morgantown. 
/A  margin  of  one  and  one-fourth  inches  must  be  left  at  the  left  edge  of 
each  sheet,  and  a  margin  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  the  other  edges.  The 
title  page  should  follow,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  sample  title  page  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  Library. 

When  the  thesis  is  typewritten  and  ready  for  binding,  the  student 
will  secure  the  written  approval  of  the  professor  under  whose  direction 
the  thesis  has  been  prepared  and  the  Librarian's  receipt  for  the  thesis  fee. 
The  thesis  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Classification  and 
Grades.  The  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  date  on  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  will  not  receive  a  thesis 
from  any  student  until  he  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four  college 
courses. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  students  are  required  to  observe  are 
few,  simple  and  reasonable — punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance  upon 
all  required  exercises;  reasonable  diligence  in  the  performance  of  the  work 
prescribed;  abstinence  from  drinking,  gambling,  and  like  gross  vices;  and 
civil,  orderly  conduct  generally. 

Students  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  comply  with  these  requirements  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  University. 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  in  charge  of  the  University  Council. 

CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 

The  regular  University  work  of  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Saturday, 
begins  with  Chapel  exercises.  These  exercises  consist  of  singing,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  The  service  is  conducted  by  the  Chaplain  of 
the  University,  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him.  The  singing  is  in  charge 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  In  addition  to  these  exercises,  the 
Chaplain  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  each  quarter  on  such  subjects  as  the 
origin,  structure,  literature,  history,  languages,  versions,  institutions,  per- 
sonages, influences,  etc.,  of  the  Bible.  Students  who  enroll  for  these  cours- 
es and  comply  with  such  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  th  Chap- 
lain, are  given  credit  for  one-third  of  a  course  for  each  quarter.  Appro- 
priate text  books  are  used  in  addition  to  the  lectures. 


Attendance  upon  Chapel  exercises  is  voluntary;  but  patrons  of  the 
University  who  wish  the  students  under  their  charge  to  attend  these  ex- 
ercises may  have  them  enrolled  by  making  such  desire  known  to  the  Uni- 
versity Chaplain. 

CHURCH  HALLS. 

Several  religious  denominations  have  manifested  an  active  interest  in 
establishing  church  halls  in  Morgantown  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
homes  for  students  during  their  stay  in  the  University. 

The  Episcopal  Hall  was  established  in  1895  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W. 
Peterkin,  Bishop  of  West  Virginia,  to  provide  a  home  for  young  men  study- 
ing for  the  ministry  under  his  direction,  and  for  any  other  students  of  the 
University  who  may  choose  to  reside  there.  He  did  this  in  preference  to 
establishing  a  separate  church  college,  which  would  have  necessitated  the 
duplication  of  the  plant  already  established  at  the  University.  The  Hall 
is  a  comfortable  home -like  building  of  forty  rooms,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  under  the  care  of  a  proctor,  who  resides  in  the  Hall. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Hall  is  to  secure  for  the  student  not  only  the  at- 
tractive corporate  side  of  college  dormitory  life,  but  also  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  home  life. 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  per  week  is  $3.50.  A  student  may  ob- 
tain the  right  to  room  alone  by  paying  $3.75  per  week. 

ATHLETICS. 

Besides  the  regular  military  drill,  physical  training  exercises  and  gym- 
nasium instruction,  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  field  sports,  such  as 
foot-ball,  base  ball,  track  contests,  tennis,  etc.  The  athletic  ground,  ad- 
joining Commencement  Hall,  is  well  adapted  to  out-of-door  sports. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  George  C.  Sturgiss  the  athletic 
field  has  been  provided  with  a  graud  stand,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  athletic  sports  and  their 
profit  to  University  life. 

All  field  sports  are  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Athletics. 

UNIVERSITY  FEES. 

Except  in  the  School  of  Music  and  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students. 

The  tuition  charged  students  from  other  states  is: 

$5.00  per  quarter  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

$5.00  per  quarter  in  the  Commercial  School. 

$8.00  per  quarter  in  the  College  of  Law. 

$12.50  per  quarter  in  the  other  colleges. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  University 


by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is  exclusively  in  Music 
or  Art.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University  more  than  three 
years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  student. 

The  contingent  fee  is  82.50  per  quarter,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter  by  all  students  except  cadets  and  those  whose  work  is  exclu- 
sively in  Music  or  Art. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  each  term  is  charged  for  registration  and  the  issuance 
of  class  cards.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who  procure  class  cards 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall  quarter,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day  of  the  spring  quarter;  and  is  exacted  in 
all  other  cases  whatsoever.  Class  officers  will  issue  class  cards  only  on 
presentation  of  the  ticket  from  the  Registrar  and  Treasurer,  and  after  the 
limit  of  time  above  mentioned  this  ticket  must  bear  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  this  fee. 

The  diploma  fee  is  85.00,  parable  upon  graduation  by  all  students.  This 
fee  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  diploma. 

Students  in  laboratory  courses  and  in  Typewriting  pay  special  fees  to 
cover  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

The  School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  partly  supported 
by  the  special  fees  charged.  These  fees,  which  are  moderate,  are  stated  in 
connection  with  the  announcements  of  these  departments. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Board  and  lodging  together  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  for  $3.00 
per  week.  Most  students,  however,  pay  from  S3. 25  to  83.50  per  week. 
Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  SI. 00  to 
$1.25  per  week.  Board  in  students'  clubs  costs  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
week;  in  private  families,  from  $2.50  to  S3. 00. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  A  YEAR  OF  NINE  MONTHS. 

Room   Rent    $  36.00  to  $  45.00 

Board    72.00  to     108.00 

Washing     9.00  to       13.00 

Text-books    8.00  to      30.00 

Contingent   fees    7.50  to        7.50 

$132.50      $203.50    ' 

To  this  estimate  must  be  added  matriculation,  tuition  and  laboratory 
fees,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  required  to  pay  them,  and  also  trav- 
eling expenses,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  depend  largely 
upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individual  students. 

Text-books  are  kept  for  sale  in  the  University  book  room,  and  are 
furnished    to    students    at    cost. 

State  cadets  are  furnished  their  text-books,  stationery  and  uniforms 
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free,  and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  and  contingent 
fees. 

AID  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Students'  Aid  undertakes  to  assist  earnest  and 
worthy  students,  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  their  edu- 
cation, to  obtain  various  forms  of  employment  in  Morgantown,  which  may 
not  interfere  with  their  studies  and  will  help  to  defray  their  expenses. 

This  committee  also  has  charge  of  all  requests  which  come  to  the 
University  for  students  to  fill  various  positions.  Calls  of  this  kind,  es- 
pecially upon  the  Engineering  Department,  are  frequent. 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  is  contemplated  which,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, will  be  loaned  to  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  com- 
plete their  course.  Contributions  to  this  fund,  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  are  solicited.  Communications  in  regard 
to  contributions  should  be  directed  to  the  President. 

WOMAN'S  HALL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  West  Virginia  University  in 
June,  1903,  a  large  building  at  the  north  edge  of  the  campus  was  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  a  Woman's  Hall,  and  Miss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  Women.  The  Hall  and  annex,  together  with  an  ad- 
joining cottage,  furnish  rooms  for  about  fifty  young  lady  students,  all  of 
them  under  the  care  of  Miss  Moore.  The  Hall  has  been  refurnished 
throughout.  This  new  arrangement  will  give  the  University  more  direct 
charge  of  young  women  students  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  The  cost  of 
rooming  and  boarding  is  moderate. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  PLACES. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  University  have  charge  of  the 
matter  of  boarding  and  rooming  places,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Faculty.  They  will  collect  and  keep  a  complete  list  of  bearding  and  room- 
ing places  and  committees  will  be  present  in  the  association  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  Martin  Hall  during  the  opening  days  of  each  term  to  give 
aid  and  information  to  students. 

Persons  desiring  information  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  Morgan- 
town  may  address  Mr.  C.  T.  Boggess,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  or  Miss  Crystal 
Courtney,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  who  will  cheerfully  reply  to  all  inquiries. 

Committees  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meet  new  students 
at  trains  and  render  them  every  assistance  possible  in  getting  settled  in 
Morgantown. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Imformation,  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  for  its  aim: — 
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1.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  who  wish  to 
teach,  to  gather  information  as  to  their  academic  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations and  personal  fitness  for  school  work,  and  to  recommend  for  vacan- 
cies those  who  seem  most  likely  to  prove  themselves  efficient. 

2.  To  keep  a  similar  record  of  alumni  who  wish  to  be  transferred  to 
other  positions. 

3.  To  assist  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officials  in  securing 
teachers  and  to  co-operate  with  teacher's  agencies  in  placing  graduates  of 
the  University. 

Students  desiring  recommendation  for  any  position  as  teachers  should 
do  at  least  one  year's  work,  or  three  courses  in  Education.  Those  desiring 
recommendation  for  a  position  in  a  normal  school  or  as  principal  or  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  should  do  at  least  two  years'  work,  or  six  courses 
in  Education. 

No  position  is  assured  any  student.  General  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion are  not  given  to  students.  Information  obtained  from  professors  and 
others  is  regarded  as  confidential.  No  charge  is  made  for  any  services 
rendered.  Blanks  for  registration  will  be  furnished  on  application.  The 
following  is  the  committee  on  recommendation:  Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton,  T. 
E.  Hodges,  J.  N.  Deahl,  Sec. 

ACCREDITED  AND  RECOGNIZED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  State,  and 
desires  that  its  relations  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system  be  as  close 
and  intimate  as  possible.  The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  has 
full  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  accredited  and  recognized  schools. 
The  committee  consists  of  Professors  Hodges,  Hare,  Deahl,  Jones,  and 
Callahan.  School  superintendents,  principals,  or  boards,  desiring  to  have 
their  schools  placed  in  the  accredited  or  recognized  list,  should  make  ap- 
plication to  Professor  J.  N.  Deahl,  sub-committee  on  accredited  and  rec- 
ognized schools. 

Accredited  Preparatory  Schools  are  those  whose  graduates  will  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  Freshman  Class.  (As 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  are  all  pre- 
scribed courses,  it  is  possible  that  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  school  may 
not  have  some  of  the  prescribed  work,  and  so  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
freshman  class  in  Engineering.) 

Recognized  Preparatory  Schools  are  those  whose  graduates  will  not 
have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  Freshman 
Class,  but  will  receive  credit  toward  admission  for  the  work  certilied. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  of  a  general  nature  will  not  be  accepted,  but 
certificates  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  student  in  detail  will  be  required 
m  every  case.  The  University  provides  a  special  form  for  this  certificate, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  upon  application  to  the 
President  of  the  University  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
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tion   and  Grades.     A  supply  should  be  kept  congtantly  on  hand  by  the 
Principal  of  each  accredited  or  recognized  school. 

The  list  of  accredited  and  recognized  preparatory  schools  at  present 
is  as  follows: 

Accredited  Preparatory  Schools. 

Allegheny   Collegiate  Institute,    Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Barboursville  College,    Barboursville,  W.   Va. 

Berkeley  Military  Academy,    Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Broaddus  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute,   Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Charleston   High    School,    Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Fairmont  High  School,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Huntington  High   School,    Huntington,  W.   Va. 

Linsly  Institute,    Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

Martinsburg  High   School,    Martinsburg,  W.   Va. 

Parkersburg   High    School,    Parkersburg,   W.   Va. 

Pittsburg  Central  High  School,   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Salem   College,    Salem,   W.   Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Athens,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,    Glenville,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal   School,    Huntington,  W.   Va. 

State  Normal  School,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal  School,  ! West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,    California,  Pa. 

Scottdale  High   School,    Scottdale,  Pa. 

Uniontown    High    School,    Uniontown,    Pa. 

W.  Va.  Conference  Seminary,    Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Wheeling  High  School,   Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Recognized  Preparatory  Schools. 

Charles  Town  High  School,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Clarksburg  High  School, Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Ceredo  High   School,    Ceredo,  W.   Va. 

Connellsville  High  School,   Connellsville,  Pa. 

Davis  Free  School,    Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

Elkins  High  School,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Grafton  High   School,    Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Harrisville   High   School,    Harrisville,   W.    Va. 

Hinton  High   School,    Hinton,  W.   Va. 

Mannington  High  School,   Mannington,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown  High  School, Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Moundsville  High  School,   Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Mt.  Wesley  High  School,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

New  Cumberland  High  School,   New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
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New  Martinsville  High  School,   New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Pt.  Pleasant  High  School,    Pt.  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Ravenswood  High  School,    Ravenswood,   W.   Va. 

Sistersville    High    School, Sistersville,    W.    Va. 

Wellsburg   High   School,    Wellsburg,   W.   Va. 

Weston   High   School,    Weston,   W.   Va. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  and  if  from  other  colleges  or  universities  must 
bring  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Before  being  admitted  to  any  class,  students  matriculate  at  the 
President's   office,   in   Science   Hall. 

All  students  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

POWELL  BENTON  REYNOLDS,  D.D.,  Chaplain,  and  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics and  Sociology. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.M.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Associate  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Field  Agent. 

ALEXANDER  RE1D  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  DOUTHAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

HENRY  SHERWOOD  GREEN.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN  LEWIS  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

ANDRE  BEZIAT  de  BORDES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON  COX,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Phil- 
ology. 


WALTER  LYXWOOD  FLEMING,  A.  St,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

C.  EDMUND  NEIL,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

BENJAMIN  GRAEFF  PRLNTZ,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Instruc- 
tor  in   Physical   Training. 

JUSTIN  FRANK  GRANT,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ALBERT  LE  ROY  ANDREWS,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

SIMEON  CONANT  SMITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Retoric  and  Elocution. 

MARTHA  BROCK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WHTTHAM,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geology. 

FRAXCIS  CLYDE  HEROD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Matk- 
ematics. 

WILLIAM  EWLN  PARSONS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  LYONS,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

JAMES  EDGAR  LAREW,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

ADMISSION. 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  as  follows: 


SUBJECTS. 

English,     

Latin,     

Greek,    

French,     

German,     

Mathematics,     

Botany   and   Zoology, 

Physics,     

Physiology,     

Physical    Geography, 

Chemistry,    

Drawing,     

History,     

Civil  Government,    .  . . 


Number  of 

Courses 

Prescribed 

9 


Maximum 

Allowed 

9 

9 

6 


Minimum 
Electlres 
Allowed 
0 

1 

3 

3 

3 


Total,     23 


64 


Twenty-three  courses  prescribed;   thirteen  courses  elective;   thirty-six 
courses  required. 

A  course  represents  th«  amount  of  work  ordinarily  done  by  a  class 
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meeting  five  times  a  week  for  one  quarter  (twelve  weeks)  in  recitations 
of  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour  in  length. 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Elementary  English  and  Georgraphy  is 
presupposed. 

The  maximum  credit  in  Mathematics — 8  courses — must  be  as  follows: 
Elementary  Algebra  3  courses,  Advanced  Algebra  1  course,  Plane  Geometry 
2  courses,  Solid  Geometry  1  course  and  Plane  Trigonometry  1  course. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  in  History,  Civil  Government, 
Physiology  or  Physical  Geography  done  in  a  grade  below  High  School. 

From  one  to  three  courses  credit  for  Military  service  rendered  while 
in  the  University  Preparatory  School  will  be  allowed. 

From  one  to  four  courses  credit  for  Chapel  lectures  taken  while  in 
the  University  Preparatory  School  will  be  allowed. 

ENGLISH. 

The  work  in  English  should  cover  three  years,  if  five  periods  per  week 
of  one  hour  eacli  can  be  devoted  to  it.  If  fewer  or  shorter  recitation  per- 
iods are  necessary,  it  should  extend  over  four  years.  This  work  should 
include  a  study  of  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Literature. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  aim  of  the  instructor  in  teaching 
Grammar  should  be  to  lead  the  student  to  a  correct  use  of  grammatical 
forms  in  speaking  and  writing,  rather  than  to  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
definitions  and  rules  of  technical  grammar.  Words  should  be  studied  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  in  the  sentence,  and  sentences  should  be  con- 
sidered as  related  parts  of  the  paragraph.  Constant  use  should  be  made 
of  selections  from  the  best  modern  writers  that  the  student  may  come  in 
contact  with  good  English  as  it  is  used  rather  than  as  dissected  by  gram- 
marians. Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition  should  be 
required.  The  written  work  should  afford  careful  drill  in  spelling,  capital- 
ization, and  punctuation.  In  the  external  form  of  the  composition,  the 
heading,  margin,  and  indentation  of  paragraphs  should  receive  attention. 
Any  good  text  book  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  work. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  work  in  rhetoric  should  include  a 
study  of  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the  theme,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis;  and  a  study  of  diction  and  of  the  fig- 
ures of  speech.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  should  provide  the  student 
with  illustrative  examples  in  this  work,  also,  and  frequent  written  exercises 
should  be  required.  Subjects  for  composition  should  be  within  the  range 
of  the  student  and  of  such  nature  as  to  arouse  his  interest.  This  work 
should  afford  a  drill  in  narration,  description,  and  exposition. 

Literature. — The  study  of  literature  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  study  of  composition;  one  should  strengthen  and  supplement  the 
other.  In  the  study  of  a  production,  three  things  should  receive  special 
attention — the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  method  of  the  author,  and 
the  style  of  the  author.  The  student  should  be  required  to  prepare  oral 
or  written  reports  on  books  selected  for  reading. 


American  Literature. — In  American  literature  at  least  one  (more  if 
possible)  representative  production  should  be  read  from  Franklin,  Ir- 
ving, Cooper,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Parkman,  Stowe,  Wallace,  Dana,  Burroughs, 
"Warner  and  Hale. 

Close  study  should  be  made  of  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  Emerson's 
American  Scholar,  Whittiers  Snow  Bound,  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

English  Literature. — In  English  literature  one  or  more  productions 
should  be  read  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Dryden,  Pope 
(Translation  of  the  Iliad,  booksj,  VI,  XXI,  and  XXIV),  Lamb  (Tales  from 
Shakespeare),  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Macauley,  Scott,  ELingsley,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,   Dickens,    George    Eliot,    Blackmore,   Hughes    and    Tennyson. 

Close  study  should  be  made  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Milton's  L  Alle- 
gro, II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Macauley's  Essay  on  Milton  and 
Addison,  and  The  Sir  Rodger  De  Coverly  Papers   from  the  Spectator. 

LATIN. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  the  six  required  courses  of  prepara- 
tory Latin  he  should  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  good  first  year 
Latin  book,  such  as  Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin,  or  Bennett's 
Foundations  of  Latin.  He  should  also  have  read  and  parsed,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  three  orations  of 
Cicero. 

If  he  desires  credit  for  the  maximum  number  of  courses  of  prepara- 
tory Latin  (nine),  he  should  have  read  and  parsed,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
two  other  of  Cicero's  Orations  and  six  books  of  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  should 
have  had  one  year  of  preparatory  Latin  composition,  such  as  Collar  and 
Moulton's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition,  and  should  be  able  to  read 
metrically  Dactyllic  Hexameter  verse. 

GREEK. 

The  six  courses  of  prepartory  Greek  are  as  follows: 
The  completion  of  some  good  text-book  in  beginning  Greek,  such  as 
White's  First  Greek  Book,  (two  courses),  the  reading  of  the  first  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  together  with  prose  composition  (two 
courses),  a  quarter's  work  in  Lysias's  Orations,  or  an  equivalent  (one 
course),  and  Homer's  Iliad,  books  I,  H,  and  III,   (one  course). 

FRENCH. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  three  courses,  he  should: 
1.    Know  the  main  principles   of   French  grammar,   the  regular  and 
most  common  irregular  verbs,  etc. 


2.  Be  able  to  write,  in  French,  sentences  of  moderate  difficulty. 

3.  Have  read  at  least  four  hundred  pages  of  modern  French  prose. 
To  entitle  a  student  to  credit  for  six  courses,  he  should: 

1.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  syntax. 

2.  Be  able  to  write  and  speak  in  French  on  ordinary  topics. 

3.  Understand  spoken  French  well  enough  to  follow  a  lecture  given 
in  that  language.  / 

4.  Have  read  about  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  French  (both  modern 
and  classic). 

With  the  consent  of  the  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  substantial 
equivalents  may  be  offered  instead  of  a  part  of  the  work  in  composition 
and  conversation. 

GERMAN. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work  that  will  entitle  an 
applicant  to  credit  for  three  courses  in  German: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  syntax. 

2.  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation  and  oral  translation. 

3.  Composition — thirty  to  forty  pages. 

4.  Translation — Three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pages. 
For  six  courses  credit,  the  following  additional  work  is  required: 
Modern  Prose,  three  hundred  pages. 

Advanced  Syntax. 

Intermediate  Composition,  thirty  pages. 

Familiar  Poems,  three  hundred  pages. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  six  prescribed  courses  in  mathematics  may  be  made  up  of  three 
courses  in  Algebra,  two  courses  in  Plane  Geometry  and  one  course  in 
solid  Geometry,  or  four  courses  in  Algebra  and  two  courses  in  Plane 
Geometry.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  which  any  student  may  of- 
fer is  eight,  four  courses  credit  being  allowed  in  Algebra,  two  courses  in 
Plane  Geometry,  one  course  in  Solid  Geometry,  and  one  course  in  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Elementary  Algebra — Three  courses  credit.  Includes  the  four  fundamen- 
tal operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  highest  com- 
mon divisor,  least  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
radical  and  fractional  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations  in  one  and 
two  unknown  quantities;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Milne's  Academic, 
Ray's  Higher  or  Well's  University  Algebra  on  these  subjects.  The  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  perform  all  these  operations  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy  and  to  solve  practical  problems  readily  and  completely. 

Advanced  Algebra. — One  additional  course  credit.  Includes,  in  addition 
to    the    above,    ratio    and    proportion,    the    progressions,    the    elementary 


treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents  and  the  use  of  logarithms:  as  much  as  is 
contained  in  Milne's  Academic,  Ray's  Higher  Algebra  or  the  larger 
American  and  English  text-books,  or  Well's  University  Algebra  to  lo- 
garithms. 

Plane  Geometry. — Two  courses  credit.  Includes  the  solution  of  simple 
original  exercises  and  numerical  problems;  as  much  as  is  contained  in 
Well's,  Wentworth's  or  Stewart's  Geometries,  or  text-book  of  like  grade. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  Geometry  to  prac- 
tical and  numerical  examples. 

Solid  Geometry. — One  course  credit.  Includes  the  properties  of  straight 
lines  and  planes,  of  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  or  projections,  of  poly- 
hedrons, including  prisms,  pyramids  and  the  regular  solids,  of  cylinders, 
cones  and  spheres,  of  sperical  triangles  and  the  measurement  of  surfaces 
and  solids;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  text -books  named  above  or 
other  standard  works  of  equal  grade. 

Plane  Trigonometry. — One  course  credit.  Solution  of  plane  triangles, 
with  special  attention  to  the  development  of  formulae  and  solution  of 
trigonometrical  equations.  The  full  four  courses  of  Algebra  should  pre- 
cede the  work  of  this  course. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

Work  in  either  of  these  subjects  in  order  to  be  credited  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  laboratory  work.  The  exact  extent  of  the  work 
which  should  be  done  cannot  be  stated  here,  but  for  the  maximum  credit 
it  should  be  as  much  as  a  competent  teacher,  trained  in  laboratory  meth- 
ods, can  accomplish  in  one  year.  In  estimating  the  time  employed,  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  will  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  reci- 
tation period.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  applicants  to  present  their 
laboratory  notes  and  drawings. 

PHYSICS. 

The  maximum  credit  (two  courses)  will  be  allowed  for  the  requisite 
time  spent  upon  any  standard  elementary  text-book,  if  the  work  is  ac- 
companied by  individual  laboratory  work.  If  no  individual  laboratory 
work  has  been  done,  only  one  course  credit  will  be  given,  but  the  addi- 
tional course  credit  will  be  allowed  if  the  deficiency  in  laboratory  work  is 
made  up  at  the  University.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  students 
asking  full  credit  to  present  their  laboratory  note  books. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Credit  for  the  maximum  (two  courses)  work  in  Chemistry  will  be  allow- 
ed for  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  any  standard  elemen- 
tary work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  accompanied  by  individual  laboratory 


work.     The  third  course   (elective)   should  be  a  general  course  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  with  individual  laboratory  work. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

One  course  in  each  of  these  subjects  will  be  given,  if  they  have  been 
studied  in  an  accredited  or  recognized  High  School. 

HISTORY. 

For  admission  to  the  University  two  preparatory  courses  in  history 
are  required.  These  may  be  either  English  and  American  history,  or  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  In  addition  to  either  or  both  of  these  groups,  other 
courses  may  be  presented  to  the  limit  of  five  credits. 

A  credit  implies  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week  for  twelve  week3  or 
its  equivalent  in  time,  and  the  use  of  a  standard  text-book. 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  th*» 
important  events  in  the  periods  of  history  he  offers  for  credit,  and  will 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  line  of  development,  both  political 
and  social.  He  will  be  expected  to  have  the  ability  to  make  historical 
comparisons  and  to  form  independent  judgments,  and  for  this  purpose 
collateral  reading  should  always  accompany  the  study  of  the  text.  Spec- 
ial attention  should  be  given  to  maps. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  student  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  History  of  Greece. 

b.  History  of  Rome. 

c.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

e.  History  of  England. 

f.  History  of  the  United   States. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested:  Botsford's  History  of  the  Orient 
and  Greece,  of  Myers'  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece;  Botsford's  or  Allen's 
History  of  Rome;  Myers,  West,  Robinson,  Adams  or  Thatcher  and  SchwiH, 
on  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History;  Andrews,  Lamed,  Terry,  Cowan  and 
Kendall,  or  Montgomery  on  English  History;  McLaughlin,  Adams  and 
Trent,  Fiske,  McMaster,  Larned  or  Channing,  on  the  History  of  the  Un- 
ited States. 

In  special  cases  where  sufficient  time  is  given  to  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History,  together  with  sufficient  supplemental  work,  two  credits 
may  be  given  instead  of  one. 

CIVICS. 

A  study  of  the  Government  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  and  an 
outline  of  West  Virginia  history.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  civics,  such 
as  is  presented  in  Forman's  "First  Lessons  in  Civics,"  is  presupposed.  In 
addition,  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of  Fast  and 
Maxwell's  "History  and  Government  of  West  Virginia,"  and  of  some 
good  text  on  the  National  Government,  such  as  Dawes'  "How  We  Are 
Governed." 


DRAWING. 

To  receive  entrance  credit  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  instruction  should 
have  been  designed  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  and  accurate  concep- 
tion of  form  and  light  and  shade,  and  the  ability  to  express  simply  and 
directly  such  objects  as  natural  and  geometric  form,  still  life,  architectur- 
al details  and  casts  from  nature,  the  antique  and  life. 

The  training  of  the  eye  to  observe  with  understanding  rather  than 
the  teaching  of  any  particular  method  of  expression  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  instructor.  No  mechanical  aids  should  be  employed.  The  pencil 
is  recommended  as  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  medium  for  ele- 
mentary work.  It  is  desirable  that  students  seeking  credit  for  drawing 
shall  submit  their  work  in  addition  to  their  general  certificate. 

ADMISSION  ON  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  who  present  certificates  for  work  done  at  any  Accredited 
Preparatory  School  will,  if  the  amount  of  work  certified  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements,  be  admitted  to  the  University  without 
examination. 

The  certificates  presented  must  be  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades,  or  on  a  similar  form,  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  readily  determine  the  value  of  the  certified 
work  in  University  units.  Diplomas  are  of  no  use  in  determining  the 
value  of  work  offered,  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  committee.  Cer- 
tificates which  do  not  show  enough  credit  for  admission  of  the  applicant 
to  the  University  will  be  referred  to  the  principal  of  the  Preparatory 
School. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  desiring  advanced  standing  in  College  subjects  must  file  their 
application  with  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  within  two 
weeks  after  their  matriculation,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit  with  the 
committee  any  certificates  of  work  done  elsewhere  that  they  desire  to 
submit.  In  cases  where  the  work  certified  has  been  done  at  Colleges  of 
recognized  standing,  the  committee  will  allow  such  credit  as  the  certif- 
icate calls  for,  reduced  to  University  units. 

In  other  cases  applicants  will  be  referred  to  heads  of  departments 
for  examination,  and  if  the  committee  so  orders,  the  applicant  may  pre- 
sent his  certificates  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  such  recognition  in 
connection  with  the  examination  as  they  may  see  proper  to  give. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

As  a  rule  special  students  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
but  in  exceptional  cases  permission  to  register  as  special  students  will  be 
given  to  students  under  that  age. 

Special  students  may  be  assigned  by  their  class  officers  to  any  courses 
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to  which  they  may  secure  admission,  the  consent  of  the  instructor 
being  necessary  in  every  case.  No  entrance  requirements  will  be  exacted 
of  special  students,  but  should  they  ever  become  candidates  for  any 
University  degrees  or  honors,  all  entrance  requirements  must  be  satisfied. 

DEGREES. 

Bechelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees. 

A  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  con- 
ferred upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements  and  sat- 
isfactorily completes  forty-two  college  courses,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 

I.  LANGUAGE:     Latin;   Greek;   French;   Spanish;  Italian;  German; 

English. 

II.  SCIENCE:  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Physics;  Chemistry; 
Geology;  Botany;  Zoology;  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Bacter- 
iology. 

m.  PHILOSOPHY:  Philosophy;  Pedagogy;  History;  Political 
Science;  Economics;  Sociology. 

Requirements. 

£.     GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Major:  9  courses  in  one  group  which  may  be 

(a)  9  courses  in  one  subject,  or 

(b)  6  courses  in  one  subject  and  3  courses  in  another  subject. 

2.  Minor:   6  courses  in  another  group. 

3.  Sub-Minor:   3  courses  in  remaining  group. 

A  thesis  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  class  officer,  in  which 
ease  it  shall  count  as  one  of  the  forty-two  courses  required. 

n.     SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

1  For  the  degree  of  A.B.:  2  courses  of  Rhetoric  unless  anticipated 
by  examination;  12  courses  in  Latin  (including  required  prepara- 
tory courses),  or  6  courses  in  Greek  (and  the  6  preparatory  courses 
in  Latin) ;  and  3  courses  in  a  Modern  Language. 

2.     For  the  degree  of  B.S.: 

(a)  2  courses  of  Rhetoric  unless  anticipated  by  examination;  6 
courses  of  German  and  3  courses  of  French,  or  6  courses  of 
French  and  3  courses  of  German;  3  courses  of  Mathematics. 

(b)  The  major  in  the  science  group. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  grade  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 


1.  The  candidate  must  pursue  studies  in  residence  at  this  University 
for  at  least  three  quarters. 

2.  The  application  of  the  student  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  credentials 
and  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

3.  If  the  application  is  accepted  the  Committee  on  Classification 
and  Grades  will  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  can- 
didate's major  professor  and  two  other  professors,  whose  duties  shall  be: 

a.  To  arrange  and  approve  a  specific  course  of  study. 

b.  To  act  as  advisors. 

c.  To  examine  and  pass  upon  the  thesis. 

d.  To  conduct  the  final  oral  examination. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  present  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  at  least 
three  of  which  shall  belong  to  his  major  subject.  In  no  case  shall  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  major  courses  be  fewer  than  twelve.  The  remainder  of 
the  student's  work  shall  be  in  an  allied  subject  or  subjects. 

5.  The  specific  course  of  study  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Grades  within  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term. 

6.  The  candidate  shall  present  a  thesis  showing  marked  attain- 
ment in  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approv- 
al of  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades,  at  least  four  weeks 
previous  to  the  Commencement  Day  at  which  the  degree  is  expected.  The 
thesis  shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  on  Classification 
and  Grades  shall  prescribe  and  approve. 

7.  If  the  thesis  is  approved,  two  typewritten  or  printed  copies  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the  de- 
gree is  to  be  conferred. 

8.  The  oral  examination  shall  cover  the  thesis  and  the  major 
courses  pursued  by  the  candidate  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  sub-com- 
mittee shall  deem  desirable. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  will  set  the  time  for 
the  oral  examination  and  shall  appoint  some  one  to  represent  them  at 
the  examination.  The  examination  must  be  held  at  least  three  weeks 
before  Commencement  Day. 

10.  The  sub-committee  will  report  their  opinion  of  the  thesis  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  Committee  on  Classification  and 
Grades  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement  Day. 

11.  No  work  done  before  graduation  will  be  credited  toward  the 
Master's  Degree. 

12.  In  case  a  student  has  failed  to  take  the  M.A.  degree  within  two 
years  after  his  course  of  study  has  been  approved,  his  candidacy  shall 
lapse  and  can  be  renewed  only  upon  a  new  application  to  the  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Grades. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  whose 
baccalaureate  degree  has  been  in  science,  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
those  governing  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  stated  above. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  Masters  of  Arts 
of  West  Virginia  University  or  holders  of  an  equivalent  degree,  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Candidates  must  spent  at  least  two  years  in  resident  study  at 
some  University,  and  must  be  in  residence  at  this  University  during  the 
last  three  quarters  before  receiving  tho  degree.  The  requirements  of 
time,  however,  are  wholly  secondary.  The  degree  will  not  be  given  for 
the  completion  of  prescribed  work,  nor  for  study  during  a  stated  period, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  long  study  and  high  attainments  in  one 
branch  of  learning. 

2.  Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  subject  and  cognate  minor  work. 
To  the  latter  they  will  devote  not  more  than  one-third  of  their  time. 

3.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  dissertation  on  some  phase  of  his 
major  subject,  which  shall  give  evidence  of  his  power  of  independent  in- 
vestigation, and  shall  be  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  The  thesis  must 
be  in  creditable  literary  form,  although  for  acceptance  it  will  depend 
chiefly  on  its  subject  matter. 

4.  Not  later  than  nine  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  the  degree,  he  shall  file  with  the  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Grades  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  with  the  approval  of 
his  major  professor,  and  a  full  statement  of  his  work  in  candidacy  for  thi . 
degree;  and  shall  satisfy  this  Committee  of  his  ability  to  use  French  and 
German  in  his  investigation. 

5.  The  thesis  shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Classification 
and  Grades  at  least  two  months  before  the  date  on  which  the  degree  is 
expected.  It  will  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  not  connected  with  this  University.  If  the  thesis  is  approved 
the  candidate  shall  proceed  to  an  examination,  which  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  instructors  in  charge  of  his  subjects,  with  the  aid  of  the  same 
committee  of  three  and  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades.  The 
date  of  the  examination  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Class- 
ification and  Grades. 

6.  If  the  candidate  satisfactorily  passes  the  examination  he  shall, 
before  receiving  the  degree,  deposit  with  the  librarian  of  the  University 
a  typewritten  or  printed  copy  of  the  thesis. 

7.  The  publication  of  the  thesis  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  evidence 
of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the  degree.  If  the  thesis  cannot  be 
published  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the  candidate  must  either 
furnish  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades  evidence  of  completed 


arrangements  for  publication,  or  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  in  approved  form. 
When  the  thesis  is  published  one  hundred  copies  shall  be  presented  to  the 
University  Library,  and  the  deposit  made  with  the  Treasurer  will  be  re- 
turned. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF    INSTRUCTION. 


In  the  following  announcements,  unless  otherwise  noted,  each  course 
described  is  a  full  course,  the  class  meeting  five  times  a  week,  Mondays  to 
Fridays  inclusive,  through  one  entire  quarter.  Whenever  possible,  the 
quarter  during  which  the  course  is  given,  together  with  the  hour  and 
class-room,  are  stated  at  the  end  of  the  announcement  of  each  course. 
For  convenience  it  is  customary  to  designate  the  courses  of  study  by  the 
name  of  the  department  and  the  number  of  the  particular  course.  Thus 
the  course  in  Psychology  is  known  as  "Philosophy  2;"  the  course  in  Plane 
Trigonometry  is  known  as  "Mathematics  9;"  the  course  in  Electrical 
Measurements  is  known  as  "Physics  12,"  etc.  The  abbreviations  used  are: 
W.,  Woodburn  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  M.,  Martin  Hall;  C,  Commencement 
Hall;  A.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  S.  F.,  South  Fife  Cottage;  G., 
Gymnasium. 

NOTE — The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Grant. 
Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses  in 
these  subjects  given  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  in  the  College  of  Agric- 
Agriculture.     See  announcements  of  those  colleges. 

Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology. 
Professor  Sheldon. 
Credit  will  be  given  in  theCollege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses  in  I 
these   subjects   given   in   the   College   of   Medicine   and   in  the   College   of 
Agriculture.  See  announcement  of  those  colleges. 

Biblical  Studies. 
Professor  Reynolds. 
Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Chapel 
Exercises.  It  consists  of  lectures  by  the  instructor,  an  outline  and  notes 
by  the  students,  text-book  assignments  and  weekly  reviews.  The  in- 
struction given  each  quarter  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  a  course.  There 
are  four  full  courses,  viz: 

i.  The  History  of  the  Bible,  origin,  authorship  manuscripts,  versions, 
the  canon,  and  the  English  Bible. 
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2.  The  People  of  the  Bible,  a  sketch  of  the  origin,  history  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Hebrews,  Israelites  and  Jews. 

3.  The  Religion  of  the  Bible,  an  outline  of  the  Hebraic  or  Patriarchal, 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 

4.  The  Literature  of  the  Bible,  the  books  of  the  Bible,  their  authors, 
contents,  purpose,  style,  and  literary  form. 

Course  2  will  be  given  1904-5,  and  will  include  the  following  subjects: 


1..  .The  Hebrews  and  Ancestry  of  Israel   Fall,  8 

2.  The  Israelites  to  the  Exile  Winter,  8 

3.  The  Jews  from  the  Exile  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  . .  .Spring,  8 


Botany. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson. 

1.  Elementary  Botany.  This  a  a  laboratory  course,  with  the  use  of 
dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  and  including  structure,  function 
and  classification  of  plants.  A  text  book  will  be  used  for  a  general 
guide.  Winter,  9  A. 

2.  A  continuation  of  course  z.  Spring;  9  A. 

3.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  cell  and  its  various  parts,  con- 
tents and  functions,  along  physiological  as  well  as  morphological  lines. 
The  Algae  being  the  simplest  typical  plants  will  serve  as  laboratory  ma- 
trial  for  this  course.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  with  the  micro- 
scope. Fall;     9    A. 

4.  General  Botany.  The  general  morphology,  histology,  and  cy- 
tology, and  physiology  of  the  Fungi  and  Bryophytes.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  parasitic  fungi.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite,   course   3.  Winter,   9   A. 

5.  General  Eotany.  A  study  of  vascular  plants  will  be  made  in  this 
course.  It  will  consist  of  laboratory  work,  intended  to  bring  out  the  re- 
lation of  the  flowering  plant  to  the  lower  groups,  with  some  field  work. 
One  or  two  lectures  with  four  or  three  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite, course  4.  Spring;   9  A. 

6.  Systematic  Botany  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Laboratory  and  field 
work.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,   Winter   or   Spring;    9   A. 

7.  Plant  Physiology.  Lectures,  with  experiments  in  the  laboratory 
and  greenhouse.     Prerequisite,  course  5.  Fall;   9  A. 

X.  B. — Attention  is  called  to  courses  in  Plant  Pathology  given  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Chemistry. 

Professor  Whitehill   and  Associate  Professor  Kortright. 

1.     Inorganic  Chemistry.     This  course  is  designed  for  beginners,  and 

serves    as    a    general    introduction    to    chemical    methods    and    operations. 

It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combinations,  the 
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source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philosophy.  Experi- 
mental lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,   first   section,   9:30;    second   section,   11:30. 
Spring,  10:30,  20  S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  me- 
tallic elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  Chem- 
istry in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;   second  section,  11:30. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  more 
important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  processes  for 
the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reci- 
tation. Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  20  S. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course,  treating  of  the  separa- 
tion and  detection  of  the  common  elements.  Students  taking  this  course 
are  under  the  constant  and  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor,  and  they 
are  expected  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  work. 

One- third  course,  Fall,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 1:30;  22  S. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.     A  continuation  of  course  4. 

One-third  course,  Winter,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  "Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1:30;  22  S. 

6.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a  small 
number  of  simple  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  electrolytic  determinations, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  operations  involved.     Laboratory  course. 

One-third  course,  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  or  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1:30;  22  S. 

7.  Analysis  of  Coal,  Coke  and  Water.  This  course  is  designed  espec- 
ially for  Engineering  students,  but  is  open  to  others  who  have  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  training.     Laboratory  course.     One-third  course. 

Spring,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  or  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  1:30; 
21,  22  S. 

8.  Toxicology.  Especially  designed  for  medical  students.  The  course 
will  include  a  study  of  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  their  phy- 
siological effects  and  antidotes.    Laboratory  course. 

Spring,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  1:30;   21,  22  S. 

g  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
expect  to  make  Chemistry  a  specialty.  It  includes  exercises  in  determin- 
ing the  composition  of  ores,  minerals,  and  various  technical  compounds. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  assaying,  gas  analysis,  and  in  the  analysis  of 
iron  and  steel.  Exercises  are  selected  to  give  as  wide  an  acquaintance  as 
possible  with  laboratory  methods. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  1:30;   21,  22  S. 

10.  Iron  Ores,  Pig  Iron  and  Steel.  This  course  includes  practice  in 
the  special  methods  of  analysis  of  ores,  pig  iron  and  steel  in  use  in  the 


laboratories  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  located  in  West  Virginia  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Fall,  Winter,   Spring,   1:30;    21   S. 

ii.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry.  This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  such  special  subjects  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  carbohydrates, 
fats,  proteins,  and  foods  in  general,  together  with  certain  organic  amido 
and  other  nitrogenous  compounds.  Fall,   10:30  to   12:30;   21   S. 

i2.  Medical  Analysis.  This  course  includes  a  study  and  practice  of 
all  the  essential  analytical  methods  used  in  the  modern  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Winter  10:30  to  12:30;  21  S. 

13.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations  giving  a  non- 
mathematical  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  theory 
as  developed  during  recent  years.  Spring,  11:30;  22  S. 

14,  15,  16.  Organic  Chemistry.  These  courses  are  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  specialize  in  chemistry.  They  consist  of  two  lectures 
or  recitations  and  at  least  six  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout  the 
year.  Fall  Winter,  Spring;   21   S. 

17.  Chemical  Calculations.  This  course  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  regular  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  of  the  department.  It  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematical  principles 
which  are  involved  in  chemical  operations.  It  includes  the  consideration 
of  questions  involving  weight  and  volume  reactions,  atomic  and  molecular 
weight  determinations,  the  methods  of  calculating  the  results  of  analyses, 
and  the  various  other  computations  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
chemistry.     Tuesday  and  Thursday.     One-half  course. 

Fall,  Winter,  10:30;  20  S. 

20.  Special  "Work.  Chemistry  offers  a  wide  field  for  investigation. 
Special  work  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  the  science  may  be 
taken  in  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  and  credit 
will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.         21,22  S*. 

For  courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  see  announcements  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 
Professor  Reynolds. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  give 
elementary  and  practical  instruction  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  such 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  college  course  and  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  special  and  advanced  studies  in  these  branches.  The 
courses  will  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  give  students  greater 
scope  for  their  studies  and  fuller  general  information  in  this  field.  The 
following  courses  will  be  given  1903-4: 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
general  subject  of  Political  Economy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
exposition  of  fundamental  laws  as  operating  in  the  production,  distribu- 
tion,   exchange,    and    consumption    of    wealth.      Instruction    is    given    by 
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means     of  text -book     recitations,     lectures     and  references     to  standard 
works.  Fall,  8:30;   12  S. 

2.  Distribution  of  Wealth.  The  features  and  tendencies  of  modern 
industrial  organization;  rent,  interest,  wages,  profits;  profit-sharing,  co- 
operation, socialism;  capitalistic  and  labor  combinations;  union  of  capi- 
talistic and  labor  combinations;  monopolies;  state  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions and  industrial  organizations.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading 
and  exercises.  Winter,  8:30;  12  S. 

3.  The  Labor  Movement.  Labor  problems;  history  and  status  of 
labor;  labor  organizations,  their  origin,  development,  objects,  methods 
achievements  and  prospects;  industrial,  social  and  political  power  and  in- 
fluence of  labor  unions;  labor  legislation;  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  exercises.       Spring,  8:30;   12  S. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
money;  an  examination  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world;  a  sketch  of  monetary  theories  and  proposed  reforms;  nature 
and  functions  of  banks,  and  some  requisites  for  an  adequate  national 
currency.    Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Fall,  2:00;  12  S. 

5.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  public  expenditures,  sources  of  rev- 
enue, systems  of  taxation,  financial  policies,  public  debts  and  public  cred- 
it.    Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Winter,  2:00;   12  S. 

6.  Public  Economics.  An  examination  of  the  relations,  interest  and 
rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  economic  enterprises;  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  public  ownership  and  control  of  such  enterprises,  with 
a  study  of  the  history  and  results  of  such  control  so  far  as  it  has  been 
undertaken.     Text-book,  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

Spring,  2:00;  12  S. 
„  Historical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  theories  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  human  species;  of  the  origin,  location  and  characteristics 
of  different  races  of  man,  and  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  institutions  and 
arts,  such  as  language,  government,  religion  and  the  various  forms  of 
industry.     Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  exercises. 

Fall,  10:30;   12  S. 

8.  Analytical  Sociology.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  contemporary  society — social  elements,  social  forces,  social  or- 
gans, social  activities,  social  conditions  and  social  products.  Text-book 
lectures,  assigned  reading  and  exercises.  Winter,   10:30;    12   S. 

9.  Practical  Sociology.  An  outline  of  the  history  and  work  of  or- 
ganizations for  social  betterment  and  reform;  of  contemporary  charities, 
their  methods  and  results,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  dependent,  defec- 
tive and  delinquent  classes.  Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and 
exercises.  Spring,    10:30;    12    S. 

Education. 
Professor  Deahl. 
The  courses  offered  in  this  Department     aim     to  contribute     to  the 
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educational  influences  and  to  the  professional  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  the 
state  in  the  following  ways:  1.  To  interest  those  students  who  may 
without  intending  to  use  the  knowledge  in  teaching,  desire  to  study  the 
science  of  education  as  a  part  of  their  general  culture  course.  2.  To 
afford  university  students  who  wish  to  teach  for  a  time  after  graduation 
the  means  of  professional  training  commensurate  with  their  academic 
training.  3.  To  furnish  appropriate  professional  education  to  univer- 
sity students,  and  to  any  experienced  teachers  of  suitable  age  and  at- 
tainments, who  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  of  schools. 

Students  who  elect  education  as  their  major  may  combine  with  it  a 
limited  amount  of  work  in  psychology  or  sociology  or  philosophy.  The 
required  miner  may  be  in  any  department  of  the  University,  but  students 
are  urged  to  do  sufficient  work  in  some  one  department  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  a  particular  subject,  as  English,  Physics,  Mathematics,  etc. 

i.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. — A  study  in  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  of  educational  ideals.  Education  as  a  social  and 
political  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization.  (1)  A  general  sur- 
vey of  Oriental  education — the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  education  as 
types.  (2)  Greek  education — Greek  life  and  ideals — the  development  of 
social  bonds,  individualism,  reason,  human  culture,  and  moral  freedom. 
(3)  Roman  education — (a)  Pagan  schools,  (b)  Christian  schools,  (c)  Greek 
influences.  (4)  Early  Christian  schools  and  scholars.  (5)  Muslim  edu- 
cation. (6)  The  Middle  Ages — (a)  the  seven  liberal  arts,  (b)  the  revi- 
val of  Charlemagne,  (c)  scholasticism,  (d)  rise  of  secular  schools,  (e) 
rise  of  universities.  Fall,  9:30;  24  W. 

2.  History  of  Education,  Modern. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
modern  education  in  Europe  and  America.  1.  The  Renaissance.  2. 
The  Reformation.  3.  Teaching  organizations.  4.  The  development  of 
modern  educational  theory — (a)  humanism,  (b)  realism,  (c)  rationalism, 
(d)  the  scientific,  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  ideas  of  ed- 
ucation. 5.  The  development  of  modern  national,  state  and  city  sys- 
tems.    6.     The  development  of  the  modern  curriculum  and  method. 

Winter,  9:30;   24  W. 

3.  Modern  Educational  Theory.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  modern  educational  thought  to  the  present  time. 
A  summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mediaeval  education  will  be 
followed  by  a  stud}'  of  the  educational  doctrines  as  found  in  the  lives 
and  writings  of  Pesralozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  other  reformers. 

Spring,  8:30;   24  W. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. — This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
scientific  theory  of  education.  The  process  of  education  is  explained  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  the  principles  thus  arrived 
at  are  applied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization,  the  de- 
veloping powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social 
efficiency.  Fall,  11:30;  24  W. 
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5.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  continuation  of  course  4. 

Winter,  11:30;   24  W. 

6.  Foreign  School  Systems. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make 
a  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  France  and  Germany,  to- 
gether with  special  features  of  other  Continental  systems.  The  practical 
problems  will  be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  American  education. 

Spring,  Hour  to  be  arranged;  24  \V. 

7.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — This  course  aims  to  pres- 
ent the  different  phases  of  education — legislative,  business,  executive,  and 
professional.  The  different  forms  of  control  as  national,  state,  county, 
district,  municipal.  Functions  of  school  boards,  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers.  Relation  of  school  officials — board  to  superintendent;  su- 
perintendent to  teachers,  to  pupils,  to  parents.  Duties  of  superintendent 
or  principal  in  his  office,  in  class  room,  in  teachers'  meetings.  The  su- 
perintendent's opportunity  to  train  his  teachers.  How  to  estimate  a 
teacher's  work.  School  management,  grading,  promoting,  examinations, 
records,  etc.  Libraries  and  community  co-operation  as  factors  in  educa- 
tional work.  Spring,  10:30;   24  W. 

8.  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Learning  and  Teaching. — This  course 
will  present  the  principles  that  control  rational  learning  and  successful 
teaching  as  far  as  such  principles  may  be  derived  from  psychological  laws. 
A  number  of  psychological  topics — the  senses,  sensation,  perception,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  reason,  association  of  ideas,  apperception,  interest  and 
attention,  mental  development,  will  and  habit  and  character — will  be 
studied.  Spring,  9:30;   24  W. 

9.  School  Systems,  British  and  American.  This  course  deals  with 
the  development  and  present  status  of  education  in  England,  Scotland, 
Canada,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  practical  workings  of  the  systems 
will  be  emphasized.  Winter,  Hour  to  be  arranged;  24  W. 

10.  The  Art  of  Studying  and  Thinking  and  Teaching. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  point  out  how  to  study,  how  to  direct  the  work  of  pu- 
pils, how  to  train  pupils  to  think;  to  find  a  scientific  method  of  the  rec- 
itation and  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  teaching.  Students 
will  formulate  and  discuss  lesson  plans,  observe,  so  far  as  conditions  will 
permit,  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers,  and  report  the  same  in  class. 
Prerequisites,  Philosophy  2  or  Education  8,  and  Education  4  and  5. 

Spring  11:30;  24  W. 

11.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English,  Latin,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, etc.,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite,  Educa- 
tion 10.  Spring,  Hour  to  be  arranged;  24  W. 

12.  Religious  Education,  with  special  reference  to  the  course  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  management  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Fall,  Spring,  Winter,  one  session  a  week,  8:00  P.  M.;  24  W. 

13.  Seminar. — The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

Winter,  2:00;   24  W. 
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Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  Translations.  Required  of  all  students  who 
make  English  their  major.  It  should  be  taken  as  early  in  the  college 
course  as  possible  on  account  of  the  foundation  it  affords  for  all  lin- 
guistic and  literary  study. 

Fall,  8:30;  Professor  Cox. 

23.  Old  English. — Beowulf.  Translation,  with  due  attention  to  text, 
metre,  literary  history,  etc.    Prerequisite,  English  1. 

Winter,  S:30;    Professor   Cox. 

24.  Old  English. — Caedmon.  Cynewulf.  Translations.  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Period.     Prerequisite,  English  1. 

Spring,  8:30;  Professor  Cox. 

25.  Middle  English. — Period  from  1130  to  1350.  Critical  reading  of 
selections.  Grammatical  investigations.  Prerequisite,  English  1.  The 
class  will  meet  during  the  winter  term  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Cox. 

26.  Historical  English  Grammar. — Fiistory  of  the  language.  Devel- 
opment and  decay  of  inilexions  and  formative  endings.  Historical  syntax, 
etc.  The  class  will  meet  during  the  Spring  term  at  an  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Professor  Cox. 

27.  The  English  Language. — This  course  presents  a  general  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  English  language.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  sources 
of  our  vocabulary;  the  growth  of  the  literary  language;  slang  and  legi- 
timate speech;  euphemism;  fojk-etymology;  transference  of  meaning,  etc. 
Kittridge's  •"Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech"  will  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  course. 

Spring,  0:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

28.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  literature.  It  will  include  an  historical  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  English  literature  and  the  close  and  critical  study  of  a  few  classics 
from  each  of  the  great  periods  of  literary  development. 

Fall,  8:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

29.  Chaucer. — The  Canterbury  Tales.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
term  the  work  will  be  chiefly  linguistic  with  interpretation  of  passages. 
The  latter  part  of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  somewhat  rapid  read- 
ing. Such  considerations  of  form,  sources,  etc.,  as  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  read. 

Fall,  10:30,  Professor  Cox. 

30.  Spenser. — A  critical  reading  of  Book  1,  of  the  Faery  Queene,  and 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  with  reference  to  language,  metre,  etc.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  somewhat  rapid  reading  in  the 
Faery  Queene  and  the  minor  poems.     (Omitted  in  1904-5.) 

Winter,   10:30;    Professor.  Cox. 

31.  Milton. — This  course  will  consider  his  poems  and  the  Areopagitica. 
Early  -part  of  the  work  linguistic;  interpretation  of  passages;  considera- 
tion of  form,  sources,  style,  etc.    Lectures. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Cox. 
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32.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama. — This  course  considers  the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  English  drama,  through  the  Miracle  Plays, 
the  Moralities,  the  Interludes,  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  immediate 
predecessors.  A  few  of  the  plays  will  be  read  critically  with  regard  to 
language,  metre,  etc.     Lectures.     (Omitted  in  1904-5.) 

Fall    11:30;    Professor   Cox. 

33.  Shakespeare. — There  will  be  presented  in  this  course  ten  plays 
including  histories,  tragedies,  and  comedies.  Two  of  these  will  be  read 
closely  and  critically  with  reference  to  sources,  dramatic  form,  interpre- 
tation, etc.     The  others  will  be  studied  less  closely. 

Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

34.  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  similar  to  the  preceding  course  and 
will  include  ten  additional  plays. 

Winter,  10:30;   Professor  Cox. 

35.  The  English  Bible. — A  study  of  the  English  Bible  as  literature; 
discussion  of  its  literary  forms  and  interpretation  of  some  of  its  master- 
pieces. 

Winter,  9:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

36.  The  Short  Story — The  short  story  as  a  form  of  literature.  A  study 
of  its  development  and  some  of  its  types  from  Poe  to  Kipling. 

Winter,  10:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

37.  American  Literature. — A  brief  outline  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment and  a  study  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 

Spring,  8:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

38.  Hawthorne. — The  course  will  deal  with  all  of  Hawthorne's  work 
except  the  note  books.  There  will  be  required  a  close  and  critical  study 
of  representative  short  stories  and  of  the  four  completed  romances  as  to 
style,  character-drawing,  plot,  etc. 

Fall,  9:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

39.  The  Novel. — The  study  in  this  course  will  include  the  historical 
development  of  the  novel;  its  significance;  relation  to  modern  life;  the 
types;  tendencies;  a  wide  reading  of  novels;  reports;  lectures. 

Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Cox. 

40.  English  Literature  of  the  Queen  Anne  Period — The  course  will  deal 
with  those  writers  who  are  especially  representative  of  the  classical  spirit 
in  English  literature.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Defoe,  Swift,  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  Pope. 

Fall,  11:30;  Professor  Cox. 

41.  English  Literature. — The  Age  of  Romanticism — 1780- 1837. — This 
course  will  prsent  a  brief  history  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  English 
literature  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  period.  Among 
the  writers  whose  works  will  be  studied  are,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Shelly*,  Keats,  Byron,  and  DeQuincey. 

Winter,  8:30;  Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

42.  English  Literature.     The  Victorian  Age. — A  study  of  the  chief 
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writers  of  the  period  including.  Carlyle,  Buskin,  Arnold,.  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Eliot,  Browning,  and  Tennyson. 

Spring,  8:30;   Professor  Armstrong,  13  W. 

43.  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. — This  course  will  consider 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  popular  poetry;  a  wide  reading  of 
English  and  Scottish  ballads;  interpretation  and  criticism;  reports,  by 
students,  on  assigned  topics.     Lectures. 

The  class  will  meet  twice  a  week  during  the  Spring  term  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Cox. 

44.  George  Eliot. — The  study  of  all  the  novels  of  George  Eliot  with 
reference  to  style,  plot,  character-drawing,  teaching,  etc.  Continued 
through  Fall  and  Winter  Terms;  weekly  meetings;  credit,  one  course. 

Professor  Armstrong,   13  W. 

45.  Poe. — A  study  of  all  the  poems,  stories  and  some  of  the  critical 
writings  of  Edgar  Alan  Poe.     (Xot  offered  in  1904-5.) 

Fall,    9:30;    Professor   Armstrong. 

Elocution. 

(NOTE. — The  necessity  of  English  Literature  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  Elocution  cannot  be  too  often  impressed.  The  professor  of  Elo- 
cution will  recommend  no  student  as  a  teacher  of  Elocution  or  as  a  pub- 
lic reader  unless  he  has  had,  in  addition  to  his  courses  in  Elocution  as  his 
Major,  at  least  six  courses  in  English  Literature.) 

Requirements  for  Certificates. — Students  applying  for  a  certificate  in 
Elocution  must  have  reached  full  Senior  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  this  University  or  in  some  school  of  recognized  equality, 
all  courses  in  class  Elocution  shall  have  been  completed  and  a  course  of 
private  lessons  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Elocution. 
The  amount  of  private  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  individual 
need  of  the  student. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  along  the  line  of  science  as  well  as 
that  of  art.  Until  recently  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  expression.  The  subject  was  taught  almost  entirely  as  an 
imitative  art.  Progressive  thinkers  have  now  so  developed  and  syste- 
matized the  constituent  elements  of  voice  and  action  that  the  study  of 
oratory  is  taking  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  sister  sciences  in  the  best 
curricula  of  our  country.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  University  gives 
credit,  as  an  elective  study,  to  work  done  in  Oratory  and  Elocution,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  taken.  The  following  courses  are  of- 
fered, each  occupying  one  college  term. 

1.  Principles  of  Elocution. — A  study  of  vocal  organs  and  muscles; 
methods  of  breathing;  vocal  culture  for  purity,  strength,  compass,  flexi- 
bility and  sustaining  power.  Study  and  application  of  vocal  elements; 
form,  degree,  stress,  quality.    First  principles  of  action. 

Fall,  2:00;  Winter,  3:00;  Professor  Neil. 


2.  Principles  of  Elocution. — Vocal  culture  continued.  Study  and  drill 
in  the  vocal  elements;  pitch,  degree,  change,  melody,  time,  quantity, 
pause,  movement.  Completion  of  principles  of  action.  Analysis,  prepar- 
ation and  rendition  of  selections.     Criticism  of  application  of  elements. 

Spring,  Winter,  2:00;  Professor  Neil. 

3.  Literary  Analysis  and  Rendition. — Development  of  individuality  in 
voice  and  action.  Lectures  on  analysis,  mind  concentration,  memory, 
scene  building  and  interpretation.  Individual  study  of  selections  from 
every  style.  Rendition  of  prescribed  selections  and  criticism  by  members 
of  class  and  instructor. 

Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Neil. 

4.  History  of  Oratory. — A  philosophical  survey  of  the  origin  and  the 
history  of  the  oration.  A  study  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  various 
periods.  Analysis  by  each  student  of  the  noted  speeches  of  different 
times  and  countries.  Class  reviews  of  the  style,  diction,  depth,  clearness, 
climax,  and  persuasive  power  of  the  orators  studied. 

Fall,  3:00;    Professor  Neil. 

5.  Original  Orations. — Lectures  on  styles  of  address,  kinds  of  dis- 
course, construction  of  speeches,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  oratory, 
and  the  sources  of  eloquence.  Preparation  and  delivery  of  topical  speech- 
es and  original  orations. 

Winter,  9:30;   Professor  Neil. 

6.  Argumentation  and  Debate. — Lectures  on  extempore  speaking, 
principles  of  debate,  preparation  of  briefs,  arrangement  of  argument,  team 
work  and  rebuttal.  Extempore  speeches  and  debates  required  of  every 
student. 

Fall,  10:30;  Professor  Neil. 

7.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate. — Continuation  of  Course 
6.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  over  the 
purplexing  technicalities  of  Argumentative  Laws,  to  develop  a  clear,  di- 
rect, forceful,  and  persuasive  style  of  speaking,  and  to  perfect  the  art  of 
team  debating. 

Winter,   10:30;    Professor  Neil. 

8.  English  Classics. — Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Browning, 
Tennyson  and  others.  Study,  interpretation,  and  memoriter  rendition  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Interpretative  analysis  of  one  other  play 
and  of  selections  from  other  English  masters. 

Spring,    10:30;    Professor   N*eiL 
(All  classes  in  this  department  meet  on     Monday,  Wednesday     and 
Friday,  at  hours  indicated  above. 

Private  Lessons. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  in  Elocution,  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive course  of  individual  instruction  is  offered.  Each  lesson  occupies 
a  full  one-hour  period,  and  is  devoted  to  a  single  individual. 
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This  branch  of  the  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  follow  any 
line  of  public  speaking.  The  instruction  may  be  taken  either  as  single 
lessons  or  in  courses  of  one  college  term  each.  The  latter  method  is  pre- 
ferred and  encouraged. 

Tuition  for  Private  Lessens. 

Single  Lessons,    $  2.50 

Per  College  Term,  1  per  week,   20.00 

Per  College  Term,  2  per  week,    35.00 

(NOTE. — At  the  option  of  the  head  of  the  department  a  thesis  may 

be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who  have  chosen  English 

as  their  major.    In  exceptional  cases  this  thesis  may  be  an  experiment  in 

writing  a  play  or  a  novel.) 

(XOTE. — The  instructors  in  English  hold  themselves  ready  to  assist 

and  advise  competent  graduates  who  may  propose  plans  of  special  study 

which  meet  the  approval  of  the  department.) 

FINE  ARTS. 

Assistant  Professor  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Hubbard. 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  courses, 
not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  taken  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  case 
credit  is  asked  for  the  maximum  number  of  five  courses,  these  must  in- 
clude the  courses  in  the  History  of  Art.  See  announcement  on  a  later 
page. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Professor  Brown  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

i.  Physical  Geography. — An  elementary  course  for  which  no  credit  is 
given  toward  a  college  degree,  but  which  must  be  taken  before  students 
are  admitted  to  other  courses  in  this  department,  unless  they  have  its 
equivalent  elsewhere.  Spring  and  Fall,  10:30:  30  S. 

2.  Meteorology. — Man  and  nature;  the  economic  products  of  the 
earth;  meteorological  instruments  and  methods.  Open  to  any  Univer- 
sity student.  Davis'  "Physical  Geography."  Prerequisites,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  Physics  1.  Winter.  10:30,  S. 

3.  General  Geology. — A  general  course  in  dynamic  and  structural 
Geology.  Economic  applications  of  Geology  will  receive  special  attention. 
Numerous  excursions  will  be  made.  The  University  is  situated  in  a  mining 
region,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  western  fold  of  the  .Appalachian 
mountains;  the  advantages  for  the  practical  study  of  Geology  .-ire  there- 
fore almost  unequaled.  Recitations,  lectures  and  field  work.  Le  Conte's 
"Elements  of  Geology."    Prerequisites,  Chemistry,  1,  2,  Physics,  2. 

Fall,  11:30;  Spring,  8:30;  30  S. 

4.  Palarontology. — The  progress  and  development  of  plants  and  ani- 
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mala  through  the  different  agea  of  the  earth.  For  illuatration  in  this 
subject  the  University  has  an  equipment  of  many  thousands  of  fossils, 
casts  and  models.  Recitationa  and  lectures.  LeConte's  "Elements  of 
Geology."     Prerequisites,  Zoology  1  and  Botany  2. 

Winter,   11:30;    30   S. 

5.  Economic  Geology. — Common  rock  and  vein-forming  minerals; 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  United  States;  the  origin  of  ore 
deposits;  mining  terms  and  methods;  metalliferous  deposits.  Recitations 
and  lectures.  Tarr's  "Elements  of  Economic  Geology."  Prerequisite,  Ge- 
ology 3.  Spring,  11:30;  30  S. 

6.  Economic  Geology. — The  fuels — coal,  oil  and  natural  gas — soils, 
clays  and  fertilizers,  precious  stones  and  building  stones.  The  University 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal -producing  region,  while  oil  and  gas  wells 
are  within  easy  reach.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Tarr's  "Elements,"  and 
MerrilPa  "Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration."     Prerequisite,  Geology  5. 

Fall,  10:30;  30  S. 

7.  Mineralogy. — Crystallography;  physical  qualities  of  minerals; 
description  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  elements  to  the  silicates.  The 
University  has  a  good  collection  of  minerals  for  practical  instruction. 
Open  to  all  University  students.  Recitations,  lectures  and  practical  de- 
terminations.   Moses'  "Elements  of  Mineralogy." 

Fall,  8:30;   Spring  11:30;   30  S. 

8.  Mineralogy. — The  silicates  and  hydrocarbon  compounds  and  their 
determination.    Moses'  "Elements  of  Mineralogy.".  Winter,  8:30;  30  S. 

GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND    LITERATURES. 

Professor  Truscott,  Mr.  Porterfield  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

NOTE — The  textbooks  named  in  the  following  courses  may  be  chang- 
ed at  any  time  but  the  grade  and  character  of  the  work  outlined  in  each 
course  will  remain  the  same. 

Students  taking  German  as  a  major  will  be  required  to  take  as  a 
minor  three  courses  in  Angle-Saxon  and  three  courses  in  the  history  of 
Germany. 

1.  Elementary  German. — A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much  practice  as 
possible  in  pronunciation.  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  I;  Super's  "El- 
ementary German  Reader,"  Part  I. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;   second  section,  10:30;    19  W. 

2.  Elementary  German. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Reading  of 
easy  prose  and  poetry.  Several  poems  will  be  memorized  and  special 
attention  given  to  correct  pronunciation.  Super's  "Elementary  Reader." 
Parts  II,  EQ,  IV;  Leander's  "Traeumereien."  Hervey's  Exercises  to 
Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Winter,  first  section  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;  19  W. 


3.  Elementary  German. — A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Reading,  dic- 
tation and  conversation.  Elementary  work  in  composition,  accompanied 
by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar  and  a  special  study  of 
the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee;"  "Hceher  als  die  Kirehe;"  "L'Arrab- 
biata"  (Lentz'  edition) ;  Hervey's  Exercises  to  Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  10:30;   19  W. 

4.  German  Prose. — Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose  by 
modern  authors  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the 
language  and  give  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  Nichol's  "Three  Ger- 
man Tales;"  "Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen"   (Hatfield). 

Fall,  8:30;  19  W. 

5.  Composition. — Practice  in  writing  German  and  translation  of 
English  prose  into  German.  Discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  translation.  Study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Wessel- 
hoeft's  "Prose  Composition;"  Thomas'  "Grammar.''     Part  II. 

Winter,  8:30;    19  W. 

6.  German  Poetry. — Translation  of  two  long  poems.  Reading  and 
memorizing  a  great  number  of  short  well-known  poems.  Von  Klenze's 
"Deutsche  Gedichte;"  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  (Hatfield);  "Trompeter 
von   Saekkingen."    (Frost).  Spring,   8:30;    19  W. 

7.  Advanced  Prose. — Reading  of  historical  and  narrative  prose.  Frey- 
tag's  "Doktor  Luther"  and  "Karl  der  Grosse;"  Goethe's  "Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit;"  Scheffel's  "Ekkeh^rd;"  Sudermann's  "Frau  Sorge." 

Fall,  8:30;    18  W. 

8.  Advanced  Composition. — Dictation  and  conversation.  Exercises 
in  conversation  will  be  based  on  Bronson's  "Colloquial  German;"  Jage- 
mann's  "Prose  Composition."  Winter,  8:30;   18  W. 

9.  Heine — Study  of  his  life.  Reading  from  his  prose  and  poetry. 
"Reisebilder;"  "Die  romantische  Schule;"  "Das  Buch  der  Lieder." 

Spring,  8:30;  18  W. 

10.  Lessig. — Study  of  his  life.  Reading  of  "Miss  Sarah  Sampson;" 
"Minna  von  Barnhelm;"  "Emilia  Galotti;"  "Nathan  der  Weise." 

Fall,  9:30;    18  W. 
n.     Goethe. — Study   of   his   life.  Reading     of     "Werther's     Leiden;" 
"Iphigenie  auf  Tauris;"  "Egmont;"  Torquato  Tasso." 

Winter,  9:30;    18  W. 

12.  Schiller. — Study  of  his  life.  Reading  of  "Don  Carlos;"  "Marie 
Stuart;"  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;"  "Die  Braut  von  Messina;"  "Wil- 
helm  Tell."  Spring,  9:30;  18  W. 

13.  History  of  German  Literature. — This  course  deals  in  outline  with 
the  history  of  the  literature,  its  beginnings  and  development  and  lays 
stress  upon  the  prominent  authors  and  chief  epochs.  Assigned  private 
reading  in  the  various  standard  histories  of  German  literature.  Trans- 
lation '  and  discussion  of  pieces  representative  of  the  different  writers 
and  periods.     Weekly  themes  in  German  or  assigned  subjects.     Hop  and 

(Mr.  Porterfield  absent  on  leave  in  1903-4,  to  study  in  Germany.) 
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Paulsiek's  "Deutscher  Lesebuch;"  Kluge's  "Auswahl  charakterischer  Dich- 
tungen  und  Prosastueckc  zur  Einfuehrung  in  die  deutsclie  Litteratur." 

Fall,  10:30;  18  W. 

14  Continuation  of  course  13.  Winter,  10:30;    18  W. 

15  Continuation  of  course  14.  Spring,  10:30;   18  T|.Y. 

16.  Scientific  German. — Intended  for  students  in  the  scientific  courses 
who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary  German.  The  purpose  is  to 
teach  the  students  to  read  at  sight  scientific  articles  in  German.  Hodges' 
"German  Science  Reader;*'  Cohn's  "Ueber  Bakterien." 

Winter,   11:30;    19  W. 

17.  Journalistic  German. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  16. 
A  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  scientific  articles.  Newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  on  various  subjects.  Prehn's  "Journalistic  German;" 
Lodeman's  "Germany  and  the  Germans;"  Kutner's  "Commercial  German." 

Spring,   11:30;    19  W. 

20.  Middle  High  German. — Grammar.  Bachmann's  *Mittelhochdeutsch- 
es  Lesebuch."  Reading  and  translation  into  modern  German  of  "Das 
Nibelungenlied."     History  of  the  literature  of  the  period. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Green  and  Miss  Johnson. 

1.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  I-XL.) — This  course  is  for  be- 
ginners. The  work  covers  pronounciation,  accent,  declensions  and  conju- 
gations, etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from  Greek  into 
English  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
grammar  as  given  in  the  text.  Fall,  8:30;  7  M. 

2.  First  Greek  Book  (Completed). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
1.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1.  From  the  very  beginning  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  sight  reading.  The  first  book  of  the 
Anabasis  is  read  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2. 

Winter,  8:30;  2  M. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III  and  IV.) — Prose  composition. 
A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  required.  Prerequisites,  Greek  1 
and  2.  Goodwin's  "Xenophon's  Anabasis;"  Goodwin's  "Greek  Grammar;" 
Pearson's  "Greek  Prose  Composition."  Spring,  8:30;  7  M. 

4.  Select  Readings. — Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus.  Continued  sight  reading.  Review  of  Greek  accidence  and  fur- 
ther study  of  syntax.  -  Fall,  10:30;  7  M. 

5.  Lysias'  Orations. — A  study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations  and 
Lysias's  style.  Collateral  library  work  assigned  to  each  student.  Sight 
reading.    Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

Winter,  10:30;  7  M. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I,  II  and  III)  and  Homeric  Verse. 
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— All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  Mythology  and  Prosody  re- 
ceive special  attention.  Seymour's  "Iliad."  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's 
"Introduction  to  Homer;"  Gladstone's  "Time  and  Place  of  Homer."  Pre- 
requisites, Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Spring,  8:30;   8  M. 

7.  Lucian's  Shorter  Dialogues. — Those  who  have  had  two  years  or 
more  of  Greek  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  course.  "The  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead"  and  other  short  dialogues  will  be  read.  "Selections  from 
Lucian,"  by  Williams.  Winter,  10:30;  8  M. 

8.  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon. — The  aggressions  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  the  political  institutions  of  Greece  and  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
are  studied  as  an  introduction  to  course  15.  "Aeschines  against  Ctesi- 
phon," by  Richardson.  Fall,  9:30;  8  M. 

9.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito. — A  study  of  Athenian  methods  of  jud- 
icial procedure  and  criminal  jurisprudence  will  accompany  the  reading 
of  the  Apology.    Dyer's  "Apology  and  Crito."  Fall,  11:30;  8  M. 

10  and  11.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation. — Courses  of 
lectures  tracing  the  development  of  artistic  forms  of  literary  expression 
among  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Green  literature  are 
read  in  standard  English  translations.  Frequent  written  reports  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  upon  assigned  readings.  These  courses  are  intended  for 
mature  students  of  considerable  experience  in  the  study  of  language  and 
literature,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required.  Capps' 
"Homer  to  Theocritus."  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's  Greek  Literature,  Ma- 
haffey's  "History  of  Greek  Literature."  Course  10  will  be  devoted  to 
epic  and  melic  poetry  and  the  choral  ode.  Course  11  will  deal  with  the 
drama  and  with  the  development  of  literary  prose. 

Course  10,  Fall,  8:30;   Course  11,  Winter,  8:30;   8  M. 

12.  Myths  and  Legends. — A  study  of  those  Myths  and  Legends 
upon  which  a  large  number  of  ancient  and  modern  classics  are  based 
and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  English  literature.  No  know- 
ledge of  Greek  language  necessary.  Prerequisite  for  major  credit,  Greek 
5.      Guerber's  "Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

Spring,  8:30;  8  M. 

13.  Aristophanes. — The  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  plays  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  development  of  Greek  Comedy,  and  the 
influence  of  the  stage  upon  the  social  and  political  life  at  Athens. 

Winter,   10:30;    8  M. 

14.  Euripides. — One  or  more  of  the  tragedies  will  be  translated  in 
class.  Other  plays  by  the  same  author  will  be  read  before  the  class  by 
the  instructor  or  studied  by  members  of  the  class  with  the  aid  of  stand- 
ard translations.    Incidental  study  of  Greek  metric. 

Winter,    11:30;    8   M. 

15.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. — Stress  is  laid  on  corrct  use  of 
synonyms,  Greek  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Frequent  sight  translations.  "De- 
mosthenes on  the  Crown,"  by  Goodwin.  Winter,  9:30;  8  M. 

16.  Aeschylus'   Prometheus  Bound. — History  of  the  development   of 


dramatic  art  among  the  Greeks.  Study  of  the  adaptation  of  epic  and 
lyric  forms  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  Much  attention  is  given  to  tho 
metrical  systems  of  the  lyric  passages.  Allen's  "Prometheus  Bound  of 
Aeschylus."  Winter,   8:30;    8   M. 

17.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.— A  study  of  the  Greek  trilogy.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  theatre.    D'Ooge's  "Antigone  of  Sophocles." 

Spring,    10:30;    8   M. 

18.  New  Testament  Greek.— John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. In  the  translation,  pure,  idiomatic  English  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  required.    Westcott  and  Hort.  Spring,  9:30;  8  M. 

19.  Selected  Odes  of  Pindar. — Much  attention  is  given  to  mastering, 
not  theoretically,  but  practically,  the  form.  The  poems  are  read  rhyth- 
mically over  and  over  with  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  of 
the  lyrical  perfection  of  these  exquisite  works  of  art.  Seymour's  "Odes 
of  Pindar."  Spring,  11:30;  8  M. 

20.  Seminary  in  Greek. — Papers  and  discussions  on  assigned  topics. 
Larger  opportunities  for  original  investigation  and  specialization.  Grad- 
uate students  and  those  well  advanced  in  their  college  course,  who  desire 
to  become  specialists  in  this  department,  should  take  this  course.  Credit 
is  given  for  one -third  of  a  course  each  quarter,  or  more  if  the  work  accom- 
plished justifies  it. 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  Bi- Weekly,  2:00-4:00  P.  M.,  8  M. 
Professor  Green  and  Miss  Johnson. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Callahan  and  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  presented  under  the  gen- 
eral titles:  (1)  European  History,  (2)  American  History  and  (3)  Political 
Science. 

Courses  in  European  History. 

(For  preparatory  course,  see  announcement  of  the  Preparatory  School.) 

Students  who  select  this  as  their  principal  study  are  advised  to  take 
at  least  one  year  in  French  or  German  in  the  early  part  of  the  University 
course. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  work,  assigned  collateral 
readings;  preparation  of  papers,  syllabi  and  maps;  special  reports,  recita- 
tions and  informal  conferences. 

Among  the  books  of  reference,  which  every  student  will  often  need 
to  consult,  are  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Universal  History  and  a  good  historical 
atlas.     [Putzger's  Historischer  Sehul-Atlas  is  one  of  the  best.] 

1.  History  of  Oriental  Civilization. — This  is  a  general  culture  course, 
and  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  It  begins  with  a  sur- 
rey of  primitive  society  and  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  human 
institutions.     It     directs     especial     attention     to   the  early  institutional 
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history  of  China,  Japan.  India..  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  gives  a  survey 
of  their  contributions  to  civilization  and  traces  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  West.  It  closes  with  a  sketch 
of  Hebrew  history,  an  institutional  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Fall,   11:30;    4  M. 

2.  History  of  Greece  and  Greek  Institutions. — This  course  traces  the 
history  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Its  prominent  features  relate 
to  political  and  constitutional  development,  social  and  political  life,  and 
interstate  and  international  relations.  Its  purpose  is  also  to  give  stu- 
dents some  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy,  literature  and  art  of  Greece 
and  to  lead  them  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  civilization. 

Winter,    11:30;    4    ML 

3.  History  of  Rome  and  Roman  Institutions  to  the  Fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. — The  rise,  expansion  and  downfall  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
a  general  survey  of  the  more  important  events  under  the  Empire.  Mili- 
tary history  is  subordinated  to  such  subjects  as  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions, the  struggles  for  legal  equality,  social  and  economic  problems, 
social  and  political  transformation,  party  struggles,  provincial  government, 
organization  of  the  Empire,  the  growth  of  Roman  law,  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, effects  of  contact  with  the  barbarians,  and  the  causes  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Western  Empire.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  Rome's 
contributions  to  civilization.  Spring,  11:30;   ML 

4.  Mediaeval  History. — [Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2  and  3.]  This 
course  presents  the  great  movements  and  institutions  (the  Church,  the 
Gild,  the  Manor,  etc.)  of  the  period  extending  from  Teutonic  migrations 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  first  attempts  at  organizing 
barbaric  society;  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  ecclesiastical  institutions  and 
the  expansion  of  Christianity;  the  origin  and  character  of  feudalism, 
struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire;  causes  and  results  of  the 
crusades;  the  development  of  commerce;  the  rise  of  modern  states;  schools 
and  culture  Fall,  9:30;  6  M. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  1300-1648. —  (Prerequisite: 
Course  4.)  A  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  history.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  forces  of  modern  civilization.  Beginning  with  a  survey  of  the 
economic,  political  and  intellectual  revolutions  resulting  from  the  cru- 
sades, the  growth  of  commerce,  the  rise  of  cities  and  nations,  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  voyages  of  discovery,  this  course  gives  the  student  gener- 
al knowledge  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  the  renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  forerunners  of  the  Protestant  revolution, 
the  leaders  and  results  of  the  Reformation  in  the  principal  European 
states,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  counter-reformation,  the  religious 
wars  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  relation  of  protestantism 
to  culture  and  civilization.  Winter,  9:30;   6  M. 

6.  Modern  History.'— A  rapid  survey  of  the  political,  social,  economic 
and  territorial  changes  of  the  last  four  centuries. 

Spring,  1906,  9:30;   6  M. 
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7.  History  of  Modern  Europe. —  (Prerequisite:  Course  6.)  A  study 
of  particular  periods  and  institutions — such  as  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the 
absolute  monarchy  in  France,  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  European  revolutions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Russia 
and  the  Eastern  Question.  Fall,  3:00;  4  M. 

8.  History  of  Continental  Europe  Since  1814. —  (Prerequisite:  Course 
6.)  A  study  of  the  political  evolution  and  reform,  the  constitutional  and 
industrial  progress,  the  political  struggles  and  revolutions,  and  the  na- 
tional and  international  questions  and  adjustments  of  the  last  century. 

Spring. 

9.  The  Eastern  Question  and  International  Relations  in  the  Orient. — 
(Prerequisites:   Courses  1,  6  and  8.)  Spring,  3:00;  4  M. 

10.  History  of  England  to  the  Tudors. — A  course  in  the  general  and 
institutional  history  of  England.  Special  attention  is  given  to  political, 
economic  and  social  life  and  development,  and  the  more  important  sub- 
jects in  constitutional  history  are  considered,  showing  how  England  learn- 
ed to  govern  herself.  [This  course  and  courses  11  and  12  furnish  a  good 
foundation,  or  back  ground,  for  the  study  of  American  history.] 

Fall,  10:30;  4  M. 

11.  History  of  England  from  the  Tudors  to  the  Present  Time. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  10.     The  upbuilding  of  the  British  empire. 

Winter,  10:30;  4  M. 

12.  English  Constitutional  Law  and  History.  (Prerequisite:  Courses 
10  and  11.)  A  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
constitution  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  English  Constitutional  law,  from  the  earliest  settlements  to 
the  present  time.  A  study  of  the  political  ideals  which  the  English  col- 
onists brought  over  to  America.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the 
courses  in  American  constitutional  history.  It  traces  the  struggles  and 
steps  by  which  England  learned  to  govern  herself,  and  to  govern  others. 
It  includes  a  careful  study  of  early  Germanic  institutions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  constitution,  the  Norman  administrative  system,  Angevin  reforms, 
the  struggles  for  the  charter,  the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  rise  of  the 
Privy  Council,,  the  Tudor  dictatorship  and  the  Stuart  despotism  ,the 
the  struggles  for  the  charter,  the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  rise  of  the 
cabinet  system  and  party  government,  the  establishment  of  democracy 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  nation.  The  most  important  documents 
are  studied.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  elements,  nature  and 
working  of  the  English  Government  as  it  exists  today. 

Spring,  10:30;  4  M. 

13.  Social  and  Industrial  History. —  (Prerequisite:  Courses  10  and  11.) 
A  survey  of  the  facts  of  social  and  industrial  evolution  and  their  relation 
to  political  history  and  the  interpretation  of  present  economic  facts.  Af- 
ter a  brief  review  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  the  remainder  of 
the  course  is  devoted  principally  to  the  industrial  and  social  development 
in  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.     Special  attention  is 
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given  to  such  topics  as:  the  Manor  system;  the  merchant  and  craft 
guilds;  the  growth  of  national  economy;  the  rise  of  the  factory  system; 
and  the  industrial  revolution.  Spring,  3:00;   4  M. 

14a.  History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages. —  (Prerequisite:  Course 
3.)  This  course  begins  with  the  Barbarian  invasions  and  the  first  at- 
tempts at  organizing  barbaric  society;  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism; 
the  Merovingians  and  the  rise  of  the  Carlovingian  Monarchy.  A  study  of 
Germanic  institutions,  and  the  origin,  organization  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Fall,  1904,  10:30;  6  M. 

15a.  History  of  Germany  Since  1648. — The  rise,  organization  and  ex- 
pansion of  Prussia,  and  rivalry  with  Austria;  the  Silesian  and  Seven 
Years'  Wars;  national  and  international  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  decline  after  Frederick;  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine;  the  policy 
and  reforms  of  Baron  von  Stein;  the  development  of  national  feeling;  the 
confederation  of  1315-GG;  political  and  constitutional  reforms,  and  step3 
in  the  establishment  of  German  freedom  and  unity  and  the  new  German 
Empire.  Spring,,   1905  9:30,;    6  M. 

14b.  History  of  Mediaeval  France. —  (Prerequisite:  Course  13.)  A 
study  in  early  municipal,  social,  industrial  and  economic  life  and  develop- 
ment in  France,  the  evolution  and  consolidation  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  the  origin  and  growth  of  its  institutions.  The  transformation  from 
feudalism  to  the  modern  state.  Fall,  1905,  10:30;   6  M. 

15b.  History  of  the  French  Absolutism,  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. — A  study  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
Ancient  Regime.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  history 
of  France  after  the  Reformation;  the  policy  of  Henry  TV.,  and  Sully,  and 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin;  paternalism  and  decline  of  prosperity  under 
Louis  XIV;  inflation  and  bankruptcy  under  Louis  XV;  the  rise  of  the 
economists.  Results  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  absolutism.  From  1789 
to  1S15,  more  attention  is  given  to  political  history.  At  the  close  of  the 
course,  several  lectures  are  given  on  French  political  history  since  1815. 

Spring,  1906,  9:30;  6  M. 

17.  History  of  European  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy. —  (For  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  had  thorough  courses  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe.) 

A  course  in  the  international  politics  and  diplomatic  history  of  the 
states  of  modern  Europe.  Fall,  4:00;   4  M. 

18.  History  of  European  Political  Institutions. — (For  advanced  stu- 
dents who  have  had  thorough  courses  in  European  history.) 

The  historical  development  and  nature  of  the  political  institutions  of 
the  principal  European  states. 

19.  Historical  Jurisprudence. — A  seminary  course  for  advanced  stu- 
dent 5.     A  view  of  the  development  of  legal  institutions  and  principles. 

20a.  Historical  Conference. — A  seminary  course  for  practical  work  in 
historical  investigation.  For  advanced  students  who  show  special  ability 
to  do  research  work  on  special  topics.  Winter,  4:00. 
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20b.  Bibliography  and  Method. — A  library  and  conference  course  in 
scientific  methods  of  historical  investigation  and  interpretation,  and  in 
presenting  the  results  after  collating  and  refining.  The  course  includes  a 
review  of  historical  writing  from  the  earliest  times,  and  an  examination 
of  the  attempts  to  interpret  the  deeper  significance  of  history  (philosophy 
of  history).  Spring,  4:00;  4  M. 

Courses  in  American  History. 

(For  introductory  courses  see  announcement  of  the  Preparatory 
School.) 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  those  for  European  his- 
tory. 

21.  American  Colonial  History  (1492-1776). — The  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  in  Europe  before  the  search  for  new  trade  routes;  the  ev- 
olution of  discovery  and  settlement;  the  growth  of  settlements  into  col- 
onies; the  origin  and  development  of  American  institutions;  views  of  co- 
lonial life;  the  conflict  with  new  France;  relation  of  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
land; the  gradual  adaptation  of  European  civilization  to  American  condi- 
tions, resulting  finally  in  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Fall,  9:30;  4  M. 

22.  American  Political  History  (1776-1829).  The  Formation  of  the 
Union. — The  Revolution,  the  Critical  Period,  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  organization  of  the  government,  the  struggle  for  neutrality  and 
the  development  of  nationality,  the  expansion  of  the  Union,  and  the  triumph 
of  democracy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  political  and  constitutional  de- 
velopment, and  to  international  relations,  but  industrial  and  social 
growth  is  also  treated. 

Winter,  9:30;  4  M. 

23.  American  Political  History  (1829-1869).  Division  and  Reunion. — 
Economy  questions  and  the  slavery  contest;  the  growth  of  sectional  diff- 
erences, culminating  in  the  secession  movement;  the  Civil  War  and  its 
problems,  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power,  and  readjustment;  a  brief 
survey  of  the  political  and  social  questions  arising  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Spring,  9:30;  4  M. 
[In  courses  21,  22  and  23,  while  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  political 
and  constitutional  history,  much  attention  will  be  given  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.] 

24.  Reconstruction  and  Later  American  History. —  (1)  Conditions  in 
the  Southern  States  in  1865;  the  problems  of  Reconstruction;  the  various 
theories;  the  struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President  over  Recon- 
struction; negro  suffrage  and  white  disfranchisement;  misgovernment  dur- 
ing Reconstruction;  the  overthrow  of  the  Reconstruction  governments  and 
the  undoing  of  Reconstruction.  (2)  Social,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions and  changes  in  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the  present  time. 

Fall,  9:30;  6  M. 
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25.  History  of  American  Territorial  Expansion  (1775-1904) — A  study 
of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  American  expansion  policy — from 
a  few  weak  settlements  to  a  world  power.  The  causes,  movements,  mo- 
tives, methods,  politics  and  diplomacy  connected  with  the  actual  occupa- 
tion and  acquisition  of  territories,  and  the  projects  or  propositions  look- 
ing toward  territorial  acquisitions,  dependencies  or  establishments;  the 
rapid  Western  movement  of  strenuous,  self-reliant  pioneers;  settlement 
and  political  organization  of  the  acquisitions  (status  and  government) ; 
constitutional  and  administrative  questions,  etc.  Influence  of  the  "West" 
in  American  history.  The  public  domain;  its  management  and  settlement, 
and  its  influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States. 

Spring;   4  M. 

26.  History  of  American  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  (1 776-1904). — 
A  general  survey  of  the  negotiations,  treaties,  arbitrations,  congresses, 
etc.,  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party — and  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  American  policy.  A  study  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  American  international  relations:  the  settlement  of  1763;  the  French 
alliance  of  1778;  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  foreign  relations  from 
1783  to  1797  (Washington's  policy  of  neutrality);  the  Louisiana  question; 
international  questions  leading  up  to  the  war  of  1812;  negotiations  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  Florida  treaty;  evolution  of  the  Monroe  doctrine; 
the  slavery  question  in  international  relations;  negotiations  and  treaties 
with  Mexico;  Cuba  in  national  politics  and  international  relations;  ques- 
tions arising  from  secession;  the  Trent  affair;  and  post-bellum  policy 
and  diplomacy. 

America's  influence  on  international  law  and  diplomacy;  the  State  De- 
partment and  its  most  distinguished  secretaries.  Spring,  8:30;  4  M. 

27.  American  Development. — A  practical  course  on  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic movements  and  fundamental  facts  of  American  development, 
especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  who  desire 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  history,  and  some  train- 
ing in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  historical  materials. 

Summer,  8:00  A.  M.;   4  M. 

28.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States. — Economic  and 
social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
influence  on  the  founding  of  the  colonies;  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  the  colonies;  disappearance  of  the  frontier;  gradual  industrial  change 
and  corresponding  social  change;  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit; 
influence  of  westward  expansion,  of  immigration;  revolution  in  methods 
of  transportation:   present  day  problems.  Winter,  9:30;   6  M. 

29.  Slavery  in  America. — The  origin  of  the  institution;  slavery  in 
the  Orient,  Greece.  Rome  and  continental  Europe;  English  slavery;  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  in  America;  its  sectional  tendencies;  the  planta- 
tion system;  life  among  the  negroes;  sentiment  of  whites  in  regard  to 
negro  slavery;  social  and  economic  effects  of  slavery;  emancipation  and 
abolition;  reconstruction  of  industry;  present  problems  growing  out  of 
slavery.  Spring,  1905,  (and  in  alternate  years),  9:30;  6  M. 
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30.  The  American  Revolution  and  the  Making  of  the  Constitution 
(1775- 1 789). — The  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  England;  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  period;  the  State  constitutions;  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  the  formation  and  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion; the  "critical  period";  and  the  evolution  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. Careful  study  is  given  to  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  the  political  pamphlets,  etc.,  of  the  period.  (A  sem- 
inary course.) 

31.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Study  of  American  Institutions. — Prerequi- 
sites:  Courses  21,  22  and  23. 

32.  A  Study  of  Bibliography  and  Method.— A  library  and  "historical 
conference"  course.  Twice  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Course  21,  22  and  23. 
To  be  given  in  alternate  years  in  the  Winter  Quarter  and  oftener  if  de- 
sired. 

33.  Seminary  in  American  History. — [For  the  years  1902-4,  courses 
of  lectures  were  given  upon  the  following  subjects: 

(1).     The  American  Expansion  Movement. 

(2.)     The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(3.)     American  Relations  with  the  Far  East. 

(4.)     Inter- American  Relations. 

(5.)     The  American  Cuban  Policy. 

(6.)     American  Relations  With  Canada. 
Students  were  required  to  take  notes,  to  investigate  assigned  topics 
and   to   become   acquainted   with   the   original   materials   which   were   ac- 
cessible.    Proper  attention  was  given  to  scientific  methods  of  historical 
research,  construction  and  interpretation.]  4  M.  or  Library. 

34.  A  Historical  Conference  is  sustained  for  advanced  students  who 
have  had  sufficient  college  training  in  history,  and  who  show  special  ability 
to  do  research  work. 

Courses  in  Political  Science. 

In  all  these  courses,  students  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  general  history — and  especially  of  modern  political  history.  For 
the  advanced  courses  they  are  also  expected  to  have  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  or  French. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  for  history. 

35.  The  American  Federal  Government  at  Work. — A  practical  study 
of  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  and  politics,  of  the  United 
States,  both  state  and  national,  ("Actual  Government  as  applied  under 
American  conditions").  The  growth,  machinery,  operations  and  functions 
of  the  government,  the  relations,  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  the 
policies  of  state  on  great  public  questions  and  problems.  The  structure 
of  the  Federal  government  and  its  relation  to  the  states;  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet;  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  action;  the  national  ju- 
diciary;  the  American  party  system,  and  party  machinery;   the  use  and 
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abuse  of  parties;  political  topics  of  current  interest.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  realities  of  governments  and  institutions — to  the  personal  in- 
terest and  personal  action  which  underlies  constitutions  and  statutes  and 
vitalizes  governments — and  to  the  investigation  of  the  intimate  concerns 
of  actual  life  which  stimulate  sympathy  and  interest  in  human  affairs, 
deepen  the  sense  of  civic  obligation,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  deeper 
study  of  the  political,  social  and  industrial  life  and  problems  which  con- 
duce to  the  common  human  weal.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  illus- 
trative materials  which  can  be  easily  obtained  by  any  school.  The  sub- 
ject is  studied  not  as  a  "heartless  abstraction,"  but  as  a  subject  closely 
related  to  the  personal  experience  of  each  student. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  American  history, 
and  have  had  the  preparatory  course  in  Civics.  (Hart:  Actual  Govern- 
ment as  Applied  Under  American  Conditions.  Bryce:  The  American 
Commonwealth.)  Fall,    8:30;    4   M. 

36.  Comparative  Constitutional  Government. — A  historical  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political  institutions  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe;  a  comparative  study  of  Greek,  Roman  and 
Teutonic  polity  and  of  the  governments  and  parties  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  modern  Europe.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  recent  European 
politics.  Open  to  advanced  students  who  have  had  thorough  courses  in 
European  history. 

[Woodrow  Wilson:  The  State.  A.  L.  Lowell:  Governments  and  Par- 
ties  of   Modern   Europe.]  Winter,    9:30;    6   M. 

37.  Science  of  Government. 

38.  History  of  Political  Theory. — An  advanced  course  in  the  history 
of  the  science  of  politics.  The  political  writings  of  Aristotle,  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Spencer,  etc.  A  study  of  the  nature,  purpose  and 
functions  of  the  State  and  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
forms  of  government. 

39.  Local  Government  and  Administration  (with  special  reference  to 
municipal  problems). 

40.  Seminary  in  Politics. — This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  do  special  research  work,  on  selected  topics.  Credit  is 
given  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished. 

41.  Constitutional  Law. —  )  See  announcements 

42.  International  Law. —  C    in  the  College  of  Law. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Douthat. 

The  seven  divisions  here  presented  are  intended  to  be  consecutive, 
but  the  courses  in  each  division  are  not  graded.  Hence  a  student  may 
enter  upon  any  course  of  a  division,  provided  he  has  had  at  least  two 
courses   of   the   division  preceding   or  their   equivalent.     If,   therefore,  he 
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cannot  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  or  Winter  Terms,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  his  entrance  upon  the  courses  offered  for  the  Spring 
Term,  and  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  can  take  at 
least  one  of  the  courses  of  the  preceding  year,  and  still  have  time  for 
two  courses  of  the  following  year. 

For  courses  1  to  11,  inclusive,  see  announcements  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School. 

I.     Roman  Anthology. 

12.  Cicero's  Amicitia  and  Senectute,  with  study  of  synonyms. 

Fall,   9:30;    21   W. 

13.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  with  scanning. 

Winter,    9:30;    21    W. 

14.  Mediaeval  Latin  Hymns  or  Horace's  Epistles,  with  scanning. 

Spring,  9:30;  21  W. 
Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

II.     Roman  Philosophy. 

15.  Cicero's  De  OfSciis  or  De  Finibus,  with  study  of  synonyms. — 
Coordinate  with  Course  5  in  Philosophy  Fall,  8:30;   21  W. 

16.  Seneca's  Moral  Essays,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Coordinate 
with  Course  5  in  Philosophy.  Winter,  8:30;  21  W. 

17.  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura,  with  a  study  of  his  doctrines. 

Spring,  8:30;   21   W. 
Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

III.  Roman  History. 

18.  Cicero's  Letters,  with  a  study  of  the  great  orator's  times. 

Fall,  10:30;  21  W. 

19.  Livy,  Book  XXI  or  XXII,  with  study  of  Roman  History,  or,  if 
thought  advisable,  Sallust  and  other  selections  from  History.  Coordi- 
nate with  Course  3a  in  Department  of  History.  Winter,  10:30;  21  W. 

20.  Tacitus:  Germania  and  Agricola,  of  his  Historiae  or  Annales, 
with  a  study  of  the  early  Empire.  Spring,  10:30;  21  W. 

Latin  composition  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

IV.  Roman  Drama. 

21.  Platus:  Captivi,  Trinummus,  and  Rudens,  with  a  study  of  the 
Roman  Stage.  Fall,  11:30;   21   W. 

22.  Terence:  Adelphoe,  Phormio  and  Heauton  Timoreumenos,  with 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Drama.  Winter,  11:30;   21  W. 

23.  Seneca:  Medea,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Oedipus,  with  study  of 
Tragedy  in  Translation  from  Greek  in  Latin.  Spring,  11:30;  21  W. 

Latin  composition  or  manuscripts  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  each  term. 

V.    Roman  Satire. 

24.  Horace's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  his  times.  Fall;  21  W. 

25.  Juvenal's  Satires,  with  a  study  of  contemporaneous  history. 

Winter;  21  U. 
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26.  Seneca's  Apokolokuntosis,  and  Petronius'  Cena  Trinialchionis, 
with  a  study  of  Nero's  times.  Winter;  21  W. 

Readings,  Papers,  and  Lectures,  will  take  the  place  of  Composition  in 
this  division. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

VI.     Latin  Literature  in  English  Translations. 

27.  Study  of  Translations  from  Virgil  or  Horace  or  the  Dramatists  or 
Satirists,  with  preparation  of  papers  and  supplemented  by  informal  lec- 
tures. Winter;  21  W. 

28.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  or  Roman  Life,  with  papers  and 
informal  lectures.  Winter;   21  U. 

29.  Roman  Political  Institutions,  with  papers  and  informal  lectures, 
and  the  Latin  epigraphical  documents.  Spring;  21  W. 

These  three  courses  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  at  least 
three  courses  of  College  Latin. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

VII.     Comparative   Philology. 

30.  Greek  and  Latin  or  other  Indo-European  Languages  Compared, 
the  study  being  introduced  through  New  Testaments,  which  can  now  be 
had  in  many  tongues. 

Term  and  hour  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

This  course  wil  be  open  to  those  who  have  already  had  at  least 
three  courses  in  two  different  Romance  or  Teutonic  Languages. 

All  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  Latin  must  include  Latin 
Composition. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Stewart  and  Miss  Johnson. 

(Courses  1  to  6  are  preparatory.) 

7.  Solid  Geometry. — Geometry  of  the  Prism,  Pyramid,  Cylinder,  Cone 
and  Sphere.    Practical  exercises  and  problems.    Well's  Solid  Geometry. 

Fall,  11:30;   Spring,  9:30,  3  M. 

8.  University  Algebra. — Binomial  Theorem  any  exponent.  Theorem 
of  Undetermined  Coefficients.  Summation  of  Series.  Differential  Method. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Logarithms;  Logarithmic  and  Exponential  Series, 
and  Construction  of  Logarithmic  Tables.  The  General  Equation  of  the 
Nth  Degree,  and  Solutions  of  Higher  Numerical  Equations. 

Fall,  10:30;  Winter  ;  Spring,  8:30,  3  M. 

9.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Development  of  Formulae.  Solution  of 
Trigonometrical  Equations.  Anti-Trigonometrical  Functions.  Practical 
Exercises  and  Problems.  Requisite:  Course  8.  Well's  Revised  Trigonom- 
etry. Fall,  9:30;   Winter,  10:30;   3  M. 

10.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Development  of  Formulae.  Practical 
Exercises  and  Problems,  with  Applications  to  Navigation  and  Astronomy. 
Bowser's  Treatise  on  Trigonometry.  Spring,  2:00;  3  M. 
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ii.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — Cartesian  and  Polar  Coordinates. 
Properties  of  Conies:  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse  and  Hyperbola.  Tangents 
and  Normals.     Poles  and  Polars.     Nichol's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Fall, ;  Winter,  8:30;  Spring,  10:30;  3  M. 

i2.  Analytic  Geometry. — Higher  Plane  Curves.  General  Equation  of 
the  Second  Degree.  Geometry  of  three  Dimensions,  Ellipsoids,  Paraboloids, 
Hyperbolic  Paraboloid.    Nicol's  Analytic  Geometry.  Fall,  2:00;  3  M. 

13.  Determinants. — Nature  and  Properties  of  Determinants.  Lap- 
lace's and  Cauchy's  Method  of  Development.  Differentiation  of  Deter- 
minants.    Peck's  "Determinants."  Winter,  2:00;  3  M. 

14.  Theory  of  Equations. — Complex  numbers.  Solution  of  Higher 
Equations.  Cardan's  Method  for  Cubic  Equations.  Sturm's  Theorem. 
Horner's  and  Newton's  Methods  of  Approximation.  Fourier's  Theorem. 
Macknie's  "Algebraical  Equations."  Spring,  2:00;   3  M. 

15.  Differential  Calculus. — Differentiation  of  Algebraic  and  Trans- 
cendental Functions.  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Formulae.  Evaluation  of 
Indeterminate  Forms.  Maxima  and  Minima.  Tangents  and  Normals. 
Asymptotes.  Involutes  and  Evolutes.  Curvature.  Curve  Tracing.  Tay- 
lor's or  Osborne's  "Differntial  Calculus."        Fall,  8:30;  Winter,  11:30;  3  M. 

16.  Integral  Calculus. — Integration  of  Algebraic  and  Transcendental 
Functions.  Areas  between  Limits.  Surfaces  and  Solids  of  Revolution. 
Double  and  Triple  Integration.  Center  of  Mass.  Moment  of  Inertia. 
Intrinsic  Equations  of  Curves..     Taylor  or  Osborne's  "Integral  Calculus." 

Winter,  9:30;  Spring,  11:30;  3  M. 

17.  Elementary  Calculus..  This  is  a  course  designed  for  students  who 
do  not  desire  courses  15  and  16,  but  who  wish  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  notions  of  this  branch  of  mathematics.  Many  prac- 
tical problems  will  be  introduced.  Requisite:  Course  11.  Smith's  "Ele- 
mentary Calculus."    Hour  arranged  to  suit  students.  3  M. 

Astronomy. 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Young's  "General  Astronomy." 

Winter,  3:00;  3  M. 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Continuation  of  Course  1.  Young's 
"General  Astronomy."  Spring,  3:00;   3  M. 

MUSIC. 
Dean  Wrightson. 

Credit  not  to  exceed  five  courses  is  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  courses  in  the  Science  and  History  of  Music  given  in  the 
School  of  Music.    See  announcement  on  a  later  page. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

President  Purinton  and  Professor  Deahl. 

1.    Logic  and  Principles  of  Science. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  con- 
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ception,  judgment  and  reasoning;  nature  and  laws  of  experience,  induction 
and  subsidiary  processes,  such  as  observation,  experiment,  classification, 
and  hypothesis;  inductive  methods;  imperfect  inductions  and  fallacies; 
elements  of  deduction  and  formal  logic.  Recitations,  lectures  and  notes 
by  the  instructor,  and  references  to  standard  authorities. 

Fall,  8:30;   14  S. 

2.  Psychology. — An  introductory  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
states  of  consciousness  and  mental  processes,  with  an  outline  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  of  mental  training  and  the  application  of  Psychology  to  education. 
Lectures  with  seminar  work  in  standard  authors.  Fall,  9:30;  10  S. 

3.  Ethics. — A  review  of  the  mental  processes  that  control  conduct; 
fundamentals  of  morality,  the  moral  faculty,  groimd  of  obligation,  moral 
standard,  moral  law,  moral  sanction;  moral  culture;  practical  morality, 
personal  and  social  duties.  Lectures  with  reference  to  standard  text- 
books. Winter,  9:30;   10  S. 

4.  Christian  Evidence. — An  outline  of  the  historical  and  moral  proofs 
concerning  the  Christian  system.  A  brief  comparative  view  of  other  re- 
ligious systems.  ,  Spring,  9:30;    10  S. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Philoso- 
phy, with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  leading  philosophers  and  schools, 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  Lectures,  with  references  to  best  stand- 
ard works.  Fall,  2:00;    14  S. 

6.  Mediaeval  Philosophy. — Especially  the  influence  of  Christianity  up- 
on philosophy  and  vice  versa,  and  the  rise  and  content  of  Patristic  philos- 
ophy. Winter,  2:00;  14  S. 

7.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance. — A  special  study  of  the  tran- 
sition from  mediaeval  to  modern  philosophy,  the  struggle  against  theolog- 
ical domination  and  the  rise  of  the  natural  sciences.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  collateral  reading.  Spring,  2:00;   14  S. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Professor  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez. 

Later  announcements  may  be  expected  concerning  work  in  Physical 
Training  for  both  men  and  women. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Hodges,  Mr.  Whitham*  and  Mr.  Larew. 

1.    Elementary    Physics. — Recitations,    supplemented    by    experiments 

and  laboratory  exercises.    One  exercise  per  week  at  least  will  be  devoted  to 

individual   laboratory   work.     Rowland   and   Ame's   Elements    of   Physics. 

Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry  1.  Fall,  11:30;    11   S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

*Absent  on  leave,  1903-04,  to  study  at  Cornell  University. 
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2.    Elementary  Physics. — Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  11:30;   11  S. 

Courses  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  Physics. 

4.  Experimental  Physics. — A  laboratory  course  exclusively,  consisting 
of  elementary  quantitative  experiments.  Open  to  students  who  do  not  take 
Course  6.  Sabine's  "Laboratory  Course  in  Physics."  Prerequisites,  Physics 
1  and  2.  or  equwalent  work,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

May  be  taken  in  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  one-third 
course  each  quarter.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  1:30;   1  S. 

6.  General  Physics. — Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations,  accom- 
panied by  individual  laboratory  work,  which,  though  elementary,  is  strict- 
ly quantitative.  Required  of  candidates  for  Engineering  degrees.  Ames' 
"Theory  of  Physics."     Prerequisite,  Analytical  Geometry. 

Fall.     Lectures:    Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;    11   S. 
Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  General  Physics. — A  continuation  of  Course  6.  Heat,  Electricity, 
Magnetism.     Lectures  and  Laboratory  work. 

Winter.    Lectures:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30  and  1:30;  11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  General  Physics. — A  continuation  of  Course  7.  Sound  and  Light. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  work. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  Course  7  may  be  admitted  to  this 
course,  if  they  have  taken  Course  6. 

Spring.     Lectures:   Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:30;    11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 
10.     Physics — General   Descriptive   Physics,   Lectures,   Recitations   and 
Experiments.     For  College  students  who  desire  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject without  the  mathematical  work  of  the  more  extended  courses. 

Fall,  8:30;  11  S. 
12.  Electrical  Measurements. — Advanced  laboratory  work.  The  stu- 
dent uses  measuring  instruments  of  precision,  sensitive  galvanometers,  ap- 
paratus for  accurate  measurement  of  resistance,  current,  electro-motive 
force,  induction,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Physics 
7,  Mathematics  10.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics. — Required  of  Agricultural  students.  Open 
to  all  other  College  students.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1,  or  equivalent  work 
elsewhere.    King's  Physics  of  Agriculture  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

Spring,   8:30;    11    S. 

17.  Dynamos  and  Motors. — Direct  current  machinery.  Elements  of 
the  general  theory  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite,  Physics  7.  Course  12  in  part  may  be  substituted  for 
the  laboratory  work  of  this  course.  Sheldon's  "Dynamo -Electric  Machin- 
ery." Winter,  10:30;   11  S. 

18.  Dynamos  and  Motors. — Alternating  current  machinery.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  17.  Spring,  10:30;   11  S. 

20.     Special  Work. — Students  desiring  to  pursue  any  line  of   special 
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work  in  the  department  of  Physics  will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  so  to 
the  extent  that  the  time  of  the  instructors  and  the  laboratory  equipment 
will  permit. 

Absent  on  leave,  1903-04,  to  study  at  Cornell  University. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Professor  Beziat  de  Bordes  and  Mr.  Holden. 

French. 

i.    Elementary  Course. — Three  sections. 

(a.)  Grammar,  reading,  practice  in  pronunciation  and  oral  under- 
standing. Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French.  Aldrich  and  Foster's 
French  Reader.  Fall,  9:30;  2M. 

(b.)  Rapid  reading  course.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire,  in  a  short  time,  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  for 
research  work  in  other  departments.  Xo  special  attention  is  paid  either 
oral  or  composition  work.  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French;  Al- 
drich and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Malot's  Sans  Famille  (Thime  Edi- 
tion). Fall,  10:30;   2  M. 

(c.)  Conversation  Course.  In  this  course  the  work  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  French,  from  the  outset,  through  the  natural,  or  direct  method 
of  instruction. 

Fall,  11:30;  11  W. 
2    Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  1. 

(a.)  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French  completed.  Malot's 
Sans  Famille  (Thieme  Edition).  Winter,  9:30;  2  M. 

(b.)  Halevy  L'  Abbe  Constantin;  Scientific  French  Reading;  Se- 
lection from  French  History.  Winter,  10:30;    2  M. 

(c.)  Conversation  based  on  Halevy's  L'  Abbe  Constantin;  Balzac's 
Eugenie  Grandet.  Winter,  11:30;   11  W. 

3.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

(a.)  Composition  based  upon  Merimees  Jpolomba.  About's  Le  Roi 
des  Montagnes;  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'  un  jeune  hoome  pauvre. 

Spring,  9:30;  2  M. 
(b.)     Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;   Voltaire's  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  XTV;  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani;  Current  Scientific  Literature. 

Spring,  10:30;  2  M. 
(c.)     Conversation  based  upon  George  Sand's  Nanon;   About's  Les 
Manages  de  Paris.     Composition:  Larousse's  Cours  de  Style. 

Spring,  11:30;    11  W. 

4.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Works  of  Daudet,  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Loti,  Gautier,  etc.  Composition  based  upon  Larousse's  Cours  de 
Style.  Oral  practice.  Exercises  in  dictation  continued  through  Course 
5.    For  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  French. 

Fall,  11:30;  2  M. 

5.  A  Continuation  of  Course  4.  Winter,  11:30;  2  M. 


6.  An  Introduction  to  Classic  Writers. — The  work  is  based  upon  De- 
mogeot's  Textes  Classiques  de  la  Litterature  Francaise  (Hachette  et  Cie). 
Outside  reading  assigned.  Spring,  11:30;  2  M. 

7.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  reports.  Fall,  10:30;  11  W. 

8.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Voltaire,  Rousseau 
and  the  Encyclopedistes,  studied  both  from  the  literary  and  historical 
standpoint.     Lectures,  reading  and  reports.  Winter,  10:30;    11  W. 

9.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Napoleonic  writers; 
Chataubriand  and  the  Romantic  School;  the  Parnassian  Poets.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  reports.  Spring,  10:30;    11  W. 

NOTE. — Courses  1  to  10  will  be  given  in  regular  order.  Students  hav- 
ing completed  Course  9  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  following  electives: 

10.  Moliere,  His  Life  and  Works. — All  the  plays  of  Moliere  will  be 
read  and  summarily  discussed. 

11.  Moliere. — A  critical  and  comparative  study  of  his  works. 

12.  Racine. — His  works,  his  models  and  his  imitators. 

13.  Victor  Hugo. — His  lyric  and  satiric  poetry  as  the  expression  of  his 
personality. 

14.  Victor  Hugo. — His  novels. 

15.  Victor  Hugo. — His  Dramas. 

16.  French  Writers  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

17.  French  Civilization  and  its  Influence  on  French  Literature. 

18.  Historical  French  Grammar. 

19.  Old  French  Readings. — La  Chanson  de  Roland;  Aucassin  et  Ni- 
colette. 

20.  Mediaeval  French  Dramatic  Literature. 

21.  French  Dialects. — Gilliron's  Atlas  Linguistique.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Southern  Dialects. 

22.  Old  Provencal  Readings. — Appel's  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie 
(2nd  edition). 

NOTE.— Courses  7  to  18  wifr  be  given  in  French..  Courses  18  to  22 
inclusively,  may  be  given  in  English  or  French. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and  reading,  with  practice  in 
pronunciation,  conversation  and  composition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  or 
French  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  who  take  this  course.  Loi- 
seaux'  Spanish  Grammar  and  Reader.  Fall,  9:30. 

2.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  1;  reading,  con- 
versation and  composition.  C.  Fontaine's  Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos;  se- 
lections from  Valera,  Rueda,  Pardo-Bazan  and  other  modern  authors. 

Winter,  9:30. 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish. — A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Review  of  the 
grammar;    study    of    idiomatic    constructions;    conversation;    reading    of 
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works  by  Estebaney,  Alcarcon,  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Perez-Galdos,  etc. 

Spring,  9:30. 

4.  Modern  Spanish  Literature. — Careful  study  of  works  by  modern 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American  writers,  such  as  Xunee  de  Arce,  Perez- 
Galdos,  Campdamor,  Herdia2  Trueba,  etc.  For  students  who  have  had  one 
year  of  Spanish.  Fall. 

5.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. — Cervantes'  Don  Quijote  de 
la  Mancha;  dramatic  works  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
other  writers   of   the   "Siglo   de  Oro."  Winter. 

6.  Old  Spanish  Literature. —  (For  qualified  students),  El  Cid,  and 
other  early  works.  Spring. 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  reading  and  composition.  It  is 
desirable  that  students  who  take  this  course  should  have  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin. 

2.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Winter. 

3.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Spring. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Johnston. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  prepare  students  t© 
become  investigators  and  teachers  in  zoology,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
general  culture.  A  wide  field  is  offered  for  valuable  investigations  into 
the  organization,  functions,  habits,  and  evolution  of  animal  life.  Upon 
the  results  of  such  investigations  rest  to  a  large  extent  the  sciences  of 
medicine,  psychology,  and  sociology;  and  the  study  of  zoology  gives  an 
insight  into  the  methods  of  these  and  allied  sciences  not  to  be  obtained 
by  any  other  means.  The  rapid  growth  of  biological  study  in  the  schools 
makes  this  a  most  desirable  field  for  anyone  wishing  to  teach  in  a  special 
line. 

1,  2.  and  3-*  General  Zoology. — The  laboratory  work  is  arranged  from 
the  general  biology  standpoint,  beginning  with  the  cell,  and  one-celled 
animals  and  going  on  to  forms  which  illustrate  the  fundamental  types 
of  animal  structure.  The  study  of  structure  is  conducted  with  constant 
reference  to  function  and  adaptation.  The  lectures  of  the  fall  term  deal 
with  the  structure  and  physiology  of  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell  divis- 
ion, reproduction,  rise  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  symbiosis,  corn- 
mensalism,  parasitism,  etc.  The  lectures  of  the  winter  term  deal  with  the 
general  principles  of  classification  and  the  descriptive  zoology  of  inverte- 
brates; those  of  the  spring  term  deal  with  the  zoology  of  vertebrates  and 
the  general  principles  of  evolution.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  write,  clear, 
concise  and  grammatically  correct  English. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring;   17  W. 
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Lectures,  M.,  W.,  8:30.  Laboratory,  six  hours  per  week  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Principles  of  Biology. — This  course  is  omitted  in  1904-05.  Its  sub- 
ject matter  will  be  found  in  Courses,  1,  2  and  3. 

5.  Methods  in  Zoology. — A  practical  course  in  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting, hatching  and  rearing,  preserving,  injecting,  making  microscopic 
preparations,  etc.,  etc.  Open  to  all  majors  in  zoology  who  have  had 
courses  1,  2  and  3,  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Credit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  done.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fall,   Winter,    Spring. 

6.  7  and  8.  Vertebrate  Morphology. — The  three  courses  form  a  con- 
tinuous year's  work  on  the  comparative  embryology  and  anatomy  of 
vertebrates.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  the  germ  cells, 
maturation  and  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation;  the  study  of  the 
further  development  of  the  salamander  and  the  chick;  and  the  dissec- 
tion of  types  of  vertebrates.  The  lectures  of  the  fall  term  deal  with  the 
maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  germ  cells,  the  principles  of  heredity, 
and  the  early  development  of  vertebrates  through  the  formation  of  germ 
layers,  foetal  menbranes,  and  the  fundaments  of  organs.  The  lectures 
of  the  winter  and  spring  terms  deal  with  the  development  and  adult 
anatomy  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  progressive  modification  of  organs  and  the  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment.   Four  courses  credit.  Fall,  Winter, .  Spring,  17  W. 

Lectures,  M.  W.,  10:30.  Laboratory,  twelve  hours  per  week  to  be 
arranged. 

11,  12  and  13. — The  Nervous  System.— Lecture  and  laboratory  courses 
dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  nervous  functions  and  the  vertebrate 
nervous  system. 

a.  Lectures  on  the  brain,  sense  organs  and  nerves  of  man  and 
the  vertebrates.  Two  lectures  or  demonstrations  per  week,  with  reading. 
Prerequisite:     Course  3.     Credit,  one  course  for  the  year. 

Fall,    Winter,    Spring,    17    W. 

b.  Laboratory  work  on  the  comparative  neurology  of  vertebrates. 
Additional  lectures  and  reading.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  methods  of 
neurological  investigation  and  the  student  prepares  his  own  slides.  *  Pre- 
requisite: Course  8  and  a  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
Credit,  two  courses  for  the  year.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

16.  Human  Embryology. — A  special  course  for  medical  students.  See 
announcement  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

19.  Current  Literature. — The  advanced  students  and  instructors  form 
a  Journal  Club,  which  meets  weekly  for  reports  and  discussion  of  recent 
literature.     One  course  credit  for  the  year. 

20.  Research  Work. — Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  re- 
search upon  the  morphology  or  physiology  of  vertebrates  or  invertebrates. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURLNTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

FREDERICK  LINCOLN  EMORY,  B.S.,  M.M.E.,  M.E.  Professor  of  Me- 
chanics and  Applied  Mathematics. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

WILL  H.  ROUGHTON,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

RUSSELL  LOVE  MORRIS,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. 

CLYDE  RANDOLPH,  A.B.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

RUFUS  A.  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engi- 
neer. 

THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 

*ASHBEL  FAIRCH1LD,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN,  Acting  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  College. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

ANDRE  BEZIAT  DE  BORDES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITHAM,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geology. 

JAMES  E.  LAREW,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

*Died  December  13,  1903, 
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ORGANIZATION. 

This  College  comprises  the  following  departments: 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineering; 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 
The  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  such  other  work  as  pertains  to  this 
College,  are  provided  for  by  its  Faculty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity Council. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

All  instruction  in  engineering  has  been  centralized  in  the  new  Mechan- 
ical Hall  since  the  fall  of  1902.  This  building  is  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  campus  and  fronts  the  athletic  field.  It  really  consists  of 
two  buildings  connected  by  covered  passageways.  The  main  building  is 
168y2  feet  long  and  three  stories  high  with  a  well  lighted  basement  running 
under  its  entire  length.  In  this  building  are  the  lecture,  recitation,  draw* 
ing  and  instruction  rooms  of  the  various  engineering  departments,  the 
machine  and  woodworking  shops,  and  the  mechanical  and  electrical  labo- 
ratories. The  rear  building,  known  as  the  power  plant,  is  only  one  story 
in  height  and  contains  the  boiler  and  engine  room,  the  forge  shop  and  the 
foundry. 

The  drawing  rooms,  shops  and  laboratories  have  been  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus  and  machinery,  affording  ample  accommodation  for 
practical  and  experimental  work.  In  the  drawing-rooms  are  collections 
of  models  of  bridges,  furnaces,  structures,  mechanisms;  engines,  pumps, 
valves  and  valve  gear;  plaster  cast  and  descriptive  geometry  models;  sets 
of  charts,  State  and  Government  maps,  surveys,  photographs,  engineering, 
specifications,  drawings,  tracings  and  blue  prints. 

In  the  workshop  are  bench  and  machine  tools  and  workshop  appliances 
for  working  wood  and  metal,  with  a  selected  variety  of  measures,  gauges, 
tools,  stock  and  material. 

The  engineering  laboratories  are  fitted  with  standard  gauges  and 
measuring,  calculating  and  recording  instruments,  with  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances for  qualitative  and  quantitative  experimental  work  in  civil,  me- 
chanical, steam,  hydraulic  and  electrical  engineering.  The  boilers,  engines 
pumps  and  condensers  from  the  old  Mechanical  building  have  been  repaired 
and  installed  in  the  new  building  and  a  new  150-horse-power  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  all  steel  boiler  has  been  recently  added  to  the  boiler  plant.  A  50- 
horse-power  two  cylinder  Westinghouse  gas  engine  direct  connected  to  a 
37  y2  K.  W.  Westinghouse  direct  current  generator,  furnishes  the  power 
for  the  shops  and  laboratories,  and  new  motors,  electrical  machinery  and 
other  motive  power  machinery  .of  modern  type  have  been  especially  se- 
lected and  arranged  for  experimental  work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering.    The  passenger  locomotive  donated  by  the  Baltimore   &  Ohio 
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Railroad  Company  has  been  placed  in  the  power  plant  and  will  be  mount- 
ed so  as  to  provide  practical  instruction  in  railway  engineering. 

The  latest  trade  literature,  catalogues  and  reports  of  commercial  de- 
velopments in  engineering  are  kept  in  classified  files  for  students'  refer- 
ence. The  University  Library  has  a  thoroughly  classified  and  indexed 
collection  of  the  standard  and  latest  books  in  engineering  and  the  allied 
sciences,  complete  bound  sets  of  the  transactions  of  several  scientific 
and  engineering  societies;  and  current  issues  and  bound  volumes  of  the 
principal  scientific  and  technical  periodicals. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  classroom  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  combined  with  text- 
book study  and  recitation.  Engineering  problems  and  subjects  are  assigned 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  library  or  drawing-room,  in  the  field,  the  shop 
or  the  laboratory.  The  several  bines  of  work  in  any  given  study  are  co- 
ordinated so  far  as  possible  as  noted  in  schedules  of  this  College.  In  this 
way  time  is  economized.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention,  focaliz- 
ing it  upon  the  particular  question,  problem  or  project  in  hand.  The 
classroom  instruction  is  supplemented  throughout  by  practical  work  in 
the  field  and  drawing-room,  shops  and  engineering  laboratory.  Visits  of 
inspection  to  industrial  establishments  and  power  plants  are  made  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  them. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  Manual  Training  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
is  largely  that  of  the  shop  exercise  system,  by  which  the  student  is  fa- 
miliarized with  the  fundamental  operations  of  constructive  mechanics. 
Later  on  such  instruction  is  combined  with  the  work  of  construction  of 
machine  elements,  tools  and  apparatus.  Attention  is  given  to  the  econo- 
mies of  time  and  material  by  use  of  the  shop-order  system  in  accounting 
for  the  same. 

In  engineering  drawing  and  designing  the  work  is  carried  along  with 
the  study  of  actual  typical  details  of  structural  elements  or  exercises  in 
the  laboratories  and  mechanical  shops.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to 
models,  to  blue  prints  of  engineering  structures  and  to  existing  work  in 
the  institution  or  elsewhere.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  the 
necessary  graphical  treatment  of  engineering  problems  arising  in  lectures 
and  the  classroom  instruction  of  any  quarter. 

Lectures,  field  practice,  mimeograph  notes,  collateral  reading,  con- 
ference work  and  sketching  accompany  all  the  practical  lines  of  work. 

In  Experimental  Engineering,  the  students  are  required  to  make 
scientific  observations,  keep  records  of  tests,  facilitate  deductions  there- 
from by  the  use  of  calculating  instruments,  tabulate  and  plot  results 
and  make  reports  upon  the  test  in  due  form.  Each  member  of  the  class 
is  required  to  use  and  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus of  any  given  course.  The  classes  are  divided  into  groups  of  three 
or  four  students  and  furnished  with  mimeographed  notes  and  forms. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  four  year  engineering 
courses  are  as  follows: 

English  9  tourses 

Modern  Language,  6  courses 

Algebra,  4  courses 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3  courses 

Physics  with  Laboratory  2  courses 

•  Chemistry  with  Laboratory  3  courses 

History,  2  courses 

Free  hand  Drawing  2  courses 

Total,  31  courses 

The  following  substitutions  may  be  made:  One  year  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guage may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  Modern  Language.  One  year 
of  Modern  Language  in  the  freshman  year  may  be  substituted  for  one 
year  of  Chemistry,  the  Chemistry  to  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year. 
Trigonometry  may  be  offered  in  place  of  Solid  Geometry  or  the  third  course 
of  Chemistry,  the  course  for  which  it  is  substituted  to  be  taken  in  the 
freshman  year. 

For  a  description  of  the  above  prescribed  preparatory  courses  see  "En- 
trance Requirements"  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  a  previous 
page  of  this  catalogue. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  desiring  to  take  special  cours- 
es in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  required 
to  present  the  same  qualifications  as  candidates  for  one  of  the  regular 
courses  in  this  College.  Students  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  are 
not  candidates  for  an  Engineering  degree,  but  who  wish  to  pursue  special 
studies  along  engineering  lines,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  upon  giving  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  desired  studies  ad- 
vantageously; but  if  they  subsequently  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a 
degree  or  to  take  a  regular  course  in  engineering  they  must  pass  the  re- 
quired entrance  examination  for  that  year. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Students  from  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  conditions  under  which  students  of  this  University 
are  allowed  to  advance,  namely: 

A  student  to  be  registered  as  a  Freshman  must  not  be  more  than 
three  courses  behind  his  class;  to  be  registered  as  a  Sophomore,  Junior  or 
Senior,  he  must  have  completed  the  required  work  of  his  course,  including 
entrance  examinations  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year;  and  if 
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a  Sophomore,  must  not  be  more  than  three  courses,  or,  if  a  Junior  or 
Senior,  not  more  than  two  courses  behind  his  class. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  Engineering  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year. 

ENGINEERING  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THIS  COLLEGE. 

The  following  degree  courses  are  offered: 

1.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  A  four  years  undergraduate  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

4.  A  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer; 

5.  A  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer; 

The  following  special  courses  are  offered: 

1.  Groups  of  elective  courses  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students  taking 
work  in  engineering  subjects. 

2.  Special  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  for 
students  who  do  not  desire  an  engineering  degree. 

3.  Special  courses  in  Manual  Training  for  teachers. 

4.  Special  courses  in  the  Machanic  Arts  for  artisans,  mechanics,  ap- 
prentices, stationary  engineers,  electricians,  etc. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGINEERING 
COURSES. 


Undergraduate  Courses  in  Engineering. 

These  four  years  courses  lead  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. They  consist  of  the  prescribed  courses  detailed  below  under 
the  heading  "Requirenmets  of  Courses."  Undergraduates  in  this  College, 
however,  are  allowed  to  specialize  in  those  branches  permitting  a  certain 
amount  of  specialization,  but  they  may  not  take  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  four  courses  in  any  one  quarter. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  young  men  who  have  pursued 
successfully  the  prescribed  studies  to  enter  upon  the  proper  development 
of  the  professional  work  with  intelligence  and  well  directed  application. 
Fundamental  training  is  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  engineering. 
Academic  courses  are  provided  containing  the  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
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cation.  These  form  the  best  preparation  for  future  professional  work  and 
constitute  the  proper  foundation  upon  which  one  may  build  successfully 
his  professional  career  and  reputation.  Thorough  technical  and  practical 
instruction  follow — training  a  student  to  meet  the  demands  and  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  duties  of  his  early  engineering  work,  enabling  him 
to  keep  pace  with  engineering  progress  and  to  prepare  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  responsible  work  later  in  his  career. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Engineering. 

These  lead  to  the  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineer,  respectively.  They  consist  of  eight  advanced  engineering 
courses  and  a  thesis,  and  require  one  year  (three  quarters)  of  resident 
study  and  work  at  the  University. 

A  candidate  for  professional  degrees  is  required  to  have  completed  the 
prescribed  four  years  course  of  undergraduate  study  in  that  department 
of  this  College  in  which  he  proposes  to  take  a  degree,  or  to  have  com- 
pleted such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  at  some  other  institution  of  recog- 
nized standing  conferring  the  same  or  an  equivalent  baccalaureate  degree. 
In  this  case  the  diploma  and  other  certificates  of  proficiency  should  be 
presented. 

Special  Engineering  Courses. 

Deserving  young  men  who  have  not  the  time  or  are  otherwise  unable 
to  take  a  full  course,  will  be  allowed  to  take  special  or  partial  courses, 
consisting  of  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared  to  take  up,  provided  that 
such  partial  courses  shall  have  been  approved  by  their  class  officers. 

These  consist  of  groups  of  electives  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  students,  and 
for  special  students  taking  work  in  engineering  subjects.  The  latter  are 
especially  designed  for  surveyors,  manual  training  teachers,  and  for  others 
who  are  equipping  themselves  for  some  particular  field  of  engineering, 
commercial,  or  industrial  work. 

These  lines  of  work  afford  opportunity  for  specializing  in  the  under- 
graduate departments  of  the  Engineering  College.  Students  who  do  not 
propose  to  take  a  full  course  leading  to  a  degree  in  Engineering  may, 
nevertheless,  be  quite  fully  prepared  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  profitable 
study  and  work  during  their  residence  at  the  University. 

THESES. 

Every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degree  in  Engineering 
will  be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  relating  to  a  special 
branch  of  engineering  or  other  department  of  applied  science.  The  thesis 
must  be  either  a  design  or  a  review  of  some  machine,  structure  or  process 
belonging  to  some  department  of  scientific  investigation.  It  must  be  fully 
elaborated  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary  working  drawings  or  models 
required  for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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With  its  accompanying  drawings  it  will  be  presented  first  to  the  pro- 
fessor under  whose  guidance  it  has  been  prepared.  It  must  be  accepted 
by  the  head  of  that  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred 
and  approved  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A 
typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  prepared  according  to  official  specifications 
for  theses,  must  be  placed  in  the  University  Library  before  graduation. 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  Engineering  Society  is  organized  in  connection  with  the  Engi- 
neering departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the  students  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  meets  once  in  two  weeks.  Its  object  is  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  All  engineering  students  are  requested  to 
join  this  organization  and  perform  such  work  as  its  rules  require.  Stu- 
dents taking  either  of  the  four- year  courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  Engineering  are  expected  to  engage  actively,  for  three  years  in 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  CIVIL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 


This  is  a  four  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  It  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  laying 
a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  the  general  and  technical  know- 
ledge needed  by  practitioners  in  civil  engineering;  so  that  graduates, 
guided  by  their  theoretical  education,  and  the  practical  training  they  may 
get  during  the  course,  may  find  profitable  employment  in  the  line  of  their 
profession  and  develop  into  useful  investigators  and  scientific  constructors. 
The  scope  of  the  course  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  state- 
ment of  requirements  for  graduation,  which  follows: 

Requirements  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering: 
Department  Subject 

Mathematics — Trigonometry 

Higher  Algebra, 

Analytic  Geometry, 

Differntial  Calculus, 

Integral  Calculus 
German  or  French — 
Analytical  Chemistry — 
Geology — General   Geology 

Paleontology 

Economic    Geology, 

Mineralogy, 
Physics — General  Physics, 

Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Mechanics   &  Applied  Mathematics — Statics, 

Strength   of   Materials, 

Kinetics, 
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Number 

Credit 

8 

1 

course 

9 

1 

course 

11 

1 

course 

15 

Lcourse 

16 

1 

course 

4,5,6 

3 

course 

4,  5,  6 

1 

course 

3 

1 

course 

4 

1 

course 

5 

1 

course 

7 

1 

course 

6,  7,  8 

3 

course 

17 

1 

course 

s,        2 

1 

course 

3 

1 

course 

4 

1 

course 

Power,  5,  6 

Mechanical  Engineering — Woodworking,  1 

Testing  Laboratory         70,  71,  72 
Civil  Engineering — Drawing  1,  .9,  10,  11 

Descriptive  Geometry,  2,  3 

Land  Surveying,  4 

Railroad  Surveying,  5 

Topographical  and  Mine  Sur- 
veying, 6 
Railroad  Construction,  7 
Roads,   Streets   &   Pavements     8 
Hydraulics,                                      12 
Stereotomy,                                    13 
Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridg- 
es,                                           14, 15 
Bridge  Design,                                16 
Municipal  &  San.  Eng.                17 
Railroad  Economy,                        18 
Masonry  Construction,                 19 
Gen.  Engineering  Construc- 
tion                                              20 
Thesis,                                              21 
Approved   elective   from   any   department 


2  course 
1  course 

1  course 
4  course 

2  course 
1  course 
1  course 

1  course 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course 

1  eo'irse; 

2  course 
1  couri3 
1  course 
1  course 
1  course' 

1  course 
1  course 

3  course- 


Total, 


4S 


Students  who*  wish  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  Chemistry,  Phy- 
sics, Mining  Engineering,  Hydraulics,  Structural  Design  or  Electrical  En- 
gineering, will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  under  the  following  conditions,  viz: 
No  substitution  or  election  will  be  allowed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  Any  student  desiring  to  so  specialize  must  prepare  a  list, 
of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  substitute  or  elect,  and  a  scheme  of  the  work 
proposed,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department"  and  the 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades,  and  filed  with  the  registrar. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  S.   C.  E. 

Each  subject  is  followed  by  its  department  number,  and,  if  a  frac- 
tional  course,  by  its  eredit  value. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

HOUR.  FALL  WINTER 

8:30  German  4  See  Note     German  5 
9:30  Project.  Draw.  1         Mech.  Draw.  9 
10:30  Algebra  8  Trigonometry  9 

11:30  Geology  3  Geology  4 

1:30  Woodwork'g  1,1-3      Woodworking  1,  1-3 
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SPRING. 
German  6 
Land  Surveying  4 
Anal.  Geom.  11 
Geology  5 
Woodworking  1,  1-3 


SECOND  YEAR. 


8:30  Diff.  Calculus  15 

9:30  Physics  6 
10:30  Mech.  Draw.  10 
11:30  Descrip.  Geom.  2 

1:30  Anal.  Chem.  4,1-3 


Integral  Cal.  15 
Physics  7 
Mech.  Draw.  11 
Descrip.  Geom  3 
Anal.  Chem.  5,  1-3 


Mechanics  2 
Physics  8 
Top.  &  Min.  Surv.  6 

Anal.  Chem.  6,  1-3 
Field  Prac.  in  Top.  Surv. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

8:30  R.  R.  Surveying  5    R.  R.  Construction  7  Mineralogy  7 

9:30  Mechanics  3  Mechanics  4 

Physics  17  Rds.  &  Pavem'ts  8 
11:30  Masonry  Const.  19 

Sat.  Testing  Lab.  70,  1-3    Testing  Lab.  71,  1-3  Testing  Lab.  72,  1-3 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


8:30  Power  5  Power  6 

9:30  R'fs  &  Brid's  14      Roofs  &  Bridges  15 

10:30  Stereotomy  13        Bridge  Design  16 

11:30  Mun.&  San.Eng.17 
1:30  Thesis  throughout  the  year. 


Hydraulics  12 
Eng.  Const.  20 

R.  R.  Economy  18. 


NOTE — One-third  of  a  course  means  five  hours  per  week  in  draught- 
ing room  or  laboratory  for  one  full  term.  One-half  course  means  daily 
recitations  for  six  weeks. 


Students  are  expected  to  take  at  least  three  courses  of  French  or  of 
German  as  college  work.  The  three  taken  may  be  any  for  which  they  are 
prepared.  As  the  entrance  requirements  may  be  met  in  different  ways 
also,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  provision  in  the  schedule  for  the  foreign 
language  work  of  every  student.  Those  who  enter  with  credit  of  three 
courses  of  German  can  take  second  year  German  as  scheduled  above. 
Others  will  take  their  language  work  as  they  can  arrange  it. 

The  schedule  should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible  in  order  to 
avoid  future  conflicts  in  hours  for  required  courses.  Remember  that  three 
courses  elective  from  any  departments  must  be  inserted  also. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 


These  are  four  year  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
These  courses  seek  to  develop  the  principles  and  to  prepare  for  intelligent 
work  involving  the  design,  selection,  cost,  construction,  installation,  test- 
ing and  management  of  power  generators,  prime  movers,  and  machinery 
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for  manufacturing,  transportation  and  power  transmission;  the  planning 
equipment,  cost,  construction  and  management  of  manufacturing  plants, 
shops,  factores,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  department  equipment  has  recently  been  strengthened  by  the  gift 
of  the  locomotive  recently  mentioned.  This  engine,  in  connection  with 
the  other  machinery  recently  installed,  will  afford  ample  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  addition  to  the  other  courses 
offered.  It  is  the  intention  to  develop  this  branch  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  at  present  the  exact  nature  of  the 
courses  to  be  offered  cannot  be  announced. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  either  the  Mechanical  or  the 
Electrical  alternative  of  the  fourth  year,  receiving  in  either  case  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  This  provision 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  may  wish  to  spec- 
ialize in  either  the  steam,  manufacturing  or  the  electrical  branches  of  this 
profession. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be 
conferred  upon  any  student  who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements  and 
satsifactorily  completes  the  following  forty  and  one-fifth  required  college 
courses,  and  four  and  one-fifth  courses  selected  from  one  of  the  elective 
groups  given  below: 


Required  Courses. 

French  or  German 

3  courses; 

Advanced  Algebra 

1  course; 

Trigonometry 

1  course; 

Analytic  Geometry 

1  course; 

Calculus 

2  courses; 

Geology 

2  courses; 

Analytic  Chemistry 

1  course; 

Physics 

3  courses; 

Descriptive  Geometry 

1  course; 

Land  Surveying 

1  course; 

Mechanics 

2  courses; 

Strength  of  Materials 

1  course; 

Mechanic  Arts 

4  4-5  courses; 

Mechanism  and  Machinery 

1  1-5  courses; 

Machine  Design 

3-5  course; 

Power  Plant  Design 

3-5  course; 

Drawing  and  Design 

5  courses; 

Valves  and  Valve  Gears 

3-5  course; 

Dynamos  and  Motors 

13-5  courses; 

Development  and  Utilization  of  Power 

2  courses; 

Thermodynamics  of  Engineering 

1  course; 
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Heat  Engines 
Power  Transmission 
Engineering  Jurisprudence 
Experimental  Engineering 
Thesis 

Total 


3-5  course; 

1-2  course; 

1-2  course; 

2  1-5  courses; 

1  course; 

40  1^5 


Groups  of  Elective  Courses. 

Regular  Course. 

Steam  Engine  Design 
Steam  toilers 
Hydraulics 
Electrical  Machinery 
Electric  lighting 

Electrical  Group. 

Electrical  Machinery 

Electric  Lighting 

Electrical  Railways 

Electrical  Distribution 

Any  approved  Electrical  course  given 
by  the  Department  of  Physics 
Mechanical  Group. 

Steam  Engine  Design 

Steam  Boilers 

Hydraulics 

Materials  of  Engineering 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Machinery  and  Mill  Work 

Machine  Design 

Any  approved  course  given  in  the  de- 
partment   of    Mechanics    and    Ap- 
plied Mathematics 


3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 
4  1-5  courses 


2  courses; 

1  course; 
3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 

1  or  more  courses; 

3-5  course; 
3-5  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 

1  course; 


1  or  more  courses; 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.  S.  M.  E. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

SPRING. 


HOUR.  FALL. 

8:30  German  4 

9:30 

10:30  Algebra  8 
11:30  Geology  3 


WINTER. 
German  5 

Trigonometry  9 
Geology  4 
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German  6 
Land  Surveying 
Anal.  Geom.  11 


1:30  Mech.  Draw.  20          Mech.  Drawing  21  Mech.  Draw.  22 

2-5  W.  &  F                      2-5  2-5 

1:30  Woodwk'g  1,  3-5        Pattern -making  3  Foundry  7,  3-5 
T.  and  Th.  and  8:00  S                    3-5 

SECOND  YEAR. 


8:30  Different  Calc'us 
9:30  Physics  6 
10:30 

11:30  Descrip've  Geom. 
1:30  Analyt'l  Chem.  5 

T.  and  Th. 
1:30  Mec.  Draw.  23,  1-3 

F.  (Elective) 
8:00  Forging  5,  1-3 

S. 


Integral  Calculus 
Physics  7 
Mechanism  24,  3-5 
M.  W.  and  F. 

Anal.  Chemistry  6 

Mech.  Drawing  26 
Wed.  and  F.  2-5 
Tin  &  Pipe  W'k  9 
1-3 


Mechanics  2 
Physics  8 
Mechanism  25 
3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
Anal.  Chem.  7 

Mech.  Drawing  17 

W.  and  F.  2-5 
Machine  Work  10 
1-3 


THIRD  YEAR. 


8:30  Power  5 

9:30  Str.  of  Mater'ls  3 

0:30  Val's  &  Valve  G'rs 
28,  3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
11:30 
1:30  Mach.  Work  11 
2-5  M.  and  F. 
130  Mach.  Draw.  29 

Tu.  and  Th.  2-5 
8:00  Exp.  Mech's  70 
S.  1-3 


Power  6 

Mechanics  4 

D.  C.  Machiney 
3-5,  M.  W.  and  F. 

Machine  Work  12 

2-5 
Mach.  Draw'g  30 

2-5 
Test'g  Mater.  72 
1-3 


Thermodynamics  40 
Mach.  Design  31 

3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 
A.  C.  Machinery 


Mach.  Work  13 

2-5 
Mach.  Draw'g  32 

2-5 
Power  Measure.  71 
1-3 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


8:30  Heat  Engines  41        Pow.  Plant  Des'n  43      Thesis 
3-5  M.,  W.  and  F.  3-5  M.,  W.  and  F. 


9:30  Steam  Eng.  Des. 
34,  3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
10:30  I.  Elect.  Mach.  51 
1:30  Draw.  &  Des'n  35 

Tu.,  Th.  and  F.  3-5 
1:30  Mach.  Const.  14 

2-5  M.  &  W. 
8:00  Eng'g  Lab.  73 
S.  2-5 


Steam  Boilers  42 

3-5  M.,  W.  &  F. 
Elect.  Lighting  55 
Draw  &  Des'n  36 

3-5 
Mach.  Const.  15 
2-5 
Eng'g  Labor.  74 
2-5 


Power  Transm.  59 

1-2 
Eng'g  Juris.  1-2 
Draw  &  Design  37 

3-5 


Eng'g  Lab.  75  2-5. 
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FOURTH  YEAR.— (Electrical  Course.) 

8:30  Heat  Eng's  41,  3-5  Pow.  Plant  Des'n  43       Thesis 
M.  W.  and  F.  3-5  M.  W.  and  F. 

10:30  Elect.  Mach.  51  Electric  Lighting  53       Eng'g  Juris.  1-2 

11:30  Elect.  Dist.  52,  3-5  Elec.  Railroads  54,  3-5  Pow.  Transm.  59,  1-2 

M.,  W.  and  F.  M.,  W.  and  F. 

1:30  Mach.  Const.  14  Mach.  Const.  15,  2-5        Elect,  Mach.  55 

2-5  M.  and  W.  M.  and  W. 

1:30  Des'n  &  Draw.  56  Des'n  &  Draw.  57  3-5    Design  &  Draw.  58,  3-5 

3-5  Tu.,  Th.  and  F.  Tu.,  Th.  and  F.  Tu.,  Th.  and  F. 

8:00  Eng.  Lab.  73,  2-5  Eng'g  Lab.  74,  2-5  Eng'g  Lab.  75,  2-5 

FOURTH  YEAR— (Mechanical  Alternative.) 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  M.  E.  may  select  their  elective  stud- 
ies   from   the   Mechanical   group    of   electives,   but    such   elective   courses 
must  be  taken  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  announced  in  the  catalogue. 
The  required  course  will  be  taken  as  scheduled  above. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSES. 

The  first  group  consists  of  Courses  1,  2,  3  and  5,  consisting  of  shop 
practice  in  wood  and  metal  working.  The  second  group  consists  of 
mechanical  drawing,  Courses  20,  21,  22  and  shop  practice  in  wood  and  metal 
working,  Courses  1,2,3,5,7,8,9  and  10.  These  courses  aim  to  present  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  some  of  the  constructive  arts  which  admit  of  being  develop- 
ed into  a  logical  series  of  exercises.  Their  merit  is  chiefly  educational  rather 
than  as  possessing  any  intrinsic  value  in  relation  to  the  several  branches 
of  handicraft  work  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  primary  object  is 
the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  the  form  of  objects,  and  of  the  hand  to 
produce  such  forms  in  the  materials  most  commonly  used  in  constructive 
work.  At  the  same  time  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  tools  and  with  the  accuracy  called  for  in  the  production  of 
elements  of  construction  and  of  simple  combinations  of  the  same  in  fitting 
parts  of  the  work  together.  There  is  sufficient  instruction  in  handicraft 
work  and  practice  to  form  a  proper  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  work 
with  machine  tools  in  mechanical  construction,  and  these  courses  are, 
therefore,  required  of  all  students  taking  the  full  course  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  or 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  positions  as  foremen  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments, may  take  additional  work  in  the  shop  in  which  they  wish 
to  specialize.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
machinery,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  construction  of  new 
machines  and  apparatus  for  the  University,  as  well  as  the  working  up  in 
the  shops  of  original  designs  which  have  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
Department.  All  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  are  recommended  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  and  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
shop  and  drawing-room  practice. 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


Each  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Engineering  depart- 
ments is  known  as  a  full  course  unless  otherwise  stated;  that  is,  a  course 
of  five  class  exercises  a  week  for  one  quarter,  or  their  equivalent  in  lab- 
oratory or  other  practical  work. 

The  following  branches  of  applied  science  and  engineering  are  repre- 
sented in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Engineering  departments: 
Civil  Engineering  Mechanical  Engineering 

Designing  Metallurgy 

Drawing  Mining  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering  Municipal  Engineering 

Experimental  Engineering  Railroad  Engineering 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Sanitary  Engineering 

Mechanics  Steam  Engineering 

Mechanic  Arts  Structural  Engineering 

Applied  Mathematics  Surveying 

CIVIL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  W.  H.  Boughton  and  Professor  Russell  L.  Morris. 

i.  Projection  Drawing. — Orthographic  projections  in  one  quadrant; 
elementary  problems  in  shades  and  shadows;  isometric  and  oblique  projec- 
tions. Lecturs  and  recitations.  Drawing-room  work.  Warren's  "Indus- 
trial Drawing,"  Part  III,  and  Faunce's  "Descriptive  Geometry." 

Fall,  9:30  Professor  Morris.     24  E. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Orthographic  projections  in  the  four  quad- 
rants; problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane;  tangencies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  single-curved  surfaces.    Warren's  text-books. 

Fall  11:30,  Professor  Morris.  24  E. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Single- curved,  double-curved  and  warped 
surfaces;  intersections,  tangencies  and  developments;  shades,  shadows 
and  perspective.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Warren's  text-books. 

Winter  11:30,  Professor  Morris.    24  E. 
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4.  Land   Surveying. — Theory   and  practice   of  land   surveying;    mag- 
netic   variations;    calculating    the    content:    retracing    old    lines;    division       i 
of  lands;    establishment   of  meridians;      care   and  use     of     instruments; 
mapping  the  survey;   field  practice.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Gillespie's 
"Surveying."  Spring  9:30,  Professor  Morris.     24  E.       - 

5.  Railroad  Surveying. — Theory  and  practice  of  railroad  surveying. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  field  work. 

Fall  8:30,  Professor  Morris.    24  E. 

6.  Topographical  and  Mine  Surveying. — Theory  and  practice  of  topo-  d 
graphic,  hydrographic  and  barometric  surveying.  Theory  and  practice  of  k 
underground  surveying.  Lectures,  recitations  and  field  practice.  Prerequi-  r, 
site  Course  4.  Spring.  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.     26  E. 

7.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance. — Tunnels,  trestles,  track 
•work,  earth  work,  signalling,  graduation,  masonry,  etc.  Tratman's  "Track 
and  Trackwork."  Winter  8:30,  Professor  Morris.    24  E. 

8.  Roads  and  Pavements. — Location,  construction  and  maintenance; 
study  and  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  road-making  material. 
Lectures.  Spring  10:30,  Professor  Morris.  24  E. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Detail  shop  drawing.  Lettering.  Platting 
the  survey.     Thome's  '•Junior  and  Intermediate  Courses  in  Drawing." 

Winter  9:30,  Professor  Morris.     30  E. 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Engineering  drawing,  detail  shop  drawing, 
lettering.    Thome's  '"'Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawii 

Fall  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.  30  E. 

11.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Thome's  "Senior  Course"  completed  or  an 
equivalent.  Winter  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.     30  E. 

12.  Hydraulics. — Theoretic  pressure  and  energy  of  water;  flow  of  wa- 
ter through  orifices,  tubes  and  over  weirs;  flow  in  conduits,  pipes,  canals 
brooks,  and  rivers;  current  meters,  water  motors,  water  wheels,  etc.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Spring  8:30,  Professor  Boughton.     26  E. 

13.  Stereotomy. — Stone-cutting,  plain  and  decorative.  Recitation  and  J 
laboratory.    Warren's  "Stone  Cutting."    Fall  10:30,  Professor  Morris.  24  E. 

14.  Stresses  in  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Determination  of  stresses  by 
graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite. 
Strength  of  Materials.  Fall  9:30,  Professor  Boughton,  26  E. 

15.  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Arches. — Continuation  of  Course  14.  Lee- 
uires  and  recitations.  Winter  9:30,  Professor  Boughton.     26  E. 

ro.     Bridge  Design. — Detailed  designs  of  bridges  and  other  structures     , 
of  wood  and  steel.    Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  15. 

Winter  10:30,  Professor  Boughton.     26  F. 

17.  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. — Water  supply  for  munici- 
palities, sewerage  systems,  sewage  disposal,  etc.     Lectures  and  recitation-. 

Fall  11:30,  Professor  Boughton.    26  E. 

18.  Economic  Railroad  Location. — General  theory  of  railroad  location ; 
effect  of  grades,  curvature  and  distance  on  operating  expense  and  revenue; 
railroad  finance  and  management.  Spring  11:30,  Professor  Moms;  24  E.      ,.  , 
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ig.  Masonry  Construction. — As  presented  in  Baker's  "Masonry  Con- 
struction." Spring  11:30,  Professor  Bough  ton.    26  E. 

20.  General  Engineering  Construction. — Supplementary  to  other  cours- 
es of  this  department,  especially  numbers  7,  16,  19,  and  these  are  prerequi- 
sites. Spring,  9:30;  Professor  Boughton.    26  E. 

21.  Thesis — See  "General  Description  of  Engineering  Courses"  for  the- 
sis requirements. 

NOTE. — In  the  several  surveying  courses,  whether  so  stated  in  the  an- 
nouncement or  not,  there  may  be  field  practice  on  Friday  afternoons  or  at 
other  times  different  from  the  recitation  hour  as  the  instructor  may  arrange 
and  the  student  should  keep  this  in  mind  when  selecting  courses  for  any 
quarter. 


Courses  for  Graduates. 

The  general  requirements  of  candidates  for  advanced  Engineering  de- 
grees are  stated  on  a  previous  page. 

Any  candidate  for  the  degree  of  C.  E.  must  take  the  principal  part  of 
his  graduate  work,  including  the  thesis,  in  this  department  and  along  some 
special  line  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. Work  taken  in  other  departments  must  be  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  this  department. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Randolph,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Cather  and 

Mr.  Grumbein. 

(When  no  instructor's  name  is  appended  to  a  course,  such  course  will 
be  given  by  the  head  of  the  department.) 

Courses  in  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

i.  Woodworking. — Includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery  and  other 
bench  work;  exercises  with  the  fundamental  edge  tools  in  soft  and  hard 
woods,  and  in  matching,  molding,  joining  and  making  typical  framed  work; 
woodturning,  comprising  the  fundamental  geometric  forms  in  soft  and  hard 
woods;  fitting  forms  of  reversed  curves;  face  plate  work,  chucking,  boring, 
finishing  and  polishing.     Three-fifths  course,  or  9  actual  hours  per  week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
1:30. 

2nd  section;  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30  and 
Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Grumbein;   21  M.  H. 

2.  Woodworking. — Advanced  work  for  special  students.  In  this  course 
the  student  is  permitted  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  his  choice.     The 
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amount  of  credit  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  shop  and  the  progress  made  by  the  student.    Time  as  assigned. 

Mr.  Grumbein;  21  11  H. 

3.  Pattern-Making. — Applies  the  foregoing  instruction  in  its  relation 
to  patterns  for  machine  construction,  considers  the  types  of  patterns  and 
usual  allowances  for  draft,  shrinkage  and  finish,  with  exercises  in  making 
patterns  of  machine  elements  and  other  work  to  be  executed  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.    Three-fifths  course,  or  9  hours  per  week. 

1st  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 1:30. 

2nd  section;  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:30 
and  Saturday,  8:00.  Mr.  Grumbein;  21  M.  H. 

4.  Pattern-Making. — A  continuation  of  Course  3  for  special  students. 
Credit  for  this  course  is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  the  shop 
and  the  progress  of  the  student.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.   Grumbein;    21    M.   H. 

5.  Forging. — Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming,  welding, 
and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing;  making  typical  tools 
to  be  used  later  in  the  machine  shop;  manner  of  working  forges;  determ- 
ing  quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  the  students'  welded  joints. 
4  hours  per  week. 

One-third  course.     Sophomores;    Fall,   Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00. 
Other  sections  at  times  to  suit  convenience  of  students. 

Mr.  West;  7  M.  H. 

6.  Forging. — A  continuation  of  Course  5  for  special  students.  Credit 
is  given  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  the  shop  and  the  progress  of  the 
student.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  West;   7  M.  H 

7.  Foundry. — Molding  and  casting  in  connection  with  pattern-mak- 
ing; selection,  preparation  and  use  of  molding,  facing  and  parting  sands; 
use  of  typical  molders'  tools  and  appliances;  making  castings  from  exer- 
cise patterns  and  from  those  for  machine  work. 

Three-fifths  course.    Spring,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr.  West;  8  M.  H 

8.  Foundry  Practice. — A  continuation  of  Course  7  for  special  stu- 
dents. Mr.  West;  8  M.  H 

9.  Tin-Smithing  and  Pipe-Fitting. — Brazing,  tinning,  forging  and  us< 
of  coppers;  seamless  and  solder- jointed  work  in  tin  and  sheet  iron;  laying 
out,  cutting  and  forming  sheet-metal;  solder  joints  for  electrical  fitting 
bending  and  coiling  pipe;  making  joints  and  use  of  packing;  drilling  anc 
tapping  for  pipe  and  bolt-holes  in  boiler  plate;  soft  and  hard  patches 
tank  and  boiler  riveting,  caulking  and  tube  expanding. 

One-third  course.     Winter,  Saturday,  8  to  12. 

Mr.  West;  7  M.  H 

10.  Machine  Work. — Tool  smithing,  iron  work  at  the  bench,  chipping 
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filing,  fitting,  scraping,  polishing;  key-seating;  formation  of  straight-edges, 
surface-plate.     Handwork  with  machine  tools,  drilling,  tapping. 

One-thrd  course.     Spring,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00. 

Mr.  Cather;  11  M.  H. 
ii,   12,   13.     Machine  Tool  Work. — A  continuation  of  Course  10.  Me- 
chanical Engineering;    machine  tool  work  with  drill-press,  lathe,   shaper, 
planer,  emery  grinder,  and  milling  machine;  production  of  typical  details 
of  machine  tools  and  other  workshop  appliances. 

Each  6  hours  per  week.  Two -fifths  course. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tu.  and  Thur.,  1:30.  Mr.  Cather,  11  M.  H. 
14,  15,  16.  Machine  Construction. — Reproduction  of  typical  details  of 
steam-engine  and  other  motive-power  machinery;  work  from  original  de- 
signs; manufacture  of  special  apparatus  for  shop  and  laboratory  use; 
practice  in  building,  assembling  and  erecting  workshop  and  engineering 
appliances,  motive-power  machinery  and  accessories,  and  in  attendance 
on  the  same.     Each  0  hours  per  week.     Two-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  1:30. 

-       Mr.  Cather;   11  M.  H. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design. 

20,  21,  22.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Plain  lettering,  care  and  use  of 
drawing  instruments,  selected  geometric  constructions,  line  exercises, 
finished  drawings.  Isometric,  cabinet,  7<and  orthographic  projection  and 
perspective.  Working  drawings  from  models  and  blue  prints,  tracing  and 
blue  printing.  Mimeographed  notes,  blue  prints.  Tracy's  "Mechanical 
Drawing"  and  "Reinhardt's  Lettering." 

Each  0  hours  per  week,  or  two-fifths  course. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday,  1 :  30. 

Mr.  Randoph;   25  M.  H. 

23.  Machine  Drawing. — Working  drawings  of  machine  parts  from 
sketches  and  models.  Elective  for  Sophomores.  Prerequisite,  Course  21. 
One-third  course.  Fall,  Friday,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

24  and  25.  Mechanism*  and  Machinery. — Analysis  and  classification 
of  mechanisms,  diagrams  of  relative  velocities  of  machine  parts;  princi- 
ples of  transmission  and  change  of  motion  by  linkages,  rolling  contact, 
tooth  gearing,  couplings,  belting,  cams,  parallel  and  straight  line  motions; 
classification  and  analysis  of  machinery  with  special  attention  to  work- 
shop appliances,  machine  tools  and  machinery  of  transmission.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  drawing,  Courses  26  and  27  Barr's  "Kinematics  of  Ma- 
chinery." Each  three-fifths  course.  Winter  and  Spring,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,   11:30.  Mr.  Randolph;    14  M.   H. 

26,  27.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Drawings  of  machine  parts  from 
sketches,  details  of  mechanical  movements  and  drawings  of  machine  parts 
worked  out  in  Courses  24  and  25  respectively.  Lectures  and  drafting. 
Eflph  6  hours  per  week  or  two-fifths  course. 

Winter  and  Spring,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  1:30.      Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 
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28.  Valves  and  Valve  Gears. — Comparison  of  valve  diagrams;  analy- 
sis and  design  of  valves  and  valve  gears.  Prerequisite,  Course  27.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  drawing,  Course  29.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Moil,  Wed.,  Fri.,  10:30.  Mr.  Pvandolph;   14  ML  H. 

29.  Machine  Drawing. — Drawing  room  practice  accompanying  course 
2S.     ]  -   course.         Fall,  Tu.  and  Th.,   1:30. 

Mr.  Randolph:    25  M.  H. 

30.  Machine  Drawing. — Conventional  methods,  detail  and  assembled 
drawings,  tracing  and  blue  printing.  Prerequisite.  Course  22.  Two-fifths 
course. 

Winter,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

31.  Machine  Design. — Elements  in  machine  design,  conventional  and 
rational;  adaptation  of  commercial  sizes;  proportioning  fastenings,  flanges, 
bearings,  rotating  pieces,  connecting  links  and  machine  supports;  mechan- 
ics of  machinery;  influence  of  material  and  treatment  on  design.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  drawing,  Course  32.  Unwin's  "Machine  Design;"'  F.  R. 
Jones'  "Machine  Design."       Three-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Mom,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  1-4  M.  H. 

32.  Machine  Drawing. — Drawing  room  practice  accompanying  course 
31.     Two-fifths  course. 

Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30.  Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

33.  Machine  Design. — Continuation  of  Course  31.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  drawing.     Fall  11:30.  Mr.  Randolph;   14  M.  H. 

34.  Steam  Engine  Design. — Comparison  of  rational  and  empirical 
formulae;  complete  design  of  simple  engine.  Supplemented  by  Course 
35.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Three-fifths  course. 

Fall,  Mom,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30;   16  M.  H. 

35.  Drawing  and  Designing. — Drawing  room  practice  accompanying 
Course  34:  as  far  as  possible  complete  drawings  of  an  engine  are  made 
from  calculations  and  designs  developed  in  Course  34.  Students  taking 
the  electrical  alternative  are  allowed  to  specialize. 

Three-fifths  course.       Fall.  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr.   Randolph;    25   M.   H. 

36.  Drawing  and  Designing. — Continuation  of  Course  27  and  drawing 
room  and  office  work  accompanying  Course  43,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
References  made  chiefly  to  blue  prints  and  mechanical  drawings  of  actual 
power  and  manufacturing  plants. 

Two-fifths  course.     Winter,  Tu,  Th.,  Fri.,  1:30 

Mr.   Randolph;    25   M.   H. 
3;.     Drawing  and  Designing. — Continuation  of  Course  36  and  special- 
ized engineering  drawing.     Prerequisite,  Course  36. 

Three-fifths  course.    Spring,  Tu.,  Th..  Fri.,  1:30.    Mr.  Randolph;  25  M.  H. 

Steam  Engineering,  Manufacturing,    Etc. 

40.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering. — Mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
thermodynamics   of  gases   and  vapors,   with   special   application   to   steam 
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and  other  heat  engines,  air  and  refrigeration.  Prerequisites,  Courses  5 
and  6,  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Peabody's  "Thermodynam- 
ics  of  the   Steam  Engine."  Spring,   8:30;    16   M.   H. 

41.  Heat  Engines  and  Motors. — Expansive  working  of  steam  and 
gas,  principles  of  design,  construction  and  operation  of  steam  engines, 
air  compressors,  gas  engines  and  refrigerating  machines.  Prerequisite 
Course  40.  Lectures  and  recitations  supplemented  by  Course  73.  Three- 
fifths  course.  Fall,  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  8:30. 

42.  Steam  Boilers. — Heating  value  of  fuels,  combustion,  economical 
production  of  steam;  application  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  design  of 
steam  boilers,  chimneys  and  accessories;  steam  piping  and  distribution. 
Prerequisite,  Course  31,  Lectures. 

Three-fifths  course,  Winter,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  9:30 

Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

43.  Power  Plant  Design. — Embodies  the  details  of  the  earlier  courses 
of  instruction  in  Prime  Movers  and  motive-power  machinery  in  respect  to 
the  design  of  steam  and  electric  power  and  hydraulic  plants  for  power 
transmission  and  manufacturing  purposes;  location  of  the  plant;  selection, 
arrangement,  subdivision  into  units  and  installation;  economics,  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  power  and  manufacturing  plants;  engineering 
specifications.     Lectures  and  accompanying  Course  36. 

Three-£fths  course.     Winter,  8:30;   16  M.  H. 

44.  Power  Plant  Design. — A  continuation  of  Course  43  for  graduates 
and  advanced  students.  Lectures,  assigned  reading  and  designing.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  16;  M.  H. 

45.  Machinery  and  Mill  Work. — Construction  of  shops  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  arrangement  of  machines,  hoisting  and  conveying  machin- 
ery. Lectures,  recitations  and  designing.  Elective  for  seniors.  Winter, 
10:30.  *  Mr.  Randolph;  14  M.  H. 

46.  Heating  and  Ventilating. — Principles,  comparative  merits  and 
design  of  the  various  systems  of  ventilating,  heating  by  hot  air,  hot  water, 
steam  and  electricity.  A  careful  study  of  the  systems  in  the  different 
University  buildings.  Prerequisite,  Course  4,  Physics.  Lectures  and  rec- 
itations.    Carpenter's  "Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings."     Elective. 

Time  to  suit  convenience  of  students. 

47.  Materials  of  Engineering. — A  study  of  the  various  materials  used 
in  engineering,  the  source,  manufacture,  qualities,  costs,  etc.  Hour  to  be 
aranged.     Prerequisite,  Mechanics  4. 

Courses  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

For  elementary  courses  in  the  theory  of  electricity  see  the  announce- 
ments under  the  department  of  Physics. 

50.  Applied  Electricity — An  elementary  course  for  special  students. 
Management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  wiring  calculations,  house,  wiring 
and  line  construction.  This  course  will  be  given  upon  the  application  of 
four  or  more  students.  Spring,  9:30;    16  M.  H. 
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5i.  Electrical  Machinery. — Principles  of  designs,  construction  and 
operation  of  dynamos,  motors  and  transformers.  Prerequisite,  Course  17, 
Physics,  and  to  accompany  Course  60.  Fall,  10:30;   16  M.  H. 

52.  Electrical  Distribution. — Distribution  of  electrical  energy  for  light 
and  power  by  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Course  17,  Phy- 
sics.     Three-  fifths  course.  Fall,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

53.  Electric  Lighting. — Principles  of  design,  construction,  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  electric-lighting  systems;  electrical  distribution  for 
lighting  circuits;  manufacture,  care  and  use  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps.  Prerequisite,  Course  17,  Physics,  and  to  accompany  Course  61, 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Crocker's  "Electric  Lighting." 

Winter,  10:30;   16  M.  H. 

54.  Electric  Railroads. — Principles  of  design,  construction,  installa- 
tion, operation  and  management  of  electric  railway  machinery  and  elec- 
tric railroad  systems,  and  distribution  for  railway  circuits.  Prerequisite, 
Course  17,  Physics.     Three-fifths  course. 

Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

5=;.  Electrical  Machinery. — A  continuation  of  Course  51  for  students 
taKii-g  the  Electrical  Alternative.  Spring,  11:30;  16  M.  H. 

56,  57  and  58.  Designing  and  Drawing. — Designing  and  drawing  elec- 
tromagnets, dynamos,  motors,  switch-boards  and  central  stations.  Each 
three-fifths  course  or  9  hours  per  week. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  1:30;  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

59.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Transmission  of  power  by  elec- 
tricity from  generating  station  operated  by  steam  and  water  power  for 
utilization  in  lighting,  mining,  traction  and  manufacturing.  Prerequisite, 
Course  51.  Half  Course,  last  six  weeks. 

Spring,  10:30;  16  M.  H. 

60,61.  Electrcal  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practical  management  of 
electrical  machinery;  coupling  generators;  calibration  of  electrical  engi- 
neering measuring  instruments;  switch-board  tests;  determination  of  effi- 
ciencies and  characteristics  in  laboratory  and  commercial  tests  of  dynamos 
and  motors;  comparison  of  methods;  investigation  of  losses;  location  of 
faults;  testing  arc  and  incandescent  lighting  circuit.  Prerequisites,  Course 
17,  Physics.  To  accompany  Courses  51,  53  and  54  and  time  to  be  assigned 
from  same.  Parham  &  Shedd's  "Shop  and  Road  Testing  of  Dynamos  and 
Motors."  Fall,  Winter;  4  M.  H. 


Courses  in  Experimental  Engineering. 

70.  Mechanical  Laboratory. — The  comparison  of  experimental  results 
and  determination  of  physical  laws  from  observation;  theory,  calibration 
and  use  of  slide  rule  and  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  length, 
area,  volume,  weight,  power,  speed  and  pressure;  experimental  work  in 
kinematics,   statics,  dynamics,  mechanisms   and  machinery.     Prerequisite, 
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or    accompanying    Course    2,    Mechanics.     Carpenter's    "Experimental    En- 
gineering."      One-thivd  course. 

Fall,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00;  10  M.  H. 

71.  Power  Measurements. — Efficiency  tests  of  simple  engines,  pumps, 
dynamos,  motors,  and  machinery  of  power  transmission;  measurements 
of  power  by  Prony  brake,  rope  brake,  Alden  absorption  dynamometer, 
transmitting  dynomometer;  steam  engine  indicator  practice  and  simple 
valve  setting;  determination  of  the  quality  of  steam.  Prerequisite  or  ac- 
companying Course  12,  Mechanics.  One-third  course. 

Spring,  Saturday  8:00  to  12:00;  10  M.  H. 

72.  Testing  Materials  of  Engineering. — Tensile,  compressive,  and 
transverse  tests  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel  and  timber;  transverse, 
compressive  and  absorption  tests  of  stone  and  brick;  tensile,  compress- 
ive, specific  gravity  and  absorption  tests  of  cement;  also  tests  for  fine- 
ness, time  of  setting  and  constancy  of  volume;  testing  lubricating  value 
of  oils,  including  composition,  viscosity,  specific  gravity,  flash  and  burning 
tests,  cold  test  and  coefficient  of  friction.  Prerequisite  or  accompanying 
Course  4,  Mechanics.  One-third  course. 

Winter,  Saturday  8:00  to  12:00;  10  M.  H. 

73.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Experimental  work  in 
thermodynamics,  tests  of  thermometers,  indicators,  injectors,  calorimeters, 
steam  and  oil  separators,  non-conducting  coverings;  flow  and  quality  of 
steam,  coal  calorimetry,  analysis  of  chimney  gases,  practice  in  valve 
setting,  behavior  of  steam  in  the  cylinder;  or  such  other  work  as  may  be 
assigned.     Prerequisite,  Course  40,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Two-fifths  course.     Fall,  Saturday,  8:00  to  12:00;   10  E. 

74.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Economy  tests  of  simple 
and  multiple  expansion  of  the  steam  engines,  condensing  and  non-con- 
densing; steam  boilers,  fired  with  gas  and  coal;  steam  heating  apparatus; 
duty  trials  of  steam  pumps;  efficiency  tests  of  hydraulic  motors,  fans, 
blowers,  etc.;  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  to  the  steam  engine;  flow 
of  water  through  pipes  and  offices,  calibration  of  water  meters.  Two- 
fifths  course.  Winter,  Sat.,  8:00  to  12:00;   10  E. 

75.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Combined  tests  of  perform- 
ances of  boilers,  engines  and  electrical  and  other  power  transmission  ma- 
chinery; testing  of  plants  away  from  the  University  when  opportunity  af- 
fords; special  research  work.  Prerequisite  74,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Two-fifths  course.  Spring.  Time  as  assigned. 

76.  Engineering  Laboratory. — Commercial  tests  and  research  work. 
For  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Prerequisite,  Course  75.  Credit 
will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
progress  of  the  student.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  10  M.  H. 

For  laboratory  courses  in  electrical  engineering  see  courses  60  and  Gl. 
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MECHANICS  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Emory. 

i.  Elementary  Mechanics. — The  principles  of  rational  mechanics 
treated  without  the  calculus  and  from  the  physical  standpoint.  For  stu- 
dents pursuing  certificate  Electrical  course  and  those  preparing  for  the 
work  of  the  artisan,  foreman  or  draughtsman.  Prerequisite,  Trigonom- 
etry. 20  M.  H. 

2.  Statics. — A  study  of  the  composition  of  forces,  polygon  of  forces, 
magnitude  and  resolution,  equilibrium  of  concurring  forces,  resultants  of 
parallel  forces  both  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods,  moments  of 
forces,  couples,  equilibrium  of  non- concurrent  forces,  center  of  gravity 
and  moment  of  inertia  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods,  and  the 
stability  of  structures,  the  stresses  in  framed  and  jointed  constructions. 
Prerequisite,  the  calculus.  Spring,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

3.  Applied  Mechanics. — Strength  of  Materials.  Resistance  and  elas- 
ticity of  materials,  pipes,  cylinders,  and  rivited  joints,  cantilever  and 
simple  beams,  tension  and  compression,  resiliance,  shear  and  torsion, 
strength  of  timbers,  iron,  steel,  stone,  cement,  elastic  limits  of  mater- 
ials, factors  of  safety.  Design  of  simple  structures.  Prerequisite, 
Course  2.  Fall,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

4.  Kinetics. — Laws  of  motion,  motion  in  vacuo  and  in  resisting  me- 
dium, central  forces,  centrifugal  force,  the  pendulum  and  governor,  im- 
pulse work,  energy,  power,  modulus  of  machines,  kinetic  energy  of  revolv- 
ing masses,  work  of  variable  forces,  Simpson's  rule,  duty  of  engines,  im- 
pressive forces,  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  fly  wheels,  conservation  and  dis- 
sipation of  energy,  D'Alambert's  principle  and  Euler's  equation.  Prerequi- 
site, Course  3.  Winter,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

5.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power. — Lecture  course.  A  study 
of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  modern  pumping  engine,  railroad 
locomotive,  naval  ana  stationary  steam  engine,  with  illustrations,  and  de- 
scriptive study  of  the  accessories  of  such  generators.  Course  arranged  for 
general  arts  students  as  well  as  for  engineering  students.  Required  of 
engineering   students,   optional   for   sophomores   or   seniors. 

Fall  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

6.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power. — Lecture  course.  History 
of  the  development  and  present  practice  in  the  use  of  pumps,  heaters, 
condensors,  economizers,  purifiers,  pipe  connections,  chimneys,  boilers,  and 
all  other  accessories  for  steam  plants,  hot  air,  gas  engines,  oil  engines, 
wind  and  hydraulic  engines,  binary  vapor  engines,  air  compressors,  and 
other  sources  of  power.     Prerequisite,  Course  5. 

Winter,  8:30;  20  M.  H. 

7.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power. — Text-book  course.  Math- 
ematical study  of  power,  the  Clausius,  Rankine  and  physical  methods  of 
analysis  of  power  development,  measurement  of  power,  thermodynamics 
of  perfect  gases  and  of  vapors,  of  gas  engine  and  steam  cycles,  computa- 
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tion  of  the  size  and  efficiencies  of  generators,  and  a  complete  calculatic 
for  power  plant  to  perforin  some  special  work,  such  as  water  supply,  coal 
handling  or  other  mining  operation,  etc.  Required  of  Engineers.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  4  and  6.  Spring,  9:30;  20  M.  H. 

8.  Development  and  Utilization  of  Power. — Advanced  course  in  Pow- 
er, study  of  the  economical  development  of  power  and  designing  of  power 
generators  from  standpoint  of  the  owner.     For  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

9.  Consulting  Engineering  and  Industrial  Plants. — Engineering  prob- 
lems ensemble  and  in  detail,  net  estimates  for  installation  and  economical 
management  and  the  study  of  industrial  plants  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  manufacturer.  Economics  of  manufacturing,  systems  of  labor  and 
costs.    For  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

10.  Materials  of  Engineering  and  Construction. — Seminary  course  in 
the  study  of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering,  architecture,  and 
manufactures,  their  occurrence,  modes  of  treatment,  uses,  costs,  efficiency, 
etc.    For  engineers  and  others  having  preparation.  20  M.  H. 

11.  Building    Superintendence    and   Architectural   Engineering. — Con- 
struction and  inspection  of  foundations,  stone,  cement,  brick  work,  iron 
and  steel  work,  carpentry  and  mill  work,  roof  trusses,  roof  coverings,  cage.1 
construction    and   veneer   work    for   high   buildings,    preservation   of   iron 
work,  fire   proofing,  plastering,  inspection  of  gas  fitting,   electric  wiring,; 
systems  of  heating  and  ventilating,  etc.    For  seniors  and  graduates. 

20  M.  H. 

12.  Applied  Mathematics. — A  special  course  for  those  making  math-i 
ematics  their  major  and  those  who  desire  a  study  of  its  applications  to: 
mathematical  instruments  and  appliances  and  to  the  methods  of  analysis. 
An  application  of  the  calculus  to  mechanics  and  physics  and  to  exact 
measurements.  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus.  One-half  course  may  ac- 
company course  17.  20  M.  H. 

13.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat  or  Theoretical  Thermodynamics.— 
Study  of  heat  following  the  methods  and  theories  of  Clausius  and  Rankine. 
Half  course.     Prerequisite,  Calculus.  20  M.  H. 

14.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity. — Mathematical  theory  of 
the  alternating  current,  direct  current,  condensers,  transformers,  motors, 
etc.    For  seniors  and  graduates.    Prerequisite,  Calculus  and  Physics. 

20  M.  H. 

15.  Hydraulics. — Static  Pressures,  centers  of  pressure,  flow  of  water 
through  orifices,  pipes,  tubes,  air  veins,  dams  and  in  canals,  rivers,  etc., 
current  meters,  energy  of  water,  water  wheels  and  motors,  hydraulic  pow- 
er plants,  hydraulic  machinery,  hydraulic  shop  and  engineering  appli- 
ances. 20  M.  H. 

16.  Water  Power  Engineering. — Development  of  natural  water  pow- 
ers, storage  dams,  power  houses,  transmission  of  generated  power  and 
utilization.     Seniors  and  graduates.  20  M.  H. 

17.  Method  of  Least  Squares. — Errors  of  observations;  principles  of 
probability,  weights  of  observations,  principle  of  least  squares,  probable 
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errors  of  observations,  correction  of  observations,  normal  equations,  em- 
pirical formulae.  Seniors  and  graduates.  Prerequisites,  Physics  and  Cal- 
culus. 20  M.  H. 

1 8.  Differential  Equations. — Study  of  the  differential  equation  of 
the  first  order  and  first  degree,  first  order  and  higher  degrees,  including 
special  applications  to  mechanical  and  physical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Calculus.     Half  course.  20  11  H. 

19.  Differential  Equations. — A  more  extended  course  than  18  of  the 
differential  equation,  with  more  extended  applications.  Prerequisite,  Cal- 
iculus.  20  M.  EL 

20.  Higher  Mathematics. — A  course  in  general  higher  mathematics, 
including  solution  of  equations,  hyperbolic  functions,  harmonic  functions, 
etc.  Prerequisites,  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  For  graduates 
and  seniors  having  preparation.  20  M.  H. 

Courses  above  for  which  no  time  is  assigned  may  be  taken  at  any 
hour  and  term  which  will  not  conflict  with  the  required  courses  in  Engi- 
neering. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

BERT  HOLMES  HITE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

CLEMENT  ROSS  JONES,  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

FREDERICK  PHILIP  RUHL,  D.V.S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science. 

WILLIAM  EARL  RUMSEY,  B.S.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Economic  Entomology. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  and 

Botany. 
WALTON  KIRK  BRAINERD,  B.S.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 
HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.S.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Industry. 
RUFUS  WEST,  Assistant  in  Metal  Working  and  Stationary  Engineer. 
THOMAS  HOWARD  CATHER,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 
*ASHBEL  FAIRCHELD,  Foreman  in  Wood  Shop. 
JOHN  B.  GRUMBEIN,  Acting  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Aims  and  Scope. 

This  College  offers  to  students  an  education  designed  to  fit  them  for 
the  business  and  practice  of  agriculture,  while  opportunity  and  means  of 
culture  are  also  afforded;  an  education  which  is,  therefore,  partly  tech- 
nical and  partly  cultural.  Its  object  is  the  training  of  students  to  be 
not  only  progressive  farmers,  but  good  citizens  and  successful  business 
men  as  well.  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  provide  an  education  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  rural  people. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  College  constitutes 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  work  of  the  students.  In  studying  these 
technical  subjects,  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  teach  rules  of  practice,  as 
to  make  plain  the  principles  of  agricultural  science. 

♦Died  December  13,  1903, 
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Students  who  complete  their  course  in  this  College  are  expected  to 
be  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  broadly  educated  citizens. 

Equipment. 

The  laboratories  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the 
University,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
University,  are  at  the  command  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  farm  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  together  with 
its  gardens,  experiment  plats,  laboratories  and  collections,  are  available 
for  students  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  practical  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  conducting  agricultural  operations,  and  to  investigate 
scientific  questions  relating  to  the  progress  and  development  of  agric- 
ulture. 

The  farm  is  equipped  with  barns,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  existing  upon  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  state.  Upon  this  farm  are  kept  different  varieties  of  farm 
animals,  and  the  most  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  facilities 
are  provided  for  studying  the  most  economic  methods  of  handling  live 
stock  and  their  products,  including  poultry. 

Expenses. 

To  West  Virginia  students,  tuition  is  free. 

To  students  from  other  States,  tuition  is  $12.50  per  quarter,  (twelve 
weeks.) 

The  matriculation  fee,  payable  by  all  students  upon  entering  the 
University,  is  $5.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University  more 
than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  student. 

The  contingent  fee,  payable  by  all  student-,  is  53.00  per  quarter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  at  from  $3  to  $4  per 
week. 

DEGREE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  this  course  on 
completion  of  thirty  preparatory  courses,  of  which  six  courses  in  English, 
three  in  Mathematics,  three  in  History,  two  in  Chemistry,  one  in  Physics 
and  one  in  Botany  are  prescribed  and  the  remaining  fourteen  may  be 
elected. 

College  Requirements. 

This  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any   students  who   satisfies   the 
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above  entrance  requirements  and  satisfactorily  completes  forty-two  col- 
leges courses,  of  which  two  in  crop  production,  two  in  animal  industry, 
one  in  dairying,  three  in  horticulture,  two  in  veterinary  science,  one  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  one  in  economic  botany,  one  in  agricultural  phy- 
sics, and  one  in  economic  entomology  are  prescribed. 

At  least  six  additional  courses  must  be  elected  from  the  technical 
courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-two may  be  elected  from  the  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  act  as  the  student's 
class  officer  and  adviser,  and  will  have  authority  to  require  such  elective 
courses  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  advisable. 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

This  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  students  who  matriculate  after 
September  1st,  1904. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

A  two  year  course  in  Agriculture,  open  to  students  with  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  English,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  United  States  History. 
A  Diploma  of  Graduation  will  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  this  course, 
which  consists  of  twenty -four  courses,  twelve  of  which  must  be  elected 
from  the  technical  courses  announced  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  remaining  twelve  courses  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  given 
in  the  Preparatory  School  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  subject  to 
the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

No  entrance  requirements  are  made  for  this  course.  A  cetrificate,  in- 
dicating the  work  done,  will  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  this  course, 
which  consists  of  twelve  courses  selected  from  the  technical  courses  an- 
nounced in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
many  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  or  ex- 
pect to  become  farmers,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  devote 
one  school  year  to  this  course,  if  for  any  reason  they  cannot  give  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  a  longer  course.  Students  may  complete  this  course 
in  three  winter  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  who  may  be  able  to  spend  only 
the  winter  at  the  University. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

This  course  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  during  the  winter  term, 
and  is  composed  of  courses  one,  two,  three  and  seven,  as  announced  under 
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the  head  of  Agriculture  in  the  Departments  of  Instruction.  It  is  designed 
to  give  students,  in  the  briefest  time  possible,  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture,  soils,  farm  crops,  fertilization,  and  the  principles  of 
breeding,  caring  for,  and  feeding  animals. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Animal  Industry. 

This  is  a  winter  quarter  course  in  Veterinary  Science,  Stock  Breeding, 
Stock  Feeding,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  animal  industry.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  make  veterinary  surgeons,  but  to  enable  students  „to 
diagnose  properly  the  principal  diseases  among  farm  animals,  to  treat 
common  accidents,  and  to  use  preventive  measures;  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  breeding  and  feeding  domestic  animals. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Horticulture. 

This  is  work  which  may  be  taken  in  the  winter  quarter  and  consists 
of  studies  in  Plant  Propagation  (course  1);  Principles  of  Fruit  Culture 
and  Pomology,  (course  2).  Economic  Botany  and  Economic  Entomology 
should  be  taken  parallel  with  these  subjects. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Poultry  Industry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  en- 
gage in  the  poultry  industry.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  operation  of 
different  makes  of  incubators  and  brooders;  feeding  for  egg  production; 
fattening  fowls  for  market;  caponizing;  judging  and  mating.  The  lec- 
tures will  cover  the  origin,  classification,  and  characteristics  of  domestic 
fowls,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  and  the  construction  of  poultry 
buildings. 

One  Quarter  Course  in  Dairying. 

Instruction  will  be  given  both  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and 
each  student  will  have  an  opportimity  to  become  expert  in  the  practical 
operations  of  dairying.  Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  will 
be  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  ripening  of  cream,  separating,  churn- 
ing, salting,  working,  and  packing  butter;  the  care  of  milk;  the  selection 
and  care  of  dairy  cows,  feeds  and  feeding,  the  construction  and  care  of 
stables,  etc.  This  course  is  intended  to  be  very  practical  and  should  be 
helpful  to  anyone  who  expects  to  labor  in  this  field. 

Four  Weeks  Lecture  Course. 

During  the  four  weeks  beginning  the  second  Monday  in  January,  spec- 
ial opportunities  for  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia  will  be  offered  at  West 
Virginia  University.    Five  lectures  a  day,  one  hundred  lectures  in  all,  will 
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be  given  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  practical  interest  and  importance  to 
farmers.  These  lecture  periods  will  be  an  hour  each  in  length,  and  the 
lectures  will  be  given  by  experts  in  their  particuar  subjects.  It  will  be 
a  kind  of  "farmers'  institute"  of  the  highest  class,  conducted  by  special- 
ists, and  crowding  as  much  as  possible  into  four  weeks  at  the  season 
most  convenient  for  farmers  generally.  No  two  lectures  will  be  given  at 
the  same  hour,  and  there  will  be  no  conflicts.  Animal  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, horticulture,  plant  diseases,  dairying,  veterinary  science,  economic 
entomology,  chemistry  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  poultry  culture,  etc.,  will 
be^discussed,  and  laboratory  illustrations  will  be  used. 

Expenses. 

The  only  cost  to  West  Virginia  farmers  for  the  entire  four  weeks  will 
be  the  contingent  fee  of  $3.00. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Only  the  technical  courses  are  described  here.  For  the  other  courses 
which  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  see  the 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  Atkeson. 

i.  Soils  and  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations.  First  principles 
of  Agriculture;  origin,  cultivation,  drainage,  and  classification  of  soils; 
indications  of  fertility;  production  and  handling  of  farm  crops;  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  the  seed  and  subsequent  care  of  the  plant;  pastures, 
meadows,   and  forage.  Fall,   9:30;    22  W. 

2.  Principles  of  Breeding. — Recitations  and  lectures.  What  is  meant 
by  breeding;  how  to  attain  the  ideal;  heredity;  atavism,  variation,  selec- 
tion, correlation,  in-and-in  breeding,  cross  breeding  and  grading;  influence 
of  climate  and  environment  upon  habits  and  development. 

Winter,  11:30;   22  W. 

3.  Feeds  and  Feeding. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Laws  of  animal 
nutrition;  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs;  feeding  farm 
animals;  feeding  for  milk,  muscle  and  fat;  sources  of  food;  how  the 
animals  use  food;  preparation  of  food;  influence  of  food  on  animal  form; 
study  of  rations  and  feeding  standards.  Winter,  11:30;  22  W. 

4.  Rural  Economics. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Farming  as  a  bus- 
iness; method  of  keeping  farm  accounts;  a  brief  study  of  the  laws  that 
directly  concern  the  farmer;  how  the  farmer  is  affected  by  industrial  and 
social  conditions;  the  mutual  relations  of  agriculture  and  other  industries; 
value  and  prices  of  land  and  agricultural  products;  land  tenure;  co-op- 
ation;   a  careful  study  of  all  questions  affecting  agriculture. 

Spring,   9:30;    22   W. 

5.  History  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. — Lectures  and  recitations. 
A  general  history  of  agriculture,  beginning  with  the  ancient  times,  tracing 
the  history  of  agriculture,  agricultural  methods  and  the  development  of 
trade  and  commerce  through  all  ages  to  the  present;  with  a  special  study 
of  the  present  practices  and  methods  of  competing  with  foreign  countries. 

Spring,  11:30;   22  W. 
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6.  Commercial  Geography. — A  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, and  exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  outline  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  soil,  climate,  agricultural  products,  forests,  manufactories, 
quarries,  mines,  centers  of  industry,  foreign  relations,  ways  of  communi- 
cation, social  relations  and  conditions,  imports,  exports,  and  markets.  Spec- 
ial attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  United  States  . 

Fall,  10:30;  Winter,  10:30;  22  W. 

7.  Fertilizers  and  Manure. — Lectures  and  recitations.  General  rela- 
tions of  soil  and  air  to  plants.  The  atmosphere  as  a  source  of  plant  food; 
relations  of  the  water  to  the  soil;  movements  of  water  in  the  soil;  soils  as 
chemical  agents;  farm  yard  manures;  chemical  fertilizers;  phosphatic  and 
potassic  manures;  magnesium,  sodium,  and  lime  compounds. 

Winter,  9:30;  22  W. 

8.  Agricultural  Science. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Continuation  of 
Course  7.  Green  manuring;  humous  and  vegetable  moulds;  composts  and 
modes  of  applying  manures;  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops;  irrigation; 
growth  of  the  crops;  maintenance  of  meadows  and  pastures,  and  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  methods  of  extensive  and  intensive  farming. 

Spring,  10:30;   22  W. 

9.  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Selecting,  planting 
and  equiping  farms;  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings  and  fences; 
building  roads;  farm  vehicles  and  machinery;  farm  implements  and  the 
application  of  different  kinds  of  power  for  farm  purposes.    Half  course. 

Fall,  11:30;  22  W. 

10.  West  Virginia  Agriculture. — Lectures.  Agricultural,  horticultur- 
al, dairy  and  live  stock  possibilities  of  West  Virginia.  Local  conditions 
throughout  the  State  will  be  considered,  in  connection  with  their  adapta- 
tion to  special  gricultural  purposes.  Class  discussions  and  required  papers 
on  assigned  subjects.     Reference  reading.  Half  course. 

Fall,  11:30;  22  W. 

11.  Live  Stock  Management. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Care  of  do- 
mestic animals  in  barn  and  field;  the  management  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  the  care  of  work  animals  and  driving  horses.  Half  course. 

Spring,  8:30;  22  W. 

12.  Forage  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations.  This  course  is  suppli- 
metal  to  Course  11,  and  deals  with  forage  crops  other  than  grasses.  How 
to  cultivate,  harvest,  and  use  them.  Half  course  Spring. 

8:30;    22  W. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  of  a  practical  nature 
and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  that  part  which  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  conditions  of  West  Virginia. 
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i.  Plant  Propagation. — The  instruction  offered  under  this  heading 
not  only  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  courses  in  Fruit  Growing  and 
Vegetable  Gardening,  but  also  explains  the  theory  of  plant  life,  the  es- 
sentials for  its  thrifty  existence  and  the  means  at  man's  disposal  for 
providing  these  conditions.  The  chief  topics  considered  are:  germination, 
multiplication  by  cuttings,  layers,  stolons,  buds,  grafts,  the  processes  of 
reproduction,  such  as  pollination  and  its  effects  upon  plant  structures,  ar- 
tificial pollination.  Opportunity  is  given  for  actual  practice  in  connection 
with  these  topics. 

One  term  in  Botany  must  be  studied  before,  or  parallel  with  this 
course.  Fall,  8:30;   9  A. 

2.  Fruit-Growing. — This  course  aims  to  give  students  a  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  fruit-growing,  with  especial  reference  to 
West  Virginia  conditions.  The  chief  topics  considered  are  the  location 
of  a  fruit  plantation  ,  soils,  sites,  choosing  varieties,  the  selection  of  nur- 
sery stock,  planting,  the  why  and  how  of  orchard  tillage,  fertilizing  the 
orchard,  pruning,  how  to  combat  insects  and  diseases,  small  fruit  culture. 
So  far  as  possible  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  practical  handiwork. 

Winter,  8:30;  9  A. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening. — An  untechnical  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  propagation,  planting  and  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables, 
with  especial  reference  to  West  Virginia  conditions.  Some  of  the  points 
considered  are:  necessary  capital  and  equipment;  the  location,  garden 
sites  and  soils;  hot  bed  construction  and  management;  rotation  of  crops; 
choosing  varieties;  marketing  and  storing;  injurious  insects  and  diseases; 
specific  suggestion  on  the  cultivation  of  each  of  the  common  garden  veg- 
etables.    Practical  work  in  making  hot  beds,  seed- sowing,  etc. 

Spring,  8:30;   9  A. 

4.  Plant  Breeding. — A  study  of  evolution  and  heredity,  and  the 
methods  of  plant  breeding,  as  applied  to  cultivated  plants.  This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced  students. 

Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  Botany,  and  Courses  1  and  2  in  Horti- 
culture. 

Hours  by  appointment  when  three  or  more  students  have  chosen  the 
course. 

5.  Forestry. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  forestry,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  pre- 
sented in  West  Virginia  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  topics  are: 
protection  of  growing  crops,  re-forestation,  forest  management,  equable 
climate  and  future  timber  supply.  This  work  is  open  to  any  student  who 
has  had  elementary  training  in  Botany. 

Hours  by  appointment  when  three  or  more  students  have  chosen  the 
course.     Systematic  reading  will  be  given  for  a  smaller  number. 

6.  Landscape  Gardening. — This  course  is  given  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  planting  and  care  of  home  and  school  grounds.  It  includes 
suggestions  in  the  arrangements  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  about  the 
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home,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  artistic  effect;  the  choice  of  plants;  the  po- 
sition and  construction  of  walks  and  drives;  the  making  and  care  of  lawns. 
Ten  lectures  offered  during  the  winter  term.     Hour  and  place  to  be 
announced  at  that  time. 


VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 
Dr.  Ruhl. 

These  courses  are  given  during  the  winter  term  only. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  students  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine,  which  will  enable  them  to  diagnose 
the  principle  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  treat  intelligently  ordi- 
nary diseases  and  accidents,  and  adopt  preventive  measures.  Owing  to 
the  improvement  in  breeding  and  the  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  animals, 
this  branch  of  agriculture  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  This  state 
is  especially  adapted  for  engaging  in  this  vocation. 

i.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals. — This  is  taught  by 
a  series  of  lectures,  and  supplemented  by  demonstration  from  charts  and 
postmortems  on  the  cadaver. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy. — The  lectures  on  this 
subject  will  be  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  principal  drugs  used  in 
veterinary  medicine — their  actions,  uses  and  doses  prescribed;  also  the 
manner  of  preparing,  preserving  and  administering.  Winter,  9:30;  A. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. — This  course  will 
consist  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  whenever  possible 
demonstrations  upon  the  subject  itself. 

Obstetrics — Will  embrace  lectures  and  illustrations  of  diseases  and 
incidents  of  pregnancy  and  obstetrical  operations.  Winter,  9:30;  A. 

3.  Principles  of  Surgery. — Instruction  in  this  branch  includes  dental 
operations  and  treatment  of  disease  requiring  surgical  interference. 

Lameness  of  Animals. — This  branch  receives  special  attention,  regard- 
ing location  and  treatment. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  2.  Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Clinical  Instruction. — The  free  clinics  provide  ample  material  for 
the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  manner  of  examination  of  pa- 
tients. 

The  administration  of  Medicines  and  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  Ex- 
amination for  Soundness,  and  Ascertaining  Age.  Winter,  1:30;   A. 

5.  Practical  Exercises. — Subjects  are  provided  by  the  College  and 
students  will  be  required  to  bring  their  knowledge  into  pra>?t:ce,  securing 
of  patients  for  operation  and  actual  performance  of  opeiations,  treat- 
ment <  f  wounds,  and  application  of  dressings. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  4.      Winter,  hour  to  be  arranged. 
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DAIRYING. 

Mr.  Brainerd. 

i.  Home  Dairying. — This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  care  of 
milk,  separators  and  separation,  ripening  of  cream,  including  starters  and 
the  acid  test,  churns  and  churning,  working,  salting,  printing,  and  pack- 
ing butter,  Babcock  test  for  butter  fat,  and  care  of  dairy  machinery. 
Enough  laboratory  work  will  be  given  to  make  each  student  proficient  in 
each   of   the   above    operations.  Fall,   Winter    and    Spring;    1:30;    M. 

2.  History  and  Characteristics  of  Breeds. — This  course  will  deal  with 
the  improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  A  study  of  the 
origin,  development,  distribution  and  characteristics  of  each  breed  will 
be  made.  Fall;   8:30;    11 

3.  Testing  Dairy  Products. — To  include  a  study  of  the  composition  of 
milk,  tests  for  butter  fat,  tests  for  preservatives  in  milk,  application  of 
lactometer,  calculating  butter  and  cheese  yields  and  butter  anaylsis. 

Winter.     Hour  to  suit  class. 

4.  Dairy  Bacteriology. — This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  bac- 
teria as  they  affect  the  dairyman,  including  contamination  of  milk,  fer- 
mentation in  milk,  disease  germs  transmissable  to  man  through  milk, 
and  preservation  of  milk  for  commercial  purposes.     One-half  course. 

Spring.     Hour  to  suit  class. 

5.  Stock  Judging  and  Pedigree. — This  course  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  standards  and  practice  in  judging  by  score  cards  and  the  tracing  and 
writing  of  pedigrees.  The  University  stock  and  that  of  near  by  stock 
men  will  be  used  in  judging.  One-half  course. 

Spring.     Hour  to   suit  class. 

AGRICULTURAL  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

Professor  Sheldon. 

The  followng  courses  are  offered  in  part  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Students  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  before 
registering  for  courses  2  and  3. 

1.  Agricultural  Bacteriology. — A  course  arranged  to  meal  the  needs 
of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  others  who  may  profit  by  a 
knowledge  of  general  bacteriology  and  bacteriological  technique.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  methods  of  sterlization  and  disinfection, 
the  preparation  of  media,  the  cultivation  and  study  of  bacteria,  in  their 
relation  to  fermentation  and  decay,  to  soils  and  crops,  to  the  pollution 
of  water  supplies,  to  milk  and  its  products,  and  to  the  diseases  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  domestic  animals.  Spring,  2:00  P.  M.,  10  A. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work 
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on  the  more  important  plant  diseases.  Prerequisites,  three  courses  in 
general  botany,  practice  in  the  identification  of  the  grasses  and  other 
flowering  plants,  and  one  course  in  plant  physiology.  Additional  practice 
in  the  identification  of  the  fungi  is  desirable,  but  not  required. 

Fall.    Hours  to  be  arranged;  10  A. 

3.    Advanced  Plant  Pathology. — Original  investigation  with  frequent 

consultations.     Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  2,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 

La  1  in,  i'iench  and  German.    One  or  more  courses.  Throughout  the  year. 

Hours  by  appointment;  10  A. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mr.  Rumsey. 

1.  Economic  Entomology. — This  course  will  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  study  of  insect  life,  and  giving  in- 
struction along  lines  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
student.  Text-books  and  laboratory  demonstrations  will  be  used  to  give 
such  elementary  instruction  in  economic  and  systematic  Entomology  as 
will  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  and  instruction 
in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  will  be  given  by  means  of  practical 
field  and  research  work.  Spring,  8:30;  A. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Hite. 

1.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  application 
of  chemical  principles  to  farm  economy.  The  relation  of  Chemistry  to 
Agriculture;  relation  of  the  plant  to  soil  and  air;  sources  of  plant  food; 
osmosis  and  osmotic  pressure;  mechanism  of  plant  nutrition;  germina- 
tion and  elaboration  of  plant  tissue.  Soils;  their  origin,  formation,  com- 
position, classification,  deterioration,  and  improvement.  Nitrification  of 
soils.  Prerequisite,  general  elementary  Chemistry.  Reference  book,  John- 
son's "Agricultural  Chemistry."  Spring,  10:30;  A. 

2.  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. — This  course  includes  the  analy- 
sis of  farm  products,  soils,  ashes,  fertilizers,  mineral  and  drinking  waters, 
etc.  Prerequisites,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry  1.  Laboratory  guide,  Wiley's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Agric- 
ultural Chemical  Analysis."  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00;  A. 

AGRICULTURAL   PHYSICS. 

Professor  Hodges. 

15.  Agricultural  Physics. — Mechanical  analysis  of  soils;  designing 
and  construction  of  farm  buildings,  economy  in  form  and  material;  ven- 
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tilation  and  regulation  of  temperature;  draft  of  farm  machinery;  farm 
motors  and  road  construction.  Open  to  all  college  students.  Require- 
ments, Physics  1,  or  equivalent  work  elsewhere.  King's  "Agricultural 
Physics."  Spring,  8:30;  11  S. 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Professor  Jones,    Mr.  West,  Mr.  Cather  and  Mr.  Grumbein. 

i.  Woodworking. — Instruction  in  carpentry,  joinery  and  other  bench 
work.  Exercises  with  the  fundamental  tools  in  soft  and  hard  woods  and 
in  matching,  molding,  joining  and  making  typical  framed  work;  models 
of  doors,  gates,  bridges,  etc.    Nine  hours  per  week  or  3-5  course. 

Fall,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30;  or  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 1:30;  and  Saturday,  8:00.  21  E. 

2.  Forging. — Exercises  in  drawing  out  and  sizing,  forming  and  weld- 
ing, jointing  and  fitting  iron;  steel  forging,  tempering,  annealing;  deter- 
mining quality  of  iron  and  steel  and  strength  of  students'  welded  joints; 
exercises  in  making  and  dressing  typical  farm  tools.  Nine  hours  a  week, 
or  3-5  course.  Winter,  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  1:30;  7  E. 

3.  Machine  Shop. — Iron  work  at  the  bench,  chipping,  filing,  fitting, 
scraping,  polishing;  hand  work  with  machine  tools;  drilling,  tapping; 
brazing,  tinning,  soldering,  laying  out,  cutting  and  forming  sheet  metal. 
Nine  hours  per  week,  or  3-5  course. 

Spring,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:30;  11  E. 
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THE    WEST    VIRGINIA    AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT    STATION. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Regents  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Station  Committee. 
C.  M.  BABB.  J.  R.  TROTTER.  JNO.  B.  FINLEY. 

STATION  STAFF. 

JAMES  H.  STEWART,  A.  M Director  and  Agriculturist 

BERT  H.  HITE,  M.  S Vice  Director  and  Chemist 

Horticulturist 

JOHN  L.   SHEDON,  Ph.D Bacteriologist 

W.  E.  RUMSE1,  B.S.,Agr Entomologist  in  Charge 

HORACE  ATWOOD,  M.  S.  Agr Assistant  Agriculturist 

CHAS.  D.  HOWARD,  B.  S Associate  Chemist 

F.   B.   KUNST Assistant   Chemist 

T.  C.  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Agr.,  A.  M Assistant  Horticulturist 

FREDERICK  E.  BROOKS Special  Agent 

GILBERT  M.  JOHN Assistant  Horticulturist 

W.  J.  WHITE  Bookkeeper 

M.  A.  STEWART Librarian 

MAY  WATSON    Stenographer 

The  Experiment  Station  is  a  distinct  and  separate  department  of  the 
University,  and  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1887,  by  au- 
thority of  an  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  which  was  passed 
on  the  2d  day  of  March  of  that  year.  The  funds  for  carrying  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Station,  with  the  exception  of  its  earnings,  are  derived 
wholly  from  the  general  government.  The  aforesaid  Act  in  section  2 
fully  states  the  object  and  purposes  of  the  Experiment  Station  as  fol- 
lows : 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  station  to 
conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject 
with    the    remedies    for    the    same;    the    chemical    composition    of    useful 
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plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  varying  series  of  corps;  the  capacity 
of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water; 
the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experi- 
ments designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different 
kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  com- 
position and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  ani- 
mals; the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  and  experiments  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  states  and  territories." 

Bulletins  and  annual  reports  setting  out  results  of  experiments  and 
investigations  conducted  at  the  Station  are  published  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, and  will  be  mailed,  free,  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  applying  for 
them. 

The  Station  invites  correspondence,  suggestions,  and  advice  from 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  this  work,  and  all  such,  with  reference  to 
bulletins,  experiments,  or  any  matter  relating  to  agriculture,  will  be  wel- 
comed and  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Station. 
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THE   COLLEGE    OF    LAW. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.D.,  Acting  Dean,  and  Professor  of 

Common  and  Statute  Law. 
WILLIAM    P.    WILLEY,    A.M.,    Professor    of    Equity    Jurisprudence    and 

Commercial  Law. 
EDWIN  MAXEY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

There  are  three  courses  offered: 

1.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

2.  A  course  leading  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law. 

3.  A  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

ADMISSION. 

1.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
the  requirements  are  the  same  as  the  requirements  to  enter  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  To  enter  the  course  leading  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law 
the  requirements  are  the  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  applicant  has 
passed  an  examination  on  twenty -four  of  the  preparatory  courses  which 
may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Sub- 
stantial equivalents  will  be  received. 

3.  For  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  see  below. 

4.  Students  upon  registering  in  the  College  of  Law,  shall  declare  their 
intention  (a)  to  become  candidates  for  the  diploma,  or  (b)  for  the  degree 
of  LL.B.,  or  (c)  to  take  a  special  course  in  preparation  for  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

5.  When  students  register  as  special  students  for  the  Bar  examina- 
tion, they  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  to  the  regular  courses,  except 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Law  Faculty,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Classification  and  Grades. 

6.  Special   students  may   take  the  regular  course  examinations   and 
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receive  for  the  courses   passed  credit   for  the   Bar   examination,  but   no 
credit  shall  be  given  for  such  courses  toward  a  diploma  or  degree. 

7.  A  "course"  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  class  meeting 
five  times  a  week  for  one  quarter  (twelve  weeks). 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  are  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  or  for  a  diploma,  but  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  bar,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Law  as  special  students. 

Any  special  student  who  completes  the  whole  Law  Course  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  that  fact  signed  by  the  Law  Faculty,  and  any  spec- 
ial student  who  requests  it  will  receive  from  the  Law  Faculty  a  certificate 
showing  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  College  of  Law  and  the  subjects  com- 
pleted. 

CONDITIONAL   ADMISSION. 

Students  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  the  preparation  re- 
quired for  admission  may  enter  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University 
and  complete  their  preparation.  If  a  student  lacks  no  more  than  three 
courses  of  the  necessary  preparation,  he  may  be  admitted  conditionally, 
and  complete  his  preparation  while  carrying  on  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  may  receive  credit  for  such  of  the 
courses  required  in  the  junior  year  as  he  may  be  able  to  pass  satisfac- 
tory examinations  upon  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  College.  Applica- 
tion for  such  examinations  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  matriculation; 
and  such  examinations  are  held  only  once  a  year,  viz:  on  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  days  of  each  fall  quarter.  The  student  should  note  that 
the  instruction  in  Blackstone  is  so  largely  given  by  means  of  lectures  that 
a  study  of  the  text  without  the  lectures,  or  their  equivalent,  will  not 
enable  the  student  to  pass  the  examination.  No  student  will  be  registered 
for  any  senior  course  who  has  not  received  credit  for  at  least  eight  courses. 
No  credit  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  branches  of  the 
senior  year;  and  no  degree  nor  a  diploma  will  be  granted  to  any  student 
who  has  not  been  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  lectures  during  the  whole 
of  his  senior  year. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  satisfies  all  entrance  requirements,  and  satisfactorily  completes  twen- 
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ty-two  college  courses  in  general  culture,  and  twenty  courses  in  law.  Twen- 
ty courses  in  law  constitute  the  regular  two  years  law  course.  Moot 
court  practice  for  two  terms  constitute  two  of  these  courses.  No  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  any 
course  in  law  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements,  and 
shall  have  received  credit  for  at  least  nine  courses  in  academic  work;  nor 
shall  any  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bechelor  of  Laws  be  admitted  to  any 
senior  class  in  law  until  he  shall  have  received  credit  for  all  the  acaedmic 
work  required  for  this  degree.  Graduates  of  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, or  other  colleges  or  universities  of  recognized  standing,  and  students 
who  have  taken  the  required  number  of  courses  in  general  culture  at  a  rec- 
ognized college  or  university  are  admitted  immediately  to  the  junior  class, 
and  may  complete  the  course  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  two  years. 

Master  of  Laws. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  on  any  graduate  of 
this  College  of  Law  who  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  who  pursues  the  study  of  law  in  this  College  for  one  year  after 
graduation,  and  who  completes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Law  such  a  course  of  study  as  may  be  required,  and  who  at  the 
end  of  the  year  presents  to  the  Faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some 
legal  subject  to  be  selected  by  the  student,  with  the  approval  of  the  Law 
Faculty,  and  the  privilege  thus  extended  to  graduates  of  this  College  of 
Law  is  also  extended  to  graduates  of  other  law  schools  of  equal  grade. 

This  course  will  consist  mainly  of  original  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  in  the  Law  Library,  the  "lawyer's  laboratory."  Legal  questions 
will  be  given  for  solution,  and  cases  to  be  analyzed.  Cases  without 
syllabi  will  be  given  to  the  student,  who  will  be  required  to  make  a  com- 
plete report  of  each  case, — the  questions  involved,  how  they  arose,  the 
pleadings,  how  the  case  was  decided  in  the  inferior  court,  how  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  Appelate  Court  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The  syllabus  of  the  case  will  then  be 
required,  careful  distinction  being  made  between  the  decision  and  the 
mere  obiter  dictum  of  the  judge  who  announced  the  decision. 

Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law. 

A  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Law  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  course  leading  to  the  Di- 
ploma, and  passes  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  College  of  Law. 

CREDIT  TOWARDS  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

The  courses  in  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law  and  Blackstone 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

There  is  no  prescribed  order  in  which  a  student  in  the  four  years  degree 
course  must  take  the  general  culture  courses  above  indicated,  which  are 
required  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Each  student  will  ar- 
range with  his  class  officer  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  as  to  the 
courses  he  will  take  during  that  quarter.  The  class  officer  will  use  his 
judgment  in  the  assignment  of  studies.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  each 
student  under  his  charge  takes  work  which  will  be  most  beneficial. 

The  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  constitute  the  professional 
course  in  Law.  These  studies  are  all  required,  and  must  be  taken  in  a 
specified  order,  unless  special  permission  is  obtained  to  vary  that  order. 
Students  who  are  taking  the  two  years  Diploma  course  have  the  same 
studies  as  Junior  and  Seniors  in  the  four  years  degree  course. 

The  professional  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Law  is  the  full, 
complete  and  comprehensive  course  of  the  modern  law  school,  which  will 
prepare  students  for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  make  not  mere  theoretical,  but 
practical  lawyers,  who  will  go  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  bar  thorough- 
ly equipped  for  the  active  duties  of  the  profession,  and  to  start  him  in 
life  with  high  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  dignity. 

The  methods  of  instruction  consist  of  lectures,  references  of  illustra- 
tive cases,  examinations  from  approved  text -books,  quizzes  on  lectures, 
the  drawing  of  the  various  legal  papers  requisite  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  the  law,  and  practice  in  moot  courts.  There  are  oral  examinations 
daily  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  the  text-books  used,  and  com- 
prehensive written  examinations  on  each  topic  or  branch  of  law  as  com- 
pleted. 

The  professional  part  of  the  regular  Law  Course  is  designed  to  oc- 
cupy the  student  two  full  years,  and  is  divided  between  the  College  quar- 
ters in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  with  advantage  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  and  complete  and  obtain  credit  for  the  branches 
taught  during  that  quarter.  The  following  schedule  shows  the  division  of 
the  quarters  and  subjects  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years: 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  IN  LAW. 
Junior  Year. 

Fall  Quarter. 

Blackstone  (Book  I). — Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  8:30. 

Contracts. — Professor  Willey.  Full  course,  9:30. 

Criminal  Law. — Professor  Maxey.  First  eight  weeks,  11:30. 

Agency. — Professor  Maxey.  Last  six  weeks,  10:30. 
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Winter  Quarter. 

Blackstone   (Book  II).— Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  8:30. 

Negotiable  Paper,  Suretyship  and  Guaranty.— Professor  Willey. 

Half  course,  9:30. 
Bailments.— Professor  Willey.  Half  course,  9:30. 

Criminal  Procedure.— Professor  Maxey.  Full  course,  11:30. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Blackstone   (Book  III). — Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  8:30. 

International  Law. — Professor  Maxey.  Full  course,  9:30. 

Insurance. — Professor  Maxey.  First  six  weeks,  10:30. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Evidence.— Professor  Willey.        Full  course,  11:30. 


Senior  Year. 

Fall  Quarter. 

Corporations.— Professor   Maxey.  Full   course,   9:30. 

Common  Law  Pleading  and  Practice. — Professor  Brooke. 

Full  course,  10:30. 
Equity  Jurisprudence  and  Equity  Pleading. — Professor  Willey. 

Full  course,  11:30. 

Winter  Quarter. 

Constitutional  Law. — Professor  Maxey.  ♦         Full  course,  9:30. 

Torts. — Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  10:30. 

Equity  Jurisprudence  and  Equity  Pleading. — Professor  Willey. 

Full  course,  11:30. 
Court  Practice. — Professors  Brooke,  Willey  and  Maxey.      Full  course. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Sales. — Professor  Willey.  Half  course,  first  six  weeks,  9:30. 

Partnership. — Professor  Willey.  Half  course,  last  six  weeks,  9:30. 

Real  Property. — Professor  Brooke.  Full  course,  10:30. 

Court  Practice. — Professors  Brooke,  Willey  and  Maxey.        Full  course. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  College  of  Law  are  carefully  selected  and 
are  such  as  will  be  useful  to  the  student  throughout  his  professional  ca- 
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reer.     They  are  all  kept  at  the  University,  and  sold  to  the  student  at  a 
discount  from  the  regular  prices.     They  are  as  follows: 

Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

Clark  on  Contracts. 

Elliott  on  Insurance. 

Clark  on  Criminal  Law. 

Clark  on  Criminal  Procedure. 

Norton  on  Negotiable  Paper. 

Hale  on  Bailments. 

Mechem  on  Agency. 

Cooley's  Principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Shipman's  Common  Law  Pleading  and  his  Equity  Pleading. 

Brooke's  Notes  on  Pleading  and  Practice  in  West  Virginia. 

Clark  on  Corporations. 

Eaton's  Equity. 

Tiedman  on  Real  Property. 

Glenn's  International  Law. 

Pollock  on  Torts. 

UnderhilFs  Evidence. 

Tiffany  on  Sales. 

George  on  Sales. 

George  on  Partnership. 

EXPENSES. 

To  West  Virginia  students  tuition  is  free. 

To  students  from  other  states  tuition  is  $8  per  quarter  (twelve 
weeks). 

The  matriculation  fee,  payable  by  all  students  upon  entering  the 
University,  is  $5.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  University  more 
than  three  years,  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

The  contingent  fee,  payable  by  all  students,  is  $3.00  per  quarter. 

Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown  at  from  $3  to  $4  per 
week. 

The  text-books  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  in  pursuing  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  are  not  numerous  or  costly,  and  are  such  as 
will  be  useful  to  him  throughout  his  professional  career. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  law  faculty  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  law.  These  examinations 
are  held  at  the  University  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  each  year. 
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The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  these  examinations  is  that  the 
applicant  shall  have  studied  law  for  two  years  either  in  private  or  at 
some  law  school.  The  examination  covers  the  branches  taught  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  (the  perscribed  professional  course),  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

The  following  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Bar  passed  the  ex- 
aminations from  September  1903  to  February,  1904,  both  inclusive: 


Name  of  Applicant 

Clarke,  J.   Morgan 
Grimes,  W.  C. 
Heslep,  U.  G. 
Kreps,  Charles  A. 
Lovett,  H.  H. 
Lutz,  Harry  Eugene 
Mathews,  Henry  Alexander 
Matthews,  Dan 
Moore,  George  D. 
Porterfield,  John  T. 
Russell,  Henry  Moore  Jr. 


September,  1903. 
Residence 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Sistersville,  W.  Va. 
Van  Camp,  W.  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Where  Law  Studies 

Were  Pursued. 
University  of  Va. 
W.  Va.  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
Columbian  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
University  of  Va. 
University  of  Va. 
Columbian  University. 
Washington  &  Lee. 
University  of  Va. 
University  of  Va. 


Brown,  Martin 
Chafin,  John 
Chappelle,  John  W. 
Coen,  H.  G. 
Dalinsky,  M.  J. 
Ford,  G.  W. 
Hall,  C.  M. 
Hughes,  F.  E. 
McCluer,  J.  M. 
Williams,  George  W. 


January,  1904. 

Sherrard,  W.  Va. 
Logan,  W.  Va. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Independence,  W.  Va. 
Freemansburg,  W.  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Prosperity,  W.  Va. 


W.  Va.  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
Howard  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
W.  Va.  University. 
Law  Office  * 
Washington  &  Lee. 
W.  Va.  University. 


Of  the  above  twenty-one,  ten  made  their  preparation  in  the  West 
Virginia  College  of  Law,  six  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  two  in  Co- 
lumbian University,  one  in  Howard  University,  one  in  Washington  & 
Lee,  and  one  in  Law  Office. 

*Had  an  Academic  diploma  from  Princeton. 

LAW  LIBRARY. 


The  College  of  Law  has  now  a  good  library  room,  with  stack-room 
attached,  which  contains   about  two   thousand  volumes  of  well  selected 
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books.  It  contains  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  also  Mass-  '• 
achusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Reports/ 
with  many  other  Reports,  and  a  good  selection  of  text-books,  and  is  un-  » 
der  the  charge  of  the  University  Librarian.  The  Law  Library,  small  as  it [ 
is,  is  much  appreciated.    It  will  be  further  enlarged. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  A  UNIVERSITY  LAW  COURSE. 

The  increasing  favor  with  which  law  schools  are  regarded  is  due  to; 
the  higher  standard  of  preparation  necessary  to  enable  a  lawyer  to  attain' 
eminence  in  his  profession,  as  compared  with  a  past  age.    The  lawyer  who' 
now  aspires  to  occupy   a  high  position  at   the  bar   must  be  thoroughly 
equipped.      The    competition    he    must    meet    demands    a    broad    culture/ 
scholarly    discipline    and   a    thorough   mastery   of   the   principles    of   law. 
Law  schools  have  largely  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard. f 
They  are  now  regarded  as  essential  in  the  legal  profession  as  the  medical- 
college  and  theological  seminary  are  to.  the  medical  and  clerical  profess- 
ions.    The  almost  universal  experience  is  that  when  a  young  man  sits* 
down  in  a  law  office  to  prepare  for  bar  he  becomes  impatient  to  engage5 
in  the  active  business  of  his  profession  with  which  he  is  surrounded.     He-' 
makes  haste  to  finish  rather  than  master  the  course.     The  active  practi-* 
tioner  under  whom  he  is  reading  is  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  his  bus-^ 
iness  and  gives  him  but  little  attention.    He  reads  in  a  superficial  manner' 
enough  branches  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  license  to  practice,  believing? 
that  he  will  have  time  enough  when  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar  to  finish 
his  studies.     But  the  ground-work  of  a  successful  professional  career  is 
forever  neglected,  as  a  rule,  constantly  proving  the  old  maxim  that  "he 
who  is  not  a  good  lawyer  when  he  goes  to  the  bar  will  seldom  be  a  good 
one  afterward." 

The  University  course  brings  the  student  in  constant  association  with 
those  who  are  making  mental  discipline  a  business;  it  surrounds  him  with 
influences  that  are  elevating  and  refining;  produces  habits  of  application 
which  he  will  seldom  acquire  in  any  other  place,  and  without  which  he 
will  never  make  a  lawyer. 

The  advantage  of  access  to  a  large  and  well- selected  law  and  miscel- 
laneous library,  and  the  valuable  drill  of  the  Literary  Societies  and  Moot 
Courts  are  of  no  small  consideration. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

However  familiar  the  student  may  be  with  the  principles  and  theories 
of  law  in  all  its  branches,  he  will  be  more  or  less  awkward  and  confused 
when  he  goes  to  the  bar  and  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  legal  remedies,  unless  he  has  been  previously  drilled  on  this 
behalf.  The  Moot  Court  supplies,  as  well  as  anything  other  than  a  judicial 
tribunal  can  do,  the  drill  and  discipline  necessary  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  trial  tables.    In  these  courts  he  is  taught  to  apply  legal  remedies 
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according  to  the  common  law  and  chancery  systems  of  practice;  to  bring 
suits,  draw  papers,  pleadings,  briefs,  etc.,  and  take  the  various  steps  in- 
cident to  bringing  a  cause  to  trial,  and  then  to  try  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence,  including  the  argument,  charge,  verdict,  motion  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment,  writ  of  error,  etc.  The  Moot  Court  is  organized  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  courts  in  all  its  details. 
The  students  themselves  act  respectively  as  counsel,  jurors,  witnesses  and 
officers  of  the  court,  thus  learning  by  actual  doing  all  the  forms  of  court 
practice.  The  Circuit  Moot  Court  is  composed  of  all  the  Law  Faculty 
which  gives  dignity  to  the  Court  and  enables  the  members  of  the  Court 
the  better  to  illustrate  the  legal  principles  involved  and  explain  the  rules 
of  practice.  The  grammatical  accuracy,  rhetoric,  elocution  and  courtesy 
of  deportment  of  students  also  come  under  review  of  the  professor,  and 
the  young  men  are  thus  fitted  to  appear  and  conduct  themselves  at  the 
bar  as  gentlemen  and  scholars  as  well  as  lawyers.  The  system  of 
Moot  Courts  is  thorough. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of  all  three  professors, 
the  Dean  sitting  as  President  of  the  Court,  to  which  all  appeals  from  de- 
crees, and  writs  of  error  to  judgments  rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  may 
be  taken.  The  system  works  admirably,  and  gives  the  student  the  prac- 
tice in  all  the  courts,  following  his  case  from  the  Circuit  Court,  where  it 
is  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  which  determines  finally  all 
cases.  Trials  are  occassionally  held  in  Commencement  Hall,  and  are  open 
to  the  public. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 


THE  FACULTY. 

At  Morgantown. 

DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURIXTOX,  LL.D.,  President. 

ALEXANDER  R.  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  HODGES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHX  B.  JOHXSTOX,  Ph.,  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

FREDERICK   LAWRENCE    KORTRIGHT,   D.Sc,   Associate   Professor   of 

Chemistry. 
JOHN"  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology. 
JUSTIN  F.  GRANT,  Ph.B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

At  Baltimore:    College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

ABRAM  B.  ARNOLD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

THOS.  OPIE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

AARON  FRIEDENWALD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear. 

CHARLES  F.  BE  VAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  SIMON,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  W.  CHAMBERS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

GEORGE  J.  PRESTON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Nervous 
Diseases. 

N.  C.  KEIRLE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

WILLIAM  F.  LOCKWOOD,  M.D.,     Professor     of     Materia     Medica     and 
Therapeutics. 

ISAAC  R.  TRIMBLE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  DOBBIN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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WILLIAM  ROYAL  STOKES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 

EDWARD  N.  BRUSH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

C.  HAMPSON  JONES,  M.B.C.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear. 

JULIUS  FRIEDENWALD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach. 

WILLIAM  S.  GARDINER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

FRANK  DYER  SANGER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nose,  Throat  and  Chest. 

STANDISH  McCLEARY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Pathology. 

CHARLES  E.  BROCK,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOHN  RUHRAH,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  M.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

CHARLES  F.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

SAMUEL  J.  FORT,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

DANIEL  BASE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXIUS  McGLANNAN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

HENRY  G.  BECK,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  HALL  PLEASANTS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 

CARY  B.  GAMBLE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

ALBERTUS  COTTON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

ARCHIBALD  C.  HARRISON,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

GLENN  M.  LITSINGER,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics. 

SAMUEL  F.  DARLING,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 

W.  W.  REQUARDT,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

C.  W.  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat 
and  Chest. 

H.  C.  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

JOHN  MASON  KNOX,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

CHARLES  B.  CANBY,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

OTTO  C.  GLASER,  A.B.,  Demonstrator  of  Embryology 

LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSCHBERG,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

C.  W.  G.  ROHRER,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

A.  SAMUELS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

OTTO  SCHAFER  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  EDWARD  MARGUDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

L.  J.  ROSENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Stomach. 
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AFFILIATION. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  this  college  becomes  the  medical  department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  It  is  arranged  that  the  laboratory  courses  constituting 
the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  may  be  done  either  in  Morgan- 
town  or  in  Baltimore,  and  the  clinical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years 
will  be  done  in  Baltimore.  The  same  standard  of  efficiency  will  be 
maintained  in  both  schools.  Students  will  go  from  their  work  in  Mor- 
gantown  to  Baltimore  without  further  examination. 

The  advantages  which  this  arrangement  offers  to  students  of  West 
Virginia  are  free  tuition,  low  rate  of  Living  expenses,  opportunities  for 
broad  scientific  training  and  for  general  culture  studies,  and  the  inspiring 
associations  of  a  college  town.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  more  extensive  preparation  for  their  medical  work  than 
the  entrance  requirements  necessitate,  and  to  those  also  who  are  deficient 
in  some  of  the  entrance  requirements.  The  laboratories  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  University  are  well  equipped  and  all  their  facilities  are 
open  to  medical  students.  In  the  biological  and  histological  laboratories 
each  student  is  furnished  with  a  separate  microscope  and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  materials. 

Under  the  Anatomical  Law  there  is  supplied  an  abundance  of  ma- 
teral  for  dissection. 

In  the  Library  there  is  a  fairly  large  and  well  selected  collection  of 
medical  text  and  reference  books,  and  tne  libraries  of  the  allied  scientific 
departments  are  supplied  with  the  most  important  books  and  current 
publications. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
medical  schools  in  the  east,  and  numbers  among  its  alumni  some  of  the 
foremost  practitioners  of  our  state.  The  college  is  in  its  thirty-third 
year.  Its  buildings  are  thoroughly  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  medical  school.  Its  clinics  are  very  large  and  varied  and  its  fac- 
ulty includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  medical  men  in  Baltimore. 

Clincal  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  for  the  Colored  Race,  the  Bay  View  Hospital  (with  two  thousand 
beds),  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  the 
City  Hospital  Dispensary,  where  25.000  patients  are  treated  annually.  The 
College  conducts  a  Pasteur  Institute  for  the  treatemnt  of  hydrophobia. 

Students  who  take  the  first  two  years  work  of  the  medical  course  in 
Morgantown  will,  upon  completing  the  course,  receive  their  diploma  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  the  degree  will  also  be  con- 
ferred at  Morgantown  and  the  students  will  be  considered  alumni  of  West 
Virginia  University. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 

Arrangement   upon   the   same    terms    as    those    above    described   have 
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been  made  with  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  so  that  women 
who  take  their  first  two  years  work  in  this  University  may  complete  the 
course  in  Baltimore. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

After  September  1,  1904,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Medicine  must  have  received  credit  for  the  following  twenty-four  courses 
given  in  the  Preparatory  School  or  must  pass  examinations  on  the  equiv- 
alent. Of  the  twenty-four  courses  the  following  nineteen  are  prescribed, 
viz: 

English  6  courses; 

Latin  3  courses ; 

Algebra 3  courses; 

Geometry   2  courses ; 

Elementary  Physics   1  course; 

Botany   1  course ; 

History  3  courses ; 

The  remaining  five  courses  may  be  elected  from  any  work  offered  in 
the  Preparatory  School. 

ADMISSION  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

Graduates  of  reputable  colleges,  of  State  Normal  Schools,  accredited 
High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  those  who  have  passed  the 
entrance  examinations  provided  by  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Medicine  without  examination. 

FURTHER   PREPARATION   RECOMMENDED. 

As  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  students  should 
be  familiar  with  the  chief  facts  of  general  biology,  embryology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy;  of  elementary  botany;  and  of  general  physics;  and 
should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  With  this  prep- 
aration a  student  is  put  in  touch  with  the  current  thought  of  medicine 
and  its  allied  sciences  and  is  enabled  to  get  his  knowledge  at  first  hand. 
With  this  in  view,  students  at  Morgantown  are  earnestly  advised  to  com- 
plete the  following  courses  offered  in  the  Preparatory  School  before  begin- 
ning their  work  in  medicine. 

English    6  courses. 

Latin    4  courses. 

French   3  courses. 

German    6  courses.    , 

Mathematics    C  courses. 

Zoology    3  courses. 

Botany    2  courses. 

Physics    2  courses. 
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The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should 
be  completed  either  before  beginning  medical  work  or  while  pursuing  it: 
Zoology  (Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy)   Courses  6,  7,  8. 
Physics  (General  Physics  and  Laboratory)  Courses  10,  4. 
German  and  French,  if  not  taken  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

COMBINED  LITERARY  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  offered  in 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  Morgantown  are  open  to  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  they  are  credited  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  This  enables  the  student  to  complete  two  years  of 
medical  work  as  a  part  of  the  course  which  leads  to  his  baccalaureate 
degree.  After  the  completion  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  medical  work 
at  Baltimore  he  will  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  this  University. 
The  combined  literary  and  medical  course  requires  in  this  way  six  years 
of  consecutive  work  instead  of  the  eight  years  which  these  courses  would 
require  separately.  Students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan 
will  register  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science.  They  are  advised  to  devote  the  first  two 
years  of  their  course  to  work  in  modern  languages,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  In  this  way  they  will  lay  a  broad  foundation  in  science  for 
their  medical  studies,  while  not  neglecting  the  side  of  general  culture. 

Recent  movements  in  medical  education  in  this  country  seem  to  show 
that  such  a  six  years  course  as  is  outlined  above  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
by  both  the  medical  profession  and  the  majority  of  the  better  schools 
as  the  most  satisfactory  course  in  medicine,  having  regard  to  the  financial 
and  other  limitations  of  the  student,  and  to  the  urgent  need  for  general 
intelligence,  broad  scientific  knowledge  and  the  highest  order  of  mental 
capability,  acumen,  and  alertness,  in  the  practice  of  modern  medicine 
which  is  ever  growing  more  complex,  more  varied,  and  more  exacting  in 
its  demands  on  the  practitioner. 

FEES. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  deposited  by  each  student  taking  a  course 
in  gross  anatomy  to  cover  possible  loss  of  materials  loaned  to  students  for 
study  at  their  rooms.  Whatever  remains  of  the  fee  will  be  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  following  fees  are  charged  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used: 

$1.00  per  course  in  Histology. 

$3.00  per  course  in  Bacteriology. 

$5.00  for  each  part  dissected  in  Anatomy. 

$3.00  per  course  in  Embryology. 

$3.00  per  course  in  Pathology. 

$2.00  per  quarter  in  General  Chemistry. 

$6.50  per  quarter  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TWO  YEARS  WORK  IN  MEDICINE. 


Hour  Fall 

8:30 

9:30  Chemistry 
10:30 
11:30  Osteology 


First  Year. 

Winter 

Chemistry  2 
Physiology  3 
Anat.  Quiz. 


1:30—4:00  Histology        Dissection 


Spring. 
Pharmacology  1 
Chemistry    3 
Physiology  4 
Anat.   Quiz. 
Dissection,    6    weeks 
Histology,  6  weeks 


8:30  Pharmacology  2 
9:30  Physiology  5 


10:30     j 
11:30     j" 


Chemistry  11. 
1 :  30-4 :  00  Bacteriology 


Second  Year. 


Pathology  1 

Chemistry  12 

Dissection 
and  Quiz 


Pathology  2 

Embryology. 

Dissection 
and  Quiz 


Classes  meet  five  times  a  week  in  all  subjects. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


For  the  announcement  of  the  full  course  in  Medicine  students  are 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Bal- 
timore. The  following  is  the  announcement  of  work  offered  in  Morgantown. 

ANATOMY. 

Dr.  Grant, 

i.  Osteology. — Study  of  bones  and  joints.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  quizzes.  Fall.     1  W. 

2.  Dissection. — Careful  dissection  of  the  body  with  reference  to 
nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  muscles.  The  cadaver  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  student  dissecting  an  arm,  a  leg  including  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  head,  including  the  thoracic  viscera.  For  each  part  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  is  charged.  Winter.     Anatomical  Laboratory. 

3.  Dissection. — Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring.     Anatomical   Laboratory. 

4.  Normal  Histology. — Microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
human  and  animal.  Fall.     1   W. 

5.  Dissection  and  Quizzes. — Continuation  of  Course  3. 

1:30 — 1:00  P.  M.    Winter  Anatomical  Laboratory. 

6.  Dissection  and  Quizzes. — Continuation  of  Course  5. 

1:30 — 4:00  P.  M.    Spring.    Anatomical  Laboratory. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Dr.  Simpson. 

1.  Elementary  Physiology. — Cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human 
body  and  their  functions,  using  the  microscope  freely.  Practical  demon- 
stration in  digestion,  etc.  Text -book:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course. 
For  preparatory  students.  10:30,  Fall  and  9:30,  Winter.     1  W. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology. — Continuation  of  Course  1.  With  demon- 
stration on  animals.    Martin's  Human  Body  completed. 

8:30,  Winter.     1  W. 
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3.  Advanced  Physiology. — Muscle,  Nerve,  Circulation,  Blood  and 
Blood  Pressure.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  quizzes.  For  medical  stu- 
dents. 10:30,  Winter.     1  W. 

4.  Advanced  Physiology. — Continuation  of  Course  3.  Respiration, 
Foods,  Chemistry  of  Blood,  Digestion,  Secretions  and  Excretions.  Text- 
book:    Kirke's  Handbook.  10:30,  Spring.     1  W. 

5.  Advanced  Physiology. — Continuation  of  Course  4.  Functions  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses.  9:30,  Fall.  1  W. 

EMBRYOLOGY. 

Professor  Johnston. 

Human  Embryology. — Lectures,  reading,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work. 
Text-book:     McMurrich.  10:30-12:30,  Spring.     17  W. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Whitehill  and  Associate  Professor  Kortright. 

i.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  for  beginners,  and 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  operations.  It 
includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combinations,  the 
source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non-metalic  ele- 
ments and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philosophy.  Experi- 
mental lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30.  Spring,  10:30;  2  S. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  me- 
tallic elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  Chem- 
istry in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  every-day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;    second  section,  11:30;   Fall,  10:30;   20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  more 
important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  processes  for 
the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reci- 
tations. Spring,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30;  20  S. 

11.  Medical  Organic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  such  special  subjects  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  carbohydrates, 
fats,  proteins,  and  foods  in  general,  together  with  certain  organic  amido 
and  other  nitrogenous  compounds.  Fall,  10:30  to  12:30;  21  S. 

12.  Medical  Analysis. — This  course  includes  a  study  and  practice  of 
the  essential  analytical  methods  used  in  the  modern  practice  of  medicine. 

Winter;  10:30  to  12:30;  21  S. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

1.     Origin  and  LTse  of  Drugs. — Their  preparation  and  dosage. 

8:30,  Spring;   1.  W. 
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2.  Study  of  the  Action  of  Drugs  on  lower  animals.  Lectures  and 
quizzes.  8:30,  Fall;    1   W. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor  Sheldon. 

Medical  Bacteriology. — A  practical  laboratory  course  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  recitations.  Each  student  will  become  familiar  with  methods 
of  sterilization  and  disinfection,  the  preparation  and  use  of  culture  media, 
the  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  more  important  non-pathogenic  and 
pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the  bacterial  analysis  of  air,  soil,  water  and  milk. 

"  1:30— 4:00  P.  It,  Fall.     10  A. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Dr.  Grant. 

i.    Microscopic  Study  of  Diseased  Tissues  and  New  Growths. 

8:30,  Winter;  1  W. 
2.    Continuation  of  Course  i.  8:30,  Spring;  1  W. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy:     Gray  or  Morris. 

Histology:     Piersol  or  Boehm-Davidoff-Huber. 

Embryology :     McMurrich. 

Physiology:     Kirke,  Foster,  or  American  Text -book. 

Chemistry:     Remsen. 

Bacteriology:     Muir  and  Richie. 

Pathology:     Delafield  and  Prudden. 

Pharmacology:     Sollman,  H.  C.  Wood. 
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PHARMACY. 


The  proper  place  of  drugs  and  of  the  dispensers  of  drugs  is  a  much 
discussed  question  in  modern  medical  literature,  but  with  the  present  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  specialization  and  toward  raising  the  standard 
of  medical  training,  it  seems  certain  that  the  thoroughly  efficient  and  ca- 
pable pharmacist  who  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of  therapeutic 
medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  will  become  a  more  and  more  necessary 
part  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  efficiency  of  the  pharmacist  is,  however,  an  all  important  point. 
The  registered  pharmacist  should  not  only  be  able  to  fill  prescriptions 
with  accuracy  and  intelligence,  but  he  should  also  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
quality  and  degree  of  purity  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  from  which  the 
prescriptions  are  filled.  He  should  further  be  competent  to  make  for  phy- 
sicians the  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  that  the  latter  may 
have  neither  the  time  nor  facilities  for  making.  Lastly,  the  progressive 
pharmacist  should  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  which  will 
certainly  be  made  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences  during  the  coming  three 
or  four  decades.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  not  only  have  a  clear  and  ex- 
act knowledge  of  chemistry  and  certain  branches  of  the  biological  sciences, 
but  he  must  also  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  one  or  two  modern  lan- 
guages besidees  English,  especially  with  the  language  of  the  sciences,  Ger- 
man. 

A  course  designed  to  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy  has 
been  planned  to  meet  the  above  requirement.  For  the  present  the  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  offer  only  the  first  three  years  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  full  four  years  course  may  be  offered  soon. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PHARMACY  COURSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Pharmacy  are  the 
same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except 
that  the  prescribed  courses  are  as  follows:  English,  9  courses;  German, 
6  courses;  Latin,  6  courses. 
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THE  PHARMACY  COURSE. 

Instruction  is  given  at  present  in  the  following  subjects: 

French    6  courses ; 

German  3  courses ; 

Botany    6  courses ; 

Zoology  3  courses ; 

Physiology    3  courses ; 

Bacteriology    1  course; 

Chemistry    12  courses ; 

Pharmacology  2  courses ; 

To  this  work,  which  will  require  three  years  for  completion,  there 
will  be  added  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  demand,  courses  in  Pharmaco- 
gnosy, and  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy  to  constitute  a  fourth 
year's  work  and  complete  the  course.  The  German  and  American  Phar- 
macopoeias and  the  current  literature  of  chemistry  and  biology  are  al- 
ready at  the  disposal  of  students. 
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THE   SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURINTON,  LL.D.,  President. 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Dean  and  Instructor  in  Voice.     Director 

of  the  Choral  Society  and  Glee  Club* 
ROSS  SPENCE,  Head  of  the  Violin  Department. 
RUDOLF  WERTIME,  Senior  Teacher  in  the  Piano  Department. 
GRACE  MARTIN  SNEE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 
SUSAN  MAXWELL  MOORE,  Instructor  on  the  Piano. 
EMILIE  JENKS  BRAY,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 
MABEL  CONSTANCE  FOSTER,  Instructor  on  the  Piano  and  in  Harmony, 

Theory,  and  Musical  History. 
WALTER  A.  MESTREZAT,  Assistant  on  Wind  Instruments. 
FRANCES  THOMAS  GORDON,  Assistant  in  Voice. 
ELIZABETH  WILLEY  HARTIGAN,  Instructor  on  the  Mandolin. 

ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  School  of  Music  was  established  in  1897  as  one  of  the  component 
schools  of  the  University.  It  stands  for  high  ideals  and  strives  by  means 
of  thorough  training  to  develop  to  the  highest  stage  of  artistic  capability 
all  those  possessing  true  musical  talent. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  a  student  in  a  School  of  Music  connect- 
ed with  a  University.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  studying  in  the 
various  other  departments,  thus  securing  to  the  music  student  a  symmet- 
rical education,  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  musical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  a  department  of  Music  affords  advantages  in  musical 
training  to  the  students  in  all  the  other  departments. 

Instruction  is  furnished  free  of  charge  in  a  number  of  branches,  while 
in  others  the  tuition  fees  are  merely  nominal.  The  exceptionally  low 
tuition  rates  which  preyail  here  are  made  possible  by  means  of  state  aid. 

THE   ADVANTAGE    OF    CONSERVATORY    INSTRUCTION. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
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conservatory,  over  private  instruction.  It  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  instructors  in  conservatories  obtain  far  better  and  more 
satisfactory  results  than  private  teachers.  The  fact  that  in  a  college, 
students  are  required  to  attend  lessons  regularly,  that  the  teachers  have 
no  business  arrangements  to  occupy  their  time  and  can  concentrate  their 
entire  attention  on  the  musical  education  of  their  pupils,  gives  the  con- 
servatory teacher  a  decided  advantage.  At  a  college  are  the  many  lec- 
tures, recitals,  concerts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  musical  atmosphere  is  created 
which  is  invaluable  to  pupils.  It  is  impossible  for  a  private  teacher  to 
give  the  proper  attention  to  such  branches  as  Harmony,  Composition, 
Science  of  Music,  History  of  Music,  and  kindred  studies,  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  thorough  musical  training.  Of  these  studies,  those 
which  are  not  taught  free  of  charge  at  the  college  can  be  pursued  in 
class  at  very  small  expense. 

Beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  welcome,  as  they 
possess  but  few  or  none  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  bad  habits  of  perform- 
ance which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless  practice, 
and  which  prove  in  many  cases  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  high 
cultivation.  They  therefore  receive  more  readily  the  correct  fundamental 
principles,  and  can,  as  a  rule,  make  steady  and  rapid  progress,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  tedious  process  of  "unlearning"  bad  habits  which  retard 
the  advancement  of  others  less  fortunate. 

BUILDING  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  school  now  occupies  the  entire  upper  floor  of  Woodburn  Hall, 
which  contains  well  appointed  rooms  for  instruction,  supplied  with  Knabe 
pianos  and  other  accessories.  A  new  Recital  Hall,  seating  400  people,  has 
been  provided  this  past  year  especially  for  students'  recitals  and  lectures. 

Commencement  Hall,  seating  1,500  people,  contains  a  magnificent  new 
three-manual  pipe  organ — tubular  pneumatic — built  upon  the  universal 
wind-chest  system,  and  containing  76  stops  and  mechanical  accessories. 
This  organ,  which  receives  power  from  an  electric  motor,  is  available  for 
practice. 

FACULTY  CONCERTS. 

A  series  of  concerts  called  the  Faculty  Concerts  is  given  during  the 
year,  in  which  the  Choral  Society  at  times  takes  part.  The  closing  con- 
cert of  this  series  is  given  by  the  faculty  at  Commencement.  Students 
are  expected  to  attend  them  as  part  of  their  instruction.  Some  of  the 
leading  artists  of  the  country  are  engaged  for  these  concerts;  among 
those  who  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  seasons  are  Mr.  Max  Hein-  ■ 
rich,  Mrs.  Jenny  Osborn  Hannah  (twice),  Mr.  Frank  Hannah  (twice),  Mr. 
Anton  Kaspar  (three  times),  Mr.  John  Porter  Lawrence  (three  times), 
Mr.  William  Sherwood  (twice),  Mr.  Richard  Strauss,  Mme.  Strauss  de 
Ahne,  Victor  Herbert,  and  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra. 
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CHAMBER  AND  LECTURE  RECITALS. 

A  series  of  these  is  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  during  the 
year.     Admission  is  free  to  students  of  the  School  of  Music. 

STUDENTS'  RECITALS. 

These  recitals  have  been  established  as  a  means  of  developing  confi- 
dence in  the  student.  Some  are  open  to  the  public,  others  only  to  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  participants. 

THE  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  GLEE  CLUB  AND  QUARTETTE 

are  all  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Wrightson.  The  Choral  Society  has 
over  150  members,  and  the  Glee  Gub  35.  All  students  of  the  University 
who  can  sing  are  admitted  to  the  Choral  Society,  and  the  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  are  urged  to  join.  Those  desiring  to  join  the  Glee  Club 
are  obliged  to  pass  a  more  rigid  examination.  The  quartette  is  composed 
of  the  best  voices  in  the  vocal  department. 

CREDIT  FOR  MUSIC  ON  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

Credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  given  for  courses 
in  the  Science  and  History  of  Music,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  for  free  tuition  in  voice,  piano,  and  violin,  one  in  each 
department  have  been  founded:  the  Mrs.  I.  C.  White  Scholarship  for 
Piano,  the  G.  Vernon  Humbert  Scholarship  for  Violin,  and  the  Wilbbr 
Tillinghast  Wrightson  Scholarship  for  Voice.  Each  scholarship  is  for  three 
years  and  as  soon  as  they  become  vacant  examinations  are  held  the  fol- 
lowing June. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF  INSTRUCTION. 


It  is  impossible  to  set  down  any  list  of  studies  to  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  as  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  must  be  consulted,  and  the  studies 
varied  accordingly.  Moreover,  new  works  are  constantly  being  published. 
These  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Musical  Directors  and  those  of  value 
are  used  in  the  college  course.  However,  an  idea  of  the  work  covered  in 
the  different  classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Teachers'  Certificate. 

Shakespeare,  Books  I,  II,  III;  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
breathing  exercises. 

Concone  Op.  11,  Vol.  294;  Op.  9,  Vol.  242;  Op.  10,  Vol.  244;  Op.  12, 
Vol.  275. 

Righini,  edited  by  Shakespeare. — Studies  by  modern  composers. 

Members  of  the  Teachers'  Certificate  class  must  be  able  to  play  accom- 
paniments on  the  piano  and  read  vocal  music  at  sight.     They  are  required 

One  year  of  Harmony.  One  year  each  of  French,  German  and  Italian, 
to  sing  an    aria  at  final  examination. 

This  course  can  be  taken  in  two  years  providing  a  special  course  is 
taken  during  each  summer;  otherwise  the  course  will  require  three  years. 

Artists'  Graduating  Diploma. 

Shakespeare,  Books  I,  II,  III;  particular  attention  to  breathing  exer- 
cises. 

Concone  Op.  11,  Vol.  294;  Op.  9,  Vol,  242;  Op.  10,  Vol.  244;  Op.  12, 
Vol.  275. 

Righini,   edited  by  Shakespeare. — Classical  songs. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  well 
and  read  vocal  music  at  sight;  and  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  best  music.    At  final  examination  the  candidate  is  required  to  sing  all 
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the  solos  within  the  register  of  his  or  her  voice  in  two  operas  and  two 
Oratorios. 

One  year  of  Harmony.   One  year  each  of  French,  German  and  Italian. 

This  course  can  be  taken  in  three  years  providing  a  special  course  is 

taken  during  each  summer;   otherwise  the  course  will  require  four  years. 

PIANO  DEPARTMENT. 
Teachers  Certificate. 

Students  must  have  studied  from  the  following  masters:  Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubenstein,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Saint  Saens,  Mosz- 
kowski. 

They  must  pass  an  examination  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 
They  must  take  a  course  in  ensemble  music  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  orchestral  works  of  the  masters  and  become  good  sight  readers, 
and  must  play  a  sonata  for  the  Dean  of  the  School  at  final  examinations. 

This  course  will  take  three  years. 

Artists'  Graduating  Diploma. 

The  diploma  of  the  artists  graduating  class  is  given  only  to  pupils 
who  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  technical  skill  as  to 
enable  them  to  play  piano  concertos  and  other  brilliant  compositions 
with  the  finish  expected  of  artists. 

Students  must  have  studied  from  the  following  masters:  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubenstein,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Saint  Saens, 
Moszkowski. 

They  must  pass  an  examination  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music  and 
counterpoint;  take  a  course  in  ensemble  music  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  orchestral  works  of  the  masters  and  become  good  sight  readers 
and  play^a,  program  or  concerto  at  graduation. 

The  course  will  require  four  years. 

VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT. 
Teachers  Certificate. 

Violin  Schools  by  David,  Spohr,  Sevcik;  elementary  studies  and  ex- 
ercises by  Wohlfahrt,  Dancla,  Hermann,  Kayser.  Etudes  by  Mazas, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode.  Selections  from  De  Beriot,  Wieniawski,  Viotti, 
Rode,  etc.    Harmony. 

Ths  course  will  require  three  years. 
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Artists  Graduating  Diploma. 

Bach  sonatas.  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Molique,  Spohr,  Kreutzer, 
Beethoven,  Bruch,  etc. 

Harmony.  Musical  History. 

Knowledge  of  Piano.     The  course  will  require  four  years. 

PREPARATORY  VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  in  this  department  consists  of  combined  private  and  class 
lessons.  It  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Frances  Thomas  Gordon.  The  begin- 
ners' classes  have  two  sessions  a  week.  The  tuition  is  $7.50  a  quarter  in 
classes  of  four  to  ten  scholars. 

Outline  of  Study. 

I.     Classification  of  the  child-voice — The  child's     point     of     view — 
First  exercises  in  voicing — Forming  correct  habits. 
II.     Gentle  use  of  the  voice — The  sense  of  tone. 
HI.     Selection  of  rote  songs — Importance  of  pitch  and  compass. 

Grammar  Grades  and  High  Schools. 

I.     Position — Art  of  breathing — Economy  of  breath. 
II.     Tone-production — Simple  intervals — Syllables,  numbers,  vowels. 
III.     First  steps  in  reading — Notation — Exercises    in    monotones,    in 

seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  etc. 
TV.     The  Major  scale — Its  Character — Steps  and  half  steps — Tone  re- 
lation— Exercises  in  one  and  two  parts. 
V.     Time-signatures — Rhythm — Beating  time — Time  exercises. 
VI.    Resting  and  preserving  the  voice — Shading — Making  voices  mel- 
low— Beauty  of  tone. 
VTI.     The  singing  tone — Singing  at  sight. 
VTIL     The  use  of  signatures  and  accidentals. 

DC.     Scales    and    their    signatures — The    major    and    minor    modes — 
Chromatic  forms. 
X.     Modulation  of  key — Transposition  of  scale — The  relative  major 
and  minor  keys. 
XI.    Writing  and  singing  of  siinple  first  chords — Basis  of  reading — 
Writing  in  dictation. 
XTI.     Musical  characters  indicating  rate,  force,  style  and  expression. 
Classes  are  arranged  separately   for  pupils  whose  ages  range  from  5 
to  7  years,  8  to  10  years,  11  to  13  years,  14  to  16  years  and  all  over  those 
years  will  be  formed  into  an  advanced  class. 

PREPARATORY  PIANO  DEPARTMENT. 

The  best  time  to  begin  the  study  of  music  is  between  the  ages  of 
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seven  and  ten  years;  and  the  proper  instrument  for  the  first  years  of  mus- 
ical instvdclion  is  the  pianoforte,  with  its  fixed  scale  and  easily  formed 
tones.  Kindergarten  methods  should  be  avoided  before  beginning  regular 
pianoforte  lessons.  When  the  study  of  music  is  once  begun,  in  should  be 
taken  up  in  earnest,  as  a  part  of  the  child's  education,  and  not  as  a  pas- 
time; otherwise,  the  results  being  superficial,  the  child's  enthusiasm  will 
soon  disappear,  because  of  its  inability  to  accomplish  anything  of  value, 
either  as  a  means  of  amusement  or  of  culture.  Children  should  be  taught 
in  a  well  conducted  music  school,  and  not  at  home  or  in  a  private  studio, 
just  as  they  should  be  taught  in  a  good  primary  school  and  not  by  a 
governess  or  private  tutor.  In  such  a  school  the  children  come  in  contact 
with  other  pupils  of  their  own  age,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  measure 
their  own  progress  with  that  of  others,  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
indifferent  and  apathetic. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  a  well  organized  Preparatory  Department, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Emilie  Jenks  Bray,  of  The  Faelton  Pianoforte  School, 
Boston  Mass.  The  beginner's  class  have  two  sessions  a  week,  one  on 
Saturday  morning  and  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon  after  school  hours. 
The  tuition  is  $7.50  a  quarter  in  classes  of  four  scholars.  Pupils  general- 
ly remain  in  this  course  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  give  them  more  individual  attention. 

The  effects  of  this  thorough  training,  besides  being  immediately  ap- 
parent, are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  pupils  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  an  extended  course  in  music,  for  their  teachers,  being 
free  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  those  matters  which  belong  to  the 
advanced  part  of  a  course  of  study,  have  little  difficulty  in  enabling  them 
to  become  independent  musicians. 

Children  in  this  department  are  taught  sight-reading,  transposition, 
ensemble  playing  and  do  black  board  exercises  besides  having  a  thorough 
course  in  ear  training. 

ORGAN  AND  CONDUCTING. 

The  organ  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  thorough  and  complete  ed- 
ucation in  the  work  of  a  church  organist  and  accompanist,  and  students 
are  required  to  take  some  studies  on  the  piano  and  in  musical  theory, 
harmony  and  simple  counterpoint,  before  entering  the  organ  school. 

Advanced  students  receive  instructions  in  orchestral  score-reading, 
choir  training  and  conducting.  The  3 -manual  pipe  organ  in  Commence- 
ment Hall  affords  ample  opportunities  for  practice. 

HARMONY,   COUNTERPOINT,   THEORY,   MUSICAL   HISTORY,   SIGHT 
READING  AND  EAR  TRAINING. 

These  are  considered  among  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
School  of  Music,  and  students  are  obliged  to  take  at  least  three  of  these 
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studies  before  graduating,  as  they  are  essential   to  an  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  music. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  pianist  should  learn  to  accompany  and  also  to 
be  able  to  play  in  concert  with  other  instruments.  Special  opportunities 
are  offered  the  more  advanced  students  to  receive  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  rehearsals  are  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Symphonies, 
Concertos  and  Overtures  by  the  classic  masters  are  studied,  together  with 
the  shorter  work  sof  modern  writers,  and  performed  in  public. 

ROMANCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  close  relation  of  the  modern  languages  with  music,  and  especially 
with  vocal  music,  makes  them  important  in  every  course  of  musical  study. 
The  inexhaustible  and  ever-increasing  treasures  of  vocal  music  composed 
to  German,  French,  and  Italian  texts  alone,  make  indispensable  a  fair 
knowledge  and  correct  pronunciation  of  these  languages.  We  offer  su- 
perior advantages  for  the  study  of  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  management  is  frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  music  teach- 
ers who  are  also  prepared  to  teach  modern  languages,  and  such  capability 
will  give  its  possessor  a  decided  advantage. 

No  fees  are  charged  in  these  departments,  they  being  part  of  the 
University.  The  instructors  are  regular  professors  on  the  University 
Faculty. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION. 

There  are  no  fees  in  this  department.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  regular 
University  course,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  students  taking  music 
to  fit  themselves  as  teachers  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  which  is  often 
demanded  from  one  seeking  a  position  as  music-teacher. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Recognizing  the  demand  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  entire 
country  for  supervisors  of  music  who  are  competent  to  present  the  sub- 
ject of  school  music  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  manner,  the 
School  of  Music  offers  a  thorough  course  in  this  study.  The  department 
will  acquaint  pupils  with  all  the  prominent  systems  now  published,  such 
as  "Educational"  and  "Weaver"  (Ginn  &  Co.);  "Modern"  and  "Normal" 
(Silver,  Burdette  &   Co.) ;    "Natural"  and   "Model"    (American  Book   Co.) 
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"Novello"    (Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.).     This  department  is  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Gordon.     The  course  costs  $7.50  a  quarter  in  classes. 

TUITION   PER   QUARTER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  tuition  for  private  lessons  of 
thirty  minutes  in  length: 
Vocal:— 

Number  of  Lessons  per  week 
One        Two  Three  Four 

Sidney  Lloyd  Wrightson    $20.00        $29.00        $30.00 

Frances  Thomas  Gordon   16.00  23.00  28.00 

Piano: — 

Rudolph    Wertime     20.00  29.00  3G.00 

Grace  Martin  Snee   16.00  23.00 

Susan  Maxwell  Moore   16.00  23.00 

Emile  Jenks  Bray   $9.00       14.00 

Mabel   Constance  Foster    9.00       14.00 

Violin: — 

Ross    Spence    10.00       16.00 

Mandolin,  Guitar,  Eanjo: — 

Elizabeth    Willey    Hartigan     9.00       14.00 

Pipe  Organ: — 

Grace   Martin   Snee 12.00      20.00 

Emilie  Jenks  Bray    12.00      20.00 

Wood  and  Brass  Instruments: — 

Walter   Mestrezat    8.00       12.00 

Ensemble  Playing: — 

Ross    Spence    10.00      16.00 

For  two  class  lessons  per  week,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  the  tuition  is: 

In  Harmony    $12.00 

In  Teory  and  Musical  History  10.00 

In  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Reading    6.00 

Piano  for  practice  one  hour  per  day  will  be  furnished  at  $3.50  per 
quarter;  two  hours  per  day,  $6.00  per  quarter;  three  hours  per  day  $8.00 
per  quarter;  four  hours  per  day,  $10.00  per  quarter.  Clavier  practice,  one 
hour  per  day,  $3.00  per  quarter. 

Music  Library. 

A  Music  Library  of  over  3,000  copies  of  music  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  School.  The  best  standard  publications  only  are  kept  in  stock, 
and  such  publications  are  added  to  the  Library  as  soon  as  placed  on  the 
market. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  each  term  for  registration  and  the  issuance 
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of  class  cards.  This  fee  is  remitted  to  all  students  who  procure  class 
cards  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fall  quarter,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  winter  quarter,  and  the  first  day  of  the  spring  quarter;  and  is  ex- 
acted in  all  other  cases  whatsoever.  Class  officers  will  issue  class  cards 
only  on  presentation  of  the  ticket  from  the  Registrar  and  Treasurer,  and 
after  the  limit  of  the  time  above  mentioned  this  ticket  must  bear  the 
Treasurer's  receipt  for  this  fee. 

Students  may  enter  the  School  of  Music  at  any  time,  but  it  is  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  lessons  missed  by  students,  except  in 
cases  of  prolonged  illness. 

Sheet  music  is  furnished, — the  best  publications  only, — at  cost. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Music  within  the  first  three  weeks 
of  a  quarter  will  be  charged  for  the  full  quarter;  after  that  time,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter,  and  one  week  additional. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  public 
programs,  or  in  musical  organizations,  without  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective teachers,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  the  regular  Students' 
Recitals,  and  to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned. 

All  music  students  are  expected  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
various  musical  organizations  of  the  school,  and  are  required  to  enter  any 
to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Every  music  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  concerts  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  take  sufficient  work — literary  or 
musical  or  both — to  occupy  their  entire  time. 

All  correspondence  regarding  this  department  should  be  addressed  to 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 


WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 
MRS.  EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

The  University  provides  large,  well  lighted  studios  containing  drawing 
stands,  easles,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  models.  Students 
also  have  access  to  the  University  Museum  for  study,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity Library  for  works  on  the  history  and  development  of  art. 

The  regular  classes  in  Drawing  and  the  History  of  Art  are  open  with- 
out charge  to  all  students  of  the  University,  but  in  the  Crayon  and  Paint- 
ing classes  moderate  fees  are  charged  as  follows: 

For  One  Quarter   (Twelve  Weeks),  Three  Lessons  Weekly: 

Special   Drawing    $  5.00 

Crayon    5.00 

Water-Color    8.00 

China   Painting    8.00 

Pastel  Painting    10.00 

Oil  Painting    10.00 

Students  whose  work  is  all  in  this  school  and  who  take  only  private 
work  are  not  required  to  pay  the  usual  University  fees,  but  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  University  students — Library,  lectures, 
etc.  Fees  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for 
the  Art  Fund. 

THE  REGULAR  ART  COURSE. 

This  course  of  four  yars  is  so  planned  that  the  student  may  acquire 
not  only  the  technique  of  drawing  and  painting,  but  also  a  general  art 
education  and  a  degree  of  aesthetic  culture  tending  to  develop  individual 
powers  of  composition  and  art  of  expression. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  light  and  shade  drawing  from 
the  antique,  study  of  perspective,  sketching  from  nature,  drawings  of 
still  life,  and  study  of  form  carried  out  in  clay  modeling. 

Color  studies  introduced  in  the  Spring  term. 

The  second  year  continues  the  drawing  from  cast  in  charcoal  and 
crayon,  copying  the  head,  mask  and  ornament  from  the  antique.  Color 
studies  in  water-colors  and  oil  are  given  with  the  work  in  black  and  white. 
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During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  copies  the  bust  and 
full  length  figure  from  the  antique,  paints  from  the  draped  model  in  the 
life  class,  and  studies  portrait  painting  and  composition  or  sketching  from 
nature  and  landscape  painting. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DIPLOMA. 

To  those  who  complete  this  course  of  four  years  study,  making  oil 
painting  their  major  study  and  including  the  History  of  Art,  a  diploma 
will  be  given. 

THE  NORMAL  ART  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  public  or  normal  schools.  It 
comprises  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament,  mask,  and  head  from  the 
antique;  study  of  still  life,  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing;  sketching; 
study  of  design;  study  of  color  and  form  developed  in  water-color  painting 
and  clay  modeling. 

Class  lectures  are  given  on  the  teaching  of  form  and  color,  and  the 
history  of  art. 

Students  should  spend  two  years  in  pursuing  this  course;  but  to  suit 
individual  needs,  the  course  may  be  shortened,  and  what  is  most  essential 
will  be  given  in  the  time  available. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Assistant  Professor  Leonard. 

i.  Elementary  Drawng. — The  historic  forms  of  Art  and  their  develop- 
ment.    Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in  drawing. 

Falf,  9:30,  L. 

2.  Elementary  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  9:30;  L. 

3.  Elementary  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

Spring,  9:30;  L. 

4.  Advanced  Drawing. — Historic  periods  of  Architecture.  Sculpture, 
and  Painting.     Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  practice  in  drawing. 

5.  Advanced  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Course  4. 

Winter,  10:30;   L. 

6.  Advanced  Drawing.— rA  continuation  of  Course  5. 

Spring,  10:30;   L. 

7.  The  History  of  Greek  Art,  with  a  consideration  of  the  arts  of 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,  in  their  relation  to  Greek  art. 

Fall,   8:30;    L. 

8.  The  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Art,  with  special  consider- 
ation of  the  Renaissance  period.  Winter,  8:30;   L. 

Courses  7  and  8  are  not  open  to  Freshmen. 
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Mrs.  Hubbard. 

9.  Perspective  Drawing.— Elementary  study  of  Linear  Perspective. 
Principles  studied  and  applied  to  the  drawing  of  geometrical  forms  and 
familiar  objects.     Text-book,  Honey's  "Linear  Perspective." 

Fall,   11:30;    L. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Course  9.  Analysis  of 
principles.  Development  and  construction  of  the  arch.  Minifie's  and 
Spanton's  "Perspective. "  Winter,  11:30;  L. 

11.  Advanced  Perspective  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Course  10. 
Isometric  drawing.  Sciography.  Perspective  applied  to  buildings,  use  of 
plan  and  perspective  erections.  Applications  to  sketching  and  topography. 
Reference  books:   Spanton  and  Ware.  Spring,  11:30;  L. 

12.  Oil  Painting. — Color  analysis  and  combinations.  Painting  from 
still  life,  fruits,  flowers,  draperies,  etc.  Landscape  painting.  Study  of  the 
draped  model.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    L. 

13.  Pastel  Painting. — The  various  studies  of  color  and  design  suitable 
for  expression  in  this  medium.  Special  study  for  pastel  portraits  and  the 
draped  figures.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    L. 

14.  Water- Color  Painting. — Study  from  the  flat  and  from  nature, 
still  life,  landscape  or  model.  Design  from  plant  life  and  conventional. 
Figure  and  portrait  painting.  Hours  to  be  arranged.     L. 

15.  China  Painting. — Study  of  colors  and  combinations.  Painting 
from  the  flat.  Study  of  design  of  flowers,  landscapes,  etc.,  leading  to 
original  designs.     China  burned  in  the  studio  kilns. 

Hours   to   be   arranged.     L. 

16.  Designing. — Study  of  Ornament  and  principle  of  design.  Lectures, 

Hours   to  be   arranged.     L. 
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THE    SCHOOL   OF    MILITARY    SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS. 


JAMES  M.  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Extracts  from  Militia  Law,  State  of  West  Virginia,  1901,  sec.  100.  The 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  West  Virginia  University  shall  be  held  as  the 
Training  School  of  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard,  subject  to  such 
duty  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  order." 

Jan.  19,  1903.  "Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point one  cadet  from  his  district,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  the 
second  year  of  his  term,  and  one  cadet  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  term.  Each  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  cadet  from  his  county  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June  next  preceding  the  end  of  his  term.  In  case  a  cadetship 
filled  by  appointment  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature  shall  become  va- 
cant, the  member  making  the  appointment,  or  his  successor,  shall  fill  the 
same  by  a  new  appointment  within  the  Limits  of  the  time  aforesaid. 
But  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall  appoint  any  cadet  until  he  receives  a 
certificate  from  the  President  of  the  University,  or  the  commandant  of 
cadets  ,giving  him  notice  of  his  right  to  do  so;  and  he  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  exercise  such  power  of  appointment  as  long  as  two  cadets 
are  accredited  to  himself  and  his  predecessor,  either  by  original  appoint- 
ment or  by  re -enlistment.  All  other  cadets  necessary  to  make  up  the  full 
completement  of  the  corps  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regents,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  including  vacancies,  if  any,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  fill  his  appointment.  Cadets  shall  not 
be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  shall  not  be  over  twenty -one  years  of 
age.  Their  appointment  shall  be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition.  Their  term  of  enlistment 
shall  be  two  years,  but  any  cadet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  shall 
be  entitled  to  re-enlist  for  the  further  term  of  two  years,  upon  giving  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  term.  But  not  more  than  fifteen  cadets  shall 
be  appointed  from  any  Senatorial  district,  and  not  more  than  eight  from 
any  one  county." 

State  cadets,  to  the  number  of  225.  are  appointed  to  the  University, 
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and  receive  their  uniforms,  books,  stationary,  tuition,  use  of  library,  use 
of  arms  and  equipments,  and  ammunition  for  target  practice  free.  No 
charge  is  made  for  their  admission.  They  constitute  the  public  guard  of 
the  Universitj'  and  of  the  public  property  belonging  thereto.  In  order  to 
receive  an  appointment  as  state  cadet  a  candidate  must  be  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral 
character.  Application  for  an  appointment  should  be  made  to  one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  or  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Students  of  the  University  who  desire  military  instruction,  and  who 
are  not  state  cadets,  are  allowed  to  join  the  corps  as  volunteer  cadets. 
They  receive  no  uniform  from  the  state. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  a  neat-appearing  gray  uniform  at 
drill.    This  uniform  may  be  worn  with  propriety  on  all  occasions. 

Officers  of  the  regular  army  are  specially  detailed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  to  act  as  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  one  to 
make  an  annual  inspection  of  the  Corps. 

Special  Rewards  for  Military  Excellence. 

The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  cadets  are  published  an- 
nually in  the  official  U.  S.  Army  Register,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  cadet 
may  be  appointed  each  year  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  annually  to  cadets  for  special 
excellence. 

Cadets  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  after  graduation  are  en- 
titled to  commissions  as  officers,  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
such  commission  entitles  them  to  rank  with  other  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  of  West  Virginia,  according  to  grade  and  date  of  commission. 

Armory. 

The  new  Armory  (60  by  120  feet)  has  been  completed  and  in  future 
will  be  used  as  a  drill  hall  during  inclement  weather.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing will  be  the  home  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  all  entertainments  given  by 
them  will  be  held  therein,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Cadets. 

Administration  and  Instruction. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  drill  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is 
organized  as  an  infantry  batallion.  There  is  also  an  artillery  detachment. 
Infractions  of  discipline  are  referred  to  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  cadet 
officers,  for  investigation.  Cadets  are  divided  into  sections  corresponding 
to  their  military  proficiency  and  length  of  service.  New  cadets  are  re- 
quired to  enter  the  fourth  (lowest)  section,  but  those  who  have  had  pre- 
vious military  instruction  may  be  transferred  to  a  higher  section  upon 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 
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The  course  of  military  instruction,  practical  and  theoretical,  is  intend- 
ed to  fit  all  -who  graduate  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  of  officers  in  the 
National  Guard  of  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  this,  all  cadets  are 
taught  that  patriotism,  punctuality,  obedience,  attention,  alertness,  and 
neatness  are  at  all  times  expected  of  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  training 
a  cadet  receives  fits  him  to  become  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  soldier. 
The  qualities  which  go  toward  making  the  good  officer  are  no  less  valuable, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  business  man,  professional  man,  or 
farmer.  They  are  the  qualities  which  ordinarily  insure  success  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  excellent  physical  results  which  follow  systematic  mil- 
itary drill  are  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges. 

The  work  in  the  military  department  requires  about  five  hours  each 
week.  The  winter  term  is  devoted  to  Physical  Training  and  recitations 
in  tactics  and  other  military  subjects.  The  military  course  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  when  a  cadet  graduates 
he  is  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army.  This  work  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  University 
work. 

Physical  Training. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  quarter  a  regulation  suit  will  be  required. 
This  suit  will  consist  of  Turner  pants,  blue  knit  sleeveless  shirt  or  jersey, 
and  shoes  with  rubber  or  buck  soles. 

The  regular  course  in  Physical  Training  occupies  four  years,  and  is 
required  of  all  young  men  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  of  all  members 
of  the  Cadet  Corps.  Cadets  may  be  excused  by  the  Commandant  for 
sufficient  reasons. 

Course  of  Instruction. 
The  instruction  of  the  various  sections  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills  in  school  of  the  soldier, 
squad,  company,  and  batallion;  extended  order  and  ceremonies,  (b )  Guard 
duty  as  a  Sentinel,     (c)     Physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  paragraphs 
1  to  248,  and  502  to  601,  inclusive,  (b)  The  Manual  of  Guard  Duty  ex- 
cept paragraphs  331  to  373,  inclusive.  (c)  The  explanation  of  Cadet 
Regulations  and  General  Orders,  and  the  care  of  arms  and  accoutrement. 

Third  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills,  same  as  fourth  section, 
except  in  school  of  soldiers,     (b)   Artillery  dismounted  battery  and  saber 
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drills,      (c)    Guard  duty  as  Sentinels  and  non-commissioned  officers,    (d) 
Physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  paragraphs 
249  to  367,  602  to  620,  and  663  to  769,  inclusive,  (b)  U.  S.  "Artillery 
Tactics,"  paragraphs  341  to  460,  inclusive. 

Second  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  drills  same  as  third  section,  (b) 
Military  signaling,  (c)  Small-arms  firing,  including  the  preparation  of 
ammunition,  position,  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice  and  rai  ge  firing, 
(d)  Guard  duty  same  as  third  section. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  paragraphs 
368  to  499,  and  621  to  662,  inclusive,  (b)  Military  signaling,  (c)  Small 
arms  Firing  Regulations,     (d)   United  States  Army  Regulations. 

First  Section. 

Practical  Instruction:  (a)  Infantry  duties  of  grade  attained,  (b) 
Guard  duty  of  grade  attained,     (c)   Court-martial,     (d)   Fencing. 

Theoretical  Instruction:  (a)  Minor  tactics,  including  advance  and 
rear  guards,  outposts,  marches,  field  fortifications,  riot  duty,  etc.  (b) 
Military  Law. 

Band. 

A  band  of  twenty-six  musicians  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  They  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  State  Cadets 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations.  They  receive  free 
of  charge,  tuition,  uniforms,  books,  stationary,  and  instruction  in  band 
music.  Mr.  Walter  Mestrezat  is  the  leader  of  the  band  and  gives  five 
hours  instruction  per  week. 

Information  for  Applicants  for  Appointment  to  the  Cadet  Corps. 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  under  sixteen  nor  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  West  Virginia. 

3.  He  must  be  sound  physically,  of  good  moral  character,  and  able 
to  pursue  successfully  at  least  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  Pre- 
paratory  School. 

4.  He  must  make  a  deposit  of  $20.00  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  as  a  guaranty  that  the  state  arms,  etc.,  in  his  possession  will 
be  taken  care  of.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of  his 
enlistment  of  two  years,  upon  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  quarter- 
master. 
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5.  He  must  make  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  seventy  each 
term  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  in  order  to  hold  his  appointment. 

6.  Cadets  are  furnished  with  uniforms,  text-books  and  stationery  free 
of  charge.  They  pay  no  matriculation,  tuition,  or  contingent  fees  to 
the  University.  If  they  are  graduated  from  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity while  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps  they  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  text-books. 

7.  The  work  of  the  corps  does  not  interfere  with  the  student's 
scholastic  duties.  Cadets  may  take  courses  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  University. 

8.  A  young  man  desiring  an  appointment  should  apply  to  the  Re- 
gent for  his  county  or  to  a  member  of  the  legislature  representing  his 
county.  The  counties  of  the  State  are  divided  as  follows  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  the  purpose  of  cadet  appointments: 

Regent,  C.  M.  Babb,  Falls,  W.  Va. — Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan, 
Hardy,  Grant,  Mineral,  Hampshire. 

Regent  E.  M.  Grant,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Monongalia,  Preston, 
Tucker,  Taylor,  Pendleton,  Barbour. 

Regent  J.  R.  Trotter,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. — Upshur,  Lewis,  Braxton, 
Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Randolph,  Webster. 

Regent  D.  C.  Gallaher,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Kanawha,  Fayette,  Sum- 
mers, Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Raleigh. 

Regent  J.  M.  Hale,  Princeton,  W.  Va. — Mercer,  McDowell,  Boone, 
Mingo,  Logan,  Wyoming. 

Regent  C.  E.  Haworth,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — Cabell,  Wayne,  Lincoln, 
Mason,  Roane,  Putnam. 

Regent  J.  B.  Finley,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — Wood,  Calhoun,  Wirt, 
Ritchie,  Jackson,  Clay. 

Regent,  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.— Marshall,  Wetzell,  Tyler, 
Doddridge,  Gilmer,  Pleasants. 

Regent  W.  J.  W.  Cowden,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio, 
Marion,  Harrison. 

8.  Military  graduates  and  distinguished  cadets,  reported  at  Com- 
mencement, June,  1903. 

1.  The  following  are  announced  as  Distinguished  Cadets,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Par.  83,  Cadet  Regulations: 

First  Section. 

Cadet  Captain  J.  C.  M.  Forquer,  Co.  "A." 
Cadet  First  Lieutenant  S.  C.  Carney,  Co.  "B." 
Cadet  First  Lieutenant  Adjutant  E.  U.  Richards. 

Second  Section. 

Cadet  Sergeant  J.  T.  West,  Co.  "C." 
Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant  R.  G.  Millan. 
Cadet  First  Sergeant  J.  T.  Dunbar,  Co.  "A." 
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Third  Section. 

Cadet  Sergeant  G.  L.  Pence,  C.  "A." 
Cadet  Private  M.  O.  Miller,  Co.  "A." 
Cadet  Corporal  E.  C.  Colcord,  Co.  "B." 

Fourth  Section. 

Cadet  Private  C.  E.  Tracy,  Co.  "B." 
Cadet  Private  R.  W.  Dunham,  Co.  "B." 
Cadet  Private  H.  R.  Bonner,  Co.  "B." 

II.  The  following  named  cadets  having  completed  the  course  of  in- 
struction, are  announced  as  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Military- 
Science  and  Tactics: 

J.  C.  M.  Forquer  T.  W.  Haymond 

S.  C.  Carney  S.  G.  Moore 

E.  U.  Richards  H.  W.  Wamsley 
A.  D.  Ellison  J.  F.  Stone 

F.  E.  Flowers  F.  R.  Yoke 

R.  B.  Fairfax  M.  R.  Woodward 

C.  A.  Ellison 

III.  Upon  decision  of  the  Board  of  Judges  the  Cadet  Colors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  awarded  to  Co.  A. 

IV.  The  medals  offered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  are  awarded  as 
follows : 

(1)  Gold  Medal   for  Drill  and  Discipline,  to   Cadet   Sergeant  R. 
Fairfax. 

(2)  Silver  Medal  for  highest  score  at  Target  Practice,  Cadet  C. 
M.  Bennett. 

(3)  Silver  Medal  for  second  highest  score  at  Target  Practice,  to 
Cadet  Sergeant  J.  T.  West. 

FIELD,  STAFF  AND  BAND. 

Commandant    J.  M.  Burns,  Major,  U.  S.  A. 

Cadet   Major    J.  C.  M.  Forquer 

Cadet  Captain   T.  W.  Haymond,  Artillery  Officer. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant    D.  P.  Miller,  Adjutant. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant    11.   G.  Milan,  Quartermaster. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant   W.  E.  Scott,  Signal  Officer. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  STAFF. 

Cadet  W.  A.  Ropp   Sergeant  Major. 

Cadet  E.  L.  Dudley Quartermaster   Sergeant. 

Cadet  W.  E.  Watson    Ordnance   Sergeant. 
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BAND. 

Cadet  R.   C.   Crago    First  Lieutenant. 

Cadet  S.  H.  Bridge   Principal  Musician. 

Cadet  W.  C.  Moser  Sergeant. 

Cadet  E.  R.  Statts     Sergeant. 

Cadet  W.  J.  Ruble Sergeant. 

Cadet  C.  W.  Conn Corporal. 

Cadet  C.  T.  Crow  Corporal. 

A.  D.  Bell.  R.  F.  Thaw. 

J.  A.  Haislip.  J.  W.  Wamsley. 

Tom.  Ramage.  M.  A.  Fluharty. 

Oakey  Collins.  F.  C.  Pitzer. 

R.  P.  Priest.  Ray  Stentz. 

Cadet  W.  A.  Brown,  Drum  Major. 

COMPANY  "A." 

Captain    E.  U.  Richards. 

First  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Bennett. 

Second  Lieutenant E.  A.  Pabody. 

First  Sergeant  W.  J.  Brown. 

Sergeants. 


C.    L.    Pearcy. 


C.    S.    McNeil. 
Corporals. 


Arthur    Hall. 


H.  W.  Saunders. 
C.  C.  Holland. 


C.  E.  Tracy. 
Vv.  E.  Lloyd. 


Prirates. 


G.  W.  Anderson. 
J.  M.  Brady. 
G.  W.  Brown. 
G.  H.  Dent. 
E.  F.  Fox. 
O.  L.  Hall. 
R.  A.  Handley. 
L.  C.  Yeardley. 


J.  M.  H.  Hartigan. 
J.   C.  Keister. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 
J.  H.  Leichter. 
W.  H.  Older. 
L.  H.  Randall. 
Dudley  Shields. 
E.  P.  Michaiel. 


E.  P.  Smith. 
J.  E.  Sutton. 
C.  F.  Thompson. 
J.  R.  Tuckwiller. 
C.  H.  Wetzel. 
J.  H.  Wick. 
J.  C.  Woofter. 


COMPANY  "B." 


Captain     

First  Lieutenant 


S.  C.  Carney. 
P.  W.  McMillan. 
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Second  Lieutenant. 
First  Sergeant 


,J.  D.  Gibson. 
,F.  C.  Colcord. 


H.  H.  Hess. 


H.  R.  Bonner. 
C.  R.  Morgan. 


Sergeants. 

F.  L.  Shinn. 

Corporals. 

Privates. 


E.  H.  Barnhart. 


H.  C.  Batten. 

G.  W.  Porterfield. 


G.  A.  Collier. 
W.  Dickerson. 
J.  F.  Dotts. 

F.  W.  Eckles. 
J.  A.  Gist. 

G.  A.  Hall. 

J.  P.   McGukin. 


N.  E.  Morin. 
C.  Myers. 
B.  F.  McGinniss. 
J.  P.  Harris. 
R.  G.  Ogden. 
W.  E.  Paul. 
O.  A.  Richmond. 
J.  H.  Yonker. 

COMPANY  "C." 


L.   W.  Ryan. 
C.  J.  Smith. 
0.  I.  Smith. 
F.  H.  Sisler. 
Z.  B.   Springer. 
W.  P.  Sammons. 
F.  B.  Thompson. 


Captain    A.  D.   Ellison. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  T.  West. 

Second  Lieutenant J.  T.  Dunbar. 

Firsi  Sergeant  E.  C.  Colcord. 

Sergeants. 

M.  W.  McDonald.  'J.  W.  Lyons. 

J.  B.  Huett.  C.  E.  Wells. 

Corporals. 


R.  L.  Cole. 
L.  D.  Sanders. 


A.  Arnold. 
W.  A.   Brown. 
C.  E.  Cummins. 
R.   M.   Drane. 
J.  Dyer. 
T.  B.  Foulk. 


Privates. 

B.  Harper. 
H.  A.  Meder. 
H.  Mitchell. 
J.  H.  Mercer. 
W.  A.  Quimby. 

C.  C.  Sheppard. 
W.  H.  Neel. 
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E.  D.  Sehon. 
W.  C.  Gist. 


H.  W.   Scott. 
F.  W.  Tuckwiller. 
J.  C.  Vance. 
P.  R.  Williams. 
A.  M.  Weidman. 
F.  Vandal. 


COMPANY  "D." 

Captain    C.  A.  Ellison. 

First  Lieutenant  H.   M.    Schrader. 

Second  Lieutenant H.  Friedman. 

First  Sergeant  W.  S.  Downs. 

Sergeants. 
H.  H.  Foreman.  R.  B.  Fairfax.  R.  W.  Dunham. 

Corporals. 
A.  C.  Weaver.  W.  G.  Holswade.  F.  M.  Boyles. 

Privates. 


J.  C.  App. 
K.  Baker. 
C.  M.  Bowman. 
J.  C.  Berry. 
L.  A.   Carr. 
John   Coda. 
J.  H.  Coleman. 


F.  C.  Crow. 

E.  Gregg. 

C.  C.  Hopkins. 

W.  W.  Ingraham. 

b.  Jackson. 

S.  E.  Kinsley. 

C.  B.  Lingamfelter. 


P.  J.  Mahone. 
M.  Rust. 
J.  E.  Settle. 
C.   Siebert. 
H.  H.  Stallings. 
J.  Wyatt. 
C.  E.  Leavitt. 
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THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 


JUNE  20  TO  JULY  30,  1904, 


THE  FACULTY. 


DANIEL  BOARDMAN  PURLNTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  (Professor  of  Literature  in  Eng- 
lish, the  University  of  Chicago),  Literature. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  MACE,  Ph.D.,  (Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse 
University),  History. 

RICHARD  GAUSE  BOONE,  Ph.,D.,  (Editor  of  "Education,"  and  late  Su- 
perintendent  Cincinnati  Public   Schools),   Education. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  WINSfflP,  Litt.D.,  (Editor  of  "Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," Boston),  Education. 

SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  (Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Instruction 
in  the  Chicago  Normal  School),  Model  Classes. 

DAVID  E.  CLOYD,  A.M.,  (Superintendent  of  Wheeling  Public  Schools), 
Education. 

MARGARET  K.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  (Professor  of  Psychology  and  Geography 
in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz  on  the  Hudson), 
Geography,  Physiography  and  Geology. 

JOHN  PORTER  LAWRENUE,  (Director  of  Piano  Department  National 
Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C),  Piano  and  Organ. 

ANTON  KASPAR,  (Concert  Master  of  Georgetown  Orchestra,  Washington, 
D.  C),  Violin. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Education. 

JOHN  L.  SHELDON,  Ph.D.,  Nature  Study. 

WALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  History. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D ,  German. 

ANDRE  BEZIAT  DE  BORDES,  Ph.D.,  French  and  Spanish. 

ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE,  A.M.,  Latin. 

JAMES  S.  STEWART,  M.S.,  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE   KORTRIGHT,  D.Sc,   Chemistry. 

ROBERT  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  English  Literature. 

WAITMAN  BARBE,  A.M.,  English  Literature. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Botany. 
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ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE,  LL.D.,  Law. 
EDWIN  MAXEY,  LL.D.,  Law. 
SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  Voice. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  The  Fine  Arts. 

DENNIS  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.B.,  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting  and  Short- 
hand. 
PAULINE  G.  WIGGIN,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

FACULTY  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKERS. 

[Week  of  June  20-27.] 

D.  B.  PURINTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

REV.  E.  MORRIS  FERGUSSON,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  representing  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association. 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

MISS  NANNIE  LEE  FRAYSER,  Primary  Superintendent  for  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

MISS  SARAH  E.  GRISWOLD,  of  Chicago,  model  teacher  and  primary  su- 
perintendent. 

J.  N.  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University. 

J.  C.  SHAFER,  General  Secretary  West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion. 

REV.  L.  E.  PETERS,  District  Secretary  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society. 

REV.  C.  HUMBLE,  Superintendent  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Missions 
for  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  distinguished  Sunday  School  specialist  representing 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  may  be  secured. 

Miss  Martha  Graham,  of  Wheeling,  Superintendent  Primary  Depart- 
ment West  Virginia  Sunday  School  Association,  will  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  work. 

All  members  of  the  School  of  Methods  Faculty  here  mentioned  will  be 
present  for  the  entire  week. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1904. 

The  Summer  School  for  1904  will  begin  June  20  and  continue  six 
weeks — until  July  30.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  they  are 
earnestly  advised  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  of  the  school.  The 
Summer  School,  like  any  other  term  of  the  University,  is  co-educational 
in  all  of  its  courses. 

Fees  for  the  Summer  School. 

The  entire  fee  for  everything  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  (except- 
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ing,  law,  music,  and  the  fine  arts,)  is  $2.50,  whether  the  student  be  a  res- 
ident of  West  Virginia  or  of  some  other  state;  provided  that  University 
credit  for  summer  work  is  not  desired.  If  University  credit  for  the  work 
is  desired,  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid,  unless  the  student 
is  already  a  matriculate  of  the  University. 

Students  from  states  other  than  West  Virginia  who  desire  to  obtain 
University  credit  for  the  summer  work  will  pay  also  the  following  tuition: 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, $6.00 

In  the  Preparatory  School,  $2.50 

In   the   Commercial   School,    $2.50 

If,  however,  no  University  credit  is  desired,  the  total  fee  for  students 
from  other  states  as  well  as  from  West  Virginia  will  be  only  $2.50. 

In  the  College  of  Law  five  courses  will  be  offered,  and  a  fee  of  $10.00 
will  be  charged;  but  Law  students  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  other 
fee. 

For  the  fees  in  Music  and  Fine  Arts,  see  later  pages. 
The  lectures  and  music  recitals  are  all  free. 

Admission  and  Credit. 

Students  are  admitted  to  departments  and  classes  on  terms  prevail- 
ing in  the  ordinary  University  work.  Due  credit  will  be  given  for  work 
done  in  the  Summer  School,  and  such  credits  will  count  toward  a  degree 
the  same  as  if  they  were  given  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Students 
of  the  Summer  School  who  may  wish  its  advantages  without  becoming 
candidates  for  a  University  degree,  will  be  admitted  without  scholastic 
conditions,  but  they  must  satisfy  their  individual  instructors  that  they 
are  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  apply.  Such  work  well  done  may 
hereafter  count  upon  a  degree  course,  provided  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  met  the  entrance  requirements  for  that  degree. 

Crdit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  two  full  courses  (four  half 
courses)  without  special  permission. 

Credit  for  Lectures. 

The  afternoon  lectures  of  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr.  Boone,  Dr.  Mace,  Dr. 
Winship,  Superintendent  Cloyd,  Miss  Griswold,  Dr.  Smith  and  Professor 
Barbe  will  be  considered  a  continuous  course.  Students  taking  all  of 
them  and  passing  such  examinations  as  may  be  set  will  receive  credit 
for  a  half  course. 

Registration. 

Students  will  register  on  Monday,  June  12,  in  the  office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar, Room  11,  Science  Hall.  All  students  whether  previously  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University  or  not,  must  register  before  entering  the  Summer 
School. 
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Work  will  begin  promptly  in  all  departments  on  Tuesday,  June  21. 

The  Library  and  Laboratories. 

The  handsome  new  library  is  open  without  break  from  7:45  A.  M. 
to  10:00  P.  M.  every  day  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  it  is  open  for 
reading  and  the  consultation  of  books  from  2:00  P.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
No  books  are  given  out  on  Sunday.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  Summer  School  will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  this  department. 

Students  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  library  shelves;  and  it  is  the 
effort  of  those  in  charge  to  render  every  possible  service  to  aid  students 
in  making  profitable  use  of  the  books. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  current  periodicals  and 
newspapers — both  technical  and  general — which  are  free  of  access  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  laboratories  in  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Botany  will  be  in  use 
during  the  Summer  School. 

Boarding  Accommodations. 

Summer  School  students  may  make  boarding  and  rooming  arrange- 
ments in  advance  of  their  coming  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Woman's  Hall  accommodates  about  thirty-five  young  ladies.  In- 
formation may  be  had  and  rooms  engaged  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Miss  Susan  Maxwell  Moore. 

Episcopal  Hall  accommodates  about  fifty  persons,  (for  the  summer 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.)  Information  may  be  had  and  rooms  engaged 
by  writing  to  the  Warden  of  the  Hall,  Capt.  W.  C.  Marshall. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  excellent  rooming  and  boarding  places 
in  the  town.  For  information  concerning  them  write  to  Mr.  N.  R.  Daugh- 
erty  or  Miss  Hattie  Cutts.  Mr.  Daugherty  and  Miss  Cutts  are  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  respectively,  and  they 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  helping  students  to  find  desirable  living  ac- 
commodations. Committees  from  these  Associations  will  gladly  meet  new 
students  at  the  railway  station  or  at  the  wharf  and  conduct  them  to 
their  rooms. 

Round  Table  Discussions. 

On  two  or  three  afternoons  each  week,  Round  Table  conferences  will 
be  held  in  room  14,  Martin  Hall,  at  4:00  o'clock.  They  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Griswold,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  others. 

Educational  Conference. 

The  second  annual  Educational  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Summer  School  will  be  held  in  Commencement  Hall,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
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July  22  and  23.  The  subject  chosen  for  discussion  is:  "Educational  Su- 
pervision in  West  Virginia."  Among  the  sub-topics  will  be:  state  super- 
vision, county  supervision,  district  supervision,  city  and  town  supervision, 
Normal  school'  supervision,  college  and  University  supervision,  and  pro- 
fessional courses  in  supervision.  One  session  of  the  Conference  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  and  the 
beautifying  of  public  school  grounds. 

Chapel,  and  Music  Recitals. 

A  Matin  service  will  be  held  in  Commencement  Hall  every  Wednesday 
at  11:00  o'clock.,  followed  by  a  Music  Recital  given  by  the  instructors  in 
the  School  of  Music,  including  Mr.  John  Porter  Lawrence,  Mr.  Anton 
Kaspar,  and  Dean  Wrightson.  During  that  hour  no  exercises  will  be  held 
in  any  department  of  the  Summer  School.  These  weekly  music  Recitals 
will  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Matin  service,  and  will  be  free 
to  students  and  the  public. 

Summer  School  Convocation. 

The  Convocation  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  Monday 
evening,  June  20,  at  8:30  o'clock  in  Commencement  Hall.  The  Convocation 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Richard  Green  Moult  on,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago     Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  School  of  Music. 

State  Educational  Association. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
session  in  Morgantown  June  21,  22  and  23.  Most  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  state  will  be  present. 

County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Monongalia  county  has  been  fixed  by  State 
Superintendent  Miller  and  County  Superintendent  Henry  for  the  last  week 
of  the  Summer  School — July  25  to  29,  nclusive — at  Morgantown.  Teachers 
may  thus  make  their  institute  attendance  while  at  the  Summer  School. 

Special  Railroad  Rates. 

The  best  possible  rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  secured  for  those  desir- 
ing to  attend  the  Summer  School,  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School 
Workers,  and  the  State  Educational  Association. 

Further  Information. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  department  of  the  Summer 
School  or  for  catalogue  of  the  University,  write  to 

D.  B.  PURIXTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  abbreviations  used  in  these  announcements  are  as  follows:  M., 
Martin  Hall;  S.,  Science  Hall;  W.,  Woodburn  Hall;  C,  Commenceemnt 
Hall;  E.,  Experiment  Station;  L.,  Library. 

NOTE. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  courses  will  run  through  the  full 
six  weeks  of  the  Summer  School. 

EDUCATION. 

Richard  G.  Boone. 

During  the  wee  beginning  Monday,  July  4,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  editor  of  "Educa- 
tion," Boston;  author  of  *  Education  in  the  United  States,"  etc.,  will  give 
a  series  of  five  afternoon  lectures  and  two  or  three  night  lectures.  His 
subjects  will  be: 

I.     Fundamentals  in  Education. 
n.     Lessons  from  the  History  of  Education. 
LTI.     Stages  in  Moral  Growth. 
IV.    Profitable  Child  Study. 

V.     Manual  Training  as  a  Socializing  Influence. 
VI.     Great  American  Educators. 
"VTI.     Some  Notable  Modern  Schools. 
VIII.     Education  and  Industrialism. 

The  first  five  will  be  given  at  3:00  p.  m.,  in  14  Martin  Hall.  At  least 
two  of  the  remaining  three  will  be  given  as  night  lectures,  open  to  the 
public,  in  Commencement  Hall. 

Albert  E.  Winship. 

During  the  week  beginning  July  11,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
the  well  known  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  and  author  of  various 
popular  educational  works,  will  give  daily  lectures. 
I.     The  New  Discipline. 
II.     The  New  Teaching. 
in.    Teaching  Manners. 
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IV.    Teaching  Morals. 

V.    American  Authors. 
VI.    The  New  Geography. 
Dr.  Winship  will  also  give  three  evening  lectures  during  that  week 
as  follows: 

I.    Profit  and  Prophet. 
II.    Twentieth  Century  Standards. 
m.     (Subject  to  be  announced.) 


Sarah  E.  Griswold. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  will  teach  classes 
for  observation  during  the  entire  six  weeks.  Miss  Griswold  is  a  well 
known  model  and  critic  teacher  and  lecturer  on  methods  of  instruction. 
She  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and 
in  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  She  has  taught  in  summer  schools  or  con- 
ducted teachers'  institutes  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Her  work  in  the  last 
Summer  School  at  Morgantown  was  of  the  highest  character. 

The  classes  for  observation  will  consist  of  about  twelve  first- year 
pupils,  and  twelve  fifth-year  pupils.  The  model  work  will  include  the 
different  subjects  taught  pupils  of  these  two  grades.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  available  sources  of  first  hand  knowledge,  its  proper  relation 
to  text-book  work,  and  the  various  forms  of  expression.  In  nature  study 
and  geography  some  field  work  will  be  done.  Students  taking  Education 
with  Professor  Deahl  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  some  practice  teach- 
ing with  either  of  these  two  classes  of  pupils. 

The  recitation  periods  of  the  classes  for  observation  will  never  exceed 
thirty  minutes.  Students  taking  this  observation  work  can,  therefore, 
adapt  it  to  their  courses  in  other  subjects  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  either. 

Every  teacher  in  the  Summer  School  should  arrange  to  give  one  or  two 
periods  daily  to  the  classes  for  observation;  every  teacher  should  also  take 
some  regular  academic  and  professional  work  for  the  sake  of  growth  in 
subject  matter  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 

i.    Class  of  First  Year  Pupils  8:30  to  10:00  A.  M.;  3  M. 

2.  Class  of  Fifth  Year  Pupils.  9:30  to  11:30  A.  M.;  3  M. 

3.  Lectures. — Miss  Griswold  will  also  give  a  course  of  lectures  based 
upon  the  model  work  done  or  illustrated  with  the  classes  of  children. 
The  lectures  will  be  on  such  subjects  as  the  following:  The  teaching  pro- 
cess; the  subject  matter  found  in  nature  study,  geography,  history,  lit- 
erature; the  relation  of  subject  matter  to  the  teaching  of  language — oral 
and  written,  reading,  modes  of  expression,  value  and  use  of  each;  the 
preparation  of  a  lesson,  the  recitation,  the  study  period,  seat  work,  train- 
ing and  discipline.  Most  of  these  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  last 
week  of  the  Summer  School.  3:00  P.  M.;  14  M. 
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Jasper  Newton  Deahl. 

i.  The  Recitation  and  the  Method  of  Teaching. — This  course  will 
make  a  critical  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  recitation  and  of  teaching.  Model  lessons  will  be  observed, 
reported  upon,  and  discussed  in  a  systematic  way.  Lesson  plans  will  be 
made,  criticised,  and  tested  with  a  class  of  pupils.  Students  taking  this 
course  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some  practice  teaching  with 
Miss  Griswold  as  critic  teacher.  9:00  A.  M.;  2  M.  4  W. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education. — This  course  will  present  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  education.  It  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  (1)  meaning  and  aim  of  education,  (2)  nature  and  function 
of  knowledge,  (3)  educational  value  of  studies,  (4)  development  of  child 
mind,  (5)  the  education  of  the  feelings,  (6)  the  education  of  the  will,  (7) 
play  as  an  educational  factor,  (8)  relation  of  the  home  and  school.  The 
course  will  consist  in  readings,  oral  and  written  reports,  class  work  and 
discussions.  11:00  A.  M.;   2  M. 

3.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Schools. — This  course  will  pre- 
sent the  principles  that  control  the  proper  supervision  of  schools  by  prin- 
ciples and  superintendents,  so  far  as  such  principles  may  be  presented  in 
six  weeks'  study.  It  will  deal  with  the  following  topics:  (1)  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  hygiene,  (2)  school  equipment,  (3)  functions  of  prin- 
ciples and  superintendents,  (4)  training  of  teachers  and  improvement  of 
teaching,  (5)  estimating  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  evaluating  school 
work,  (6)  selection  of  teachers,  (7)  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  (8)  ex- 
aminations and  tests,  (9)  school  government  and  pupil  government,  (10) 
function  of  the  school. 

A  proper  use  will  be  made  of  typical  courses  of  study  and  systems 
of  schools  as  found  in  this  country.  The  classes  for  observation  will  fur- 
nish a  concrete  basis  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  class  room  super- 
vision. 2:00  P.  M.;  2  M. 

4.  The  Making  of  a  Course  of  Study. — This  is  a  seminar  course. 

(Hour  to  be  arranged.) 
Round  Table  Conferences. — A  number  of  conferences  of  instructors  and 
students  will  be  arranged,  on  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  liter- 
ature, nature  study,  and  other  subjects  that  may  be  suggested.  These 
conferences  will  be  lead  by  some  member  of  the  Summer  School  faculty. 
Thy  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  course 
of  study  in  any  given  subject,  the  sources  and  choice  of  subject  matter, 
methods  of  teaching,  etc.  4:00  P.  M.  14  M. 

David  E.  Cloyd. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  20  and  21,  Superintendent  David 
E.  Cloyd  of  the  Wheeling  Public  Schools  will  deliver  two  afternoon  lec- 
tures on: 

Problems  in  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

3:00  P.  M;.  14  M. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Margaret  K.  Smith. 

Margaret  K.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Psychology  in 
the  New  Paltz,  New  York,  State  Normal  School,  will  give  three  courses  in 
Geography  and  Physiography  extending  through  the  entire  six  weeks  of 
the  Summer  School.  No  teacher  of  these  subjects  is  more  widely  known 
or  more  eminently  successful  than  Dr.  Smith,  her  reputation  being  more 
than  national.    Dr.  Smith's  Courses  will  be  as  follows: 

i.  Out  Door  Study. — This  course  will  include:  (1)  The  study  of  the 
heavens,  horizon,  cardinal  points,  apparent  movement  of  the  sun;  (2> 
the  study  of  land  forms;  (3)  the  study  of  drainage;  (4)  the  study  of  at- 
mospheric conditions;  (5)  plans  preparatory  to  map  study;  (6)  geographic 
determination  of  a  village  or  city.  (Hour  to  be  fixed.) 

2.  Lectures  With  Outlines. — This  course  will  include:  (1)  theories  of 
origin  of  the  earth;  (2)  geography  of  the  earth;  (3)  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun  and  the  other  planets;  (4)  movements  of  the  earth;  (5)  fitness 
of  the  earth  to  be  the  home  of  man;  (6)  composition  and  structure  of 
earth;  (7)  formation  of  continents;  (8)  direction  of  upheaval  and  sinking; 
(9)  erosion  and  its  effects  on  the  earth  and  on  life;  (10)  configuration  and 
indentation  of  continents;  (11)  distribution  of  continents  and  seas;  (12) 
climate;   (13)  geographical  determination  of  life  and  man's  activity. 

9:00  A.  M.;  10  M. 

3.  Geography  as  a  Subject  of  Instruction. — This  course  will  include; 
(1)  development  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  world  (2)  development 
of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  school;  (3)  method  of  instruciton, 
(standpoint  of  school);  (4)  Herbart's  "Six  Interests,"  and  the  "Four  Steps 
of  Instruction;"  (5)  the  psychological  value  of  geography  in  the  school; 
(6)  ten  lessons  in  geography  presented  according  to  the  "Herbartian 
Steps;"  (7)  emphasis  upon  the  location  and  distribution  in  geographical 
study;  (8)  text-books  in  geography;  (9)  geographical  determination  of 
history,  commerce,  and  war  (10)  presentation  of  a  course  of  instruction 
in  geography  from  first  school  year  to  first  year  high  school. 

10:00  A.  M.;   10  M. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

J.  L.  Sheldon. 

This  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  living  things  and  natural  phenomena  in  gen- 
eral, including  some  of  the  more  common  animals,  birds,  insects,  plants, 
minerals,  etc.,  of  economic  importance  in  West  Virginia.  A  portion  of  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  informal  talks  and  round-table  conferences  on 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  in  the  school-room,  but  more  emphasis 
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will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  objects  at  first  hand,  either  in  labora- 
tory or  field,  rather  than  a  study  about  objects  from  books.  Pleasure  will 
be  combined  with  study  in  a  number  of  field  excursions  and  picnics,  in 
which  each  member  of  the  class  is  invited  to  participate.  One -half  course 
credit. 

Recitations,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday.  10:00  A.  M.;   10  E. 

Laboratory  or  field-work.  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  Summer  School,  Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton, Ph.  D.,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  give  two  courses  of  lectures;  one  will  be  on 
"Story  as  a  form  of  Philosophy,"  and  the  other  on  "The  Bible  as  Litera- 
ture."   The  special  subjects  are  given  below: 

Story  as  a  Form  of  Philosophy. 

I.  Religious  Drama:      Marlowe's  Faust;  a  study  in  paralysis  of  soul. 

II.  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet;  the  moral  significance  of  accident. 

III.  Ballad  Story  of  Sir  Cauline;  popular  idealisation  of  pathos. 

IV.  Mythological  Story:      Southey's  Kehama;   the  rise  of  providence 

out  of  destiny. 
V.    Modern  Novel:     Sue's  Wandering  Jew;  popular  legend  rationalized. 
VI.    Conclusion:     Fiction  as  the  experimental  side  of  philosophy. 

Daily  3:00  P.  M.;  13  W. 

The  Bible  as  Literature. 

I.    Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  as  distinct  from  Theology  and  Crit- 
icism. 
II.    The  Bible  as  a  Story  Book. 
III.    The  Book  of  Job.    An  Interpretative  Recital. 
IV.    St.  John's  Revelation  as  a  work  of  literature. 

(Hours  to  be  announced.) 

Robert  A.  Armstrong. 

i.  College  Entrance  Literature. — The  requirements  in  English  for  en- 
trance into  nearly  all  colleges  of  this  country  are  uniform,  and  demand 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  student  with  certain  works  of  standard  au- 
thors. This  course  will  present  as  many  of  these  works  as  may  be  pro- 
fitably studied  in  the  term;  and  will  be  open  to  students  who  may  wish 
preparatory  credit  for  the  work  done,  and  also  to  high  school  teachers 
who  may  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  presenting  the  same  works  to 
their  own  pupils.  9:00  A.  M.;  13  W. 
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2.  The  Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Masterpieces  of  Literature. — 
"Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  other  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested."  This  course  will  present  a  limited  number  of  the 
"few."  The  masterpieces  selected  are:  "Lycidas,"  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," "Intimations  of  Immortality,"  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  "Of  Kings'  Treas- 
uries," "Sohrab  andRustuin,"  and  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking." 
These  books  will  be  read  closely,  critically,  analytically,  intensively,  with 
attention  to  form,  source  of  materials,  thought,  emotion,  beauty,  style, 
allusions,  purpose,  etc.  10:00  A.  M.;  13  W. 

3.  Shakespeare. — Three  plays  will  be  studied:  Henry  IV,  (Part  II,) 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Hamlet.  Chief  attention  will  be  given  to  literary 
interpretation,  but  there  will  be  such  study  of  sources,  dramatic  form, 
language,  etc.,  as  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pjays  read. 

11:00  A.  M.;    13  W. 

4.  American  History  in  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  discov- 
ery, settlement,  growth  and  expansion  of  America,  of  the  ideals,  struggles, 
and  achievements  of  the  people  in  war  and  in  peace, — as  expressed  in 
novel  and  romance,  epic  and  oration,  satire,  ballad,  and  war  song.  The 
work  will  be  conducted  on  the  seminar  plan.  The  class  will  meet  once 
a  week.     (Hour  to  be  arranged.)  13  W. 

Waitman  Barbe. 

Beginning  July  14  and  ending  July  21,  Professor  Barbe  will  givev  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "Heralds  and  Founders  in  English  Literature,"  as 
follows: 

I.    John  Dryden,  the  founder  of  the  Classic  School  of  Poetry;   with 
some  reference  to  Edmimd  Waller. 
II.    Daniel  DeFoe,  the  herald  of  modem  fiction. 
m.    William  Blake,  the  herald  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
IV.    William  Wordsworth,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  nature 
writers. 
V.    Walter  Scott,  the  founder  of  the  historical  novel. 
VI.    Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  founder  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School. 

3:00  P.  M.j    14  M. 

HISTORY. 

William  Harrison  Mace. 

Beginning  Monday,  June  27,  and  continuing  throughout  that  week,  a 
course  in  "Method  in  Teaching  History"  will  be  given  by  William  H. 
Mace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse  University,  New  York.  Dr. 
Mace  is  recognized  authority  on  this  subject,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  various  branches  of  it. 

Method  in  Teaching  History. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  state  the 
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problems  of  history  teaching  and  to  discuss  the  means  of  their  solution. 
The  teachers  and  students  attending  these  lectures  will  be  shown  how 
to  draw  upon  the  subject  of  history,  its  facts  and  laws — and  upon  the 
mind — its  processes  and  products — as  the  true  sources  in  determining 
how  history  should  be  taught.  Although  the  emphasis  of  this  course  will 
be  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  point  of  view  appropriate  for 
the  high  school,  attention  will  be  given  the  history  work  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  The  course  will  conclude  with  the  discussion  of  a 
course  of  history  work  for  the  public  schools. 

Suggested  books:  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,"  Macmillan; 
McMurry's  'Special  Methods  in  History,"  Mcmillan;  Mace's  "Method  in 
History,"  Ginn  and  Company.  Daily  3:00  P.  M.;   14  M. 

Walter  Lynwood  Fleming. 

1.  History  of  the  United  States. — A  brief  survey  of  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope that  led  to  the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  geographical  and  climatic  conditions  affecting  European  settle- 
ment in  America;  characteristics  of  the  Southern,  New  England,  and  Middle 
Colonies;  English  institutions  in  America;  English  colonial  system;  the 
division  of  the  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Union;  territorial  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States;  growth  of  the  West  and  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy; social  and  economic  conditions  during  the  first  two  centuries; 
the  slavery  controversy;   Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  Expansion. 

Adams  and  Trent's  History  of  the  United  States  will  be  used  as  a  text 
and  collateral  reading  will  be  assigned.  Written  reports,  outlines,  maps 
and  note  books  will  be  required.  8:00  A.  M.;  6  M. 

2.  History  of  England. — The  English  county  and  the  English  people. 
Social,  political  and  legal  institutions.  Development  of  representative 
government.  Religious  and  social  revolutions.  Growth  of  the  Commons. 
Constitutional  monarchy.  Tudor  and  Stuart  absolutism.  The  Puritan  Rev- 
olution. The  Whig  Revolution.  Cabinet  system.  Colonial  system.  Nine- 
teenth Century  reforms.     Industrial  and  social  progress. 

Student's  will  be  expected  to  use  Wrong's  British  Nation  as  a  text. 
Papers  will  be  written,  maps  made,  and  note  books  kept. 

9:00  A.  M.  6  M. 

3.  Mediaeval  Institutions. — Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
following  topics:  Imperial  Roman  and  primitive  Teutonic  Institutions, 
the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism  and  Chivalry, 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  Monasticism,  the  Crusades,  heresy  and  the  Friars, 
the  Universities,  the  growth  of  cities,  Papacy  and  Empire,  development  of 
Nationality. 

Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe,  part  I,  will  be  used  as  a  text, 
and  readings  will  be  assigned  in  books  which  will  be  reserved  in  the  Li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  class.  Written  reports  as  well  as  oral  recitations 
will  be  required.  10:00  A.  M.j  6  M. 
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4.  Seminar  in  History. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  more  advanced 
students  in  history,  and  will  consist  of  intensive  work  in  the  Library  upon 
selected  topics.  There  will  be  no  regular  lecture  hour,  but  the  work  will 
be  directed  by  the  instructor  who,  at  stated  times,  will  meet  each  member 
of  the  class  for  consultation  and  guidance.  Such  subjects  as  the  following 
will  be  assigned:  Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,  history  of  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  Revolution,  the  Jaeksonian  epoch,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  slavery,  growth  of  the  West,  the  influence  of  geographical  and 
climatic  conditions  upon  American  history,  the  biography  of  some  states- 
man, the  United  States  Public  Land  System,  National  roads,  canals  and 
railroads  of  the  United  States  to  1861,  socialistic  experiments  in  America, 
Mormonism,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Mediaeval  Church,  the  Wesleyan 
Movement,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  Renaissance,  Machievelli,  Savon- 
arola, etc.  6  M. 

LATIN. 

A.  J.  Hare. 

i.  Beginning  Latin. — This  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language,  so  much 
as  may  be  accomplished  in  the  spaee  of  six  weeks.  The  work  will  in- 
clude the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  pronunciation,  the  declensions,  the  con- 
ugations,  ani  easy  translations.  8:00  A.  M.;  11  M. 

Chase  and  Stuart's  First  Year  in  Latin. 

2.  Cicero. — One  oration  against  Catiline  (probably  the  fourth)  and 
the  history  of  the  conspiracy;  also,  the  oration  for  the  poet  Archias.  This 
work  will  include  translation,  literal  and  free,  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion.    Prerequisites,  Latin  1,  2,  3  and  4.  9:00  A.  M.;    11  M. 

Any  good  edition  of  the  Orations  may  be  used;  the  grammar  will  be 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Revised  Latin   Grammar. 

3.  Horace. — The  Odes,  Books  I  and  n,  and  the  Carmen  Caeculare.  The 
work  will  include  translation  and  grammar,  and  a  study  of  the  historical 
biographical,  and  mythological  allusions  of  the  text  read. 

7:00  A.  M.  or  10:00  A.  M.;   11  M. 
Prerequisite,    one    course    College    Latin. 
Smith's  or  Moore's  edition  of  the  Odes. 

Preparatory  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  1  and  2,  and  college 
eredit  for  course  3. 

FRENCH. 

Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  reading  and  conversation.  Beziat 
de  Bordes*  Elements  of  French;  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader. 

9:00  A.  M.j   11  W. 
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2.  A  General  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Lectures,  readings  and 
reports.  8:00  A.  M.;  11  W. 

3.  Teachers'  Course. — A  discussion  of  the  various  methods  now  used 
in  teaching  French.  A  study  of  stumbling  blocks  in  French  grammar  for 
American  students;  French  rhetoric.  11:00  A.  M.j  11  W. 

Note. — Course  2  will  be  given  only  if  the  demand  is  sufficient.  During 
the  term  public  lectures  in  French,  open  to  all  summer  students  of  the 
University,  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

SPANISH. 

Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  reading,  with  abundant  practice 
in  oral  and  written  composition.     Loiseaux's  Grammar  and  Reader. 

10:00   A.   M.;    11    W. 

GERMAN. 

Fred  W.  Truscott. 

1.  Elmentary  German. — A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose  and  as  much  practice  as 
possible  in  pronunciation.     Vos'  "Essentials  of  German." 

7:00  A.  M.;    18  W. 

2.  Advanced  German. — Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose  and 
poetry  by  standard  authors.  Translation  of  English  into  German.  Dis- 
cussion of  grammatical  points  and  idioms  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
lation. Wesselhoeft's  "German  Composition;"  Hatfield's  "German  Lyrics;" 
Wildenbruch's  "Kinderthraenen."  8:00  A.  M.;  18  W. 

3.  Intermediate  German. — Reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Special 
attention  given  to  pronunciation.  Elementary  work  in  composition  ac- 
companied by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  grammar  and  a  special  study 
of  the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee,"  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,"  Mueller's 
"Deutsche  Gedichte,"  Hervey's  "Exercises  in  Composition." 

9:00  A.  M.;  18  W. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Frederick  L.  Kortright. 

1.  General  Chemistry. — A  course  treating  of  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  the  more  important  chemical  compounds,  and  the  general 
laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  This  course  will  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  Science  and  of  Nature  Study  teachers.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. 8:00  A.  M.;  20  S. 
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2.  Experimental  Chemistry. — A  laboratory  course  in  General  Chem- 
istry, in  which  the  preparation  and  a  study  of  the  properties  of  the  more 
important  chemical  compounds  will  be  undertaken.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

22  S. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  laboratory  course  treating  of  the  separa- 
tion and  detection  of  the  more  common  elements.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

22  S. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Students  registering  for  this  course  will 
be  assigned  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  do.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

22  S. 
Note. — The  work  in  chemistry  will  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  and  credit  will  be  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount   of   work   done.     The  regular  laboratory   fees,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  will  be  charged. 

MATHEMATICS. 
James   S.   Stewart. 

1.  Algebra. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra  from  Involution  (page  214) 
to  about  page  325.  8:00  A.  M.;   14  W. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry. — Cartesian  and  Polar  Co-ordinates.  Properties 
of  conies:  Circle,  Ellipse,  Parabola,  and  Hyperbola.  Nichol's  Analytic 
Geometry.  9:00  A.  M.J  14  W. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. — This  course  is  for  beginners  or  for  those  who 
desire  to  review  plane  Geometry.     Wells'  Plane  Geometry. 

10:00  A.  M.;    14  W. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Development  of  Formulae.  Practical  E.rcr- 
cises  and  Problems.    Wells'  Revised  Trigonometry. 

11:00  A.  ML;  14  W. 
Note. — Students  desiring  other  courses  in  mathematics  than  those  an- 
nounced above  should  consult  with  Professor  Stewart.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  give  whatever  is  called  for. 

BOTANY. 

T.  C.  Johnson. 

Introductory  Botany. — This  is  a  lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory 
course  includng  structure,  function  and  classification  of  plants.  It  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  plant  life.  1:30—3:00  P.  M.;  9  E. 

LAW. 
St.  George  Tucker  Brooke. 

As  usual  in  the  Summer  SSchool,  Dr.  Brooke  will  give  the  following 
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courses  in  Blackstone,  dividing  the  work  into  two  sections: 

Blackstone,  First  Section.  8:00  A.  M.;  27  W. 

Blackstone,  Second  Section.  10:00  A.  M.;  27  W. 

Edwin  Maxey. 

Dr.  Maxey's  eourss  in  the  Summer  Sehool  will  be  as  follows: 
Agency.  9:00  A.  M.j  28  W. 

Criminal  Law.  11:00  A.  M.j  28  W. 

Insurance.  (Hour  to  be  arranged.)  28  W. 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

Dennis  M.  Willis. 

i.  Bookkeeping  i. — An  introductory  course  in  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping accompanied  with  vouchers  and  business  practice.  Swartz's  "Of- 
fice Routine  and  Bookkeeping."  8:00  A.  M.;  12  M. 

a.  Bookkeping.2. — A  continuation  of  Bookkeeping  1.  In  this  course 
the  business  changes  and  ownership  changes  and  the  effects  upon  the  ac- 
counts are  noted.  All  transfers  are  made  by  the  student.  Swartz's  "Of- 
fice Routine  and  Bookkeeping."  8:00  A.  M.;  12  M. 

3.  Bookkeeping. 4. — This  is  a  short  course  in  modern  bank  bookkeep- 
ing and  banking  methods.  A  complete  set  of  vouchers  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text,  affording  both  practical  and  theoretical  training. 
Bookkeeping  1  and  2  prerequisites.  "Neal's  Modern  Illustrative  Banking." 

8:00  A.  M.;  12  M. 

4.  Shorthand.— "Dement's  Pitman  System."  9:00  A.  M.j  12  M. 

5.  Penmanship.— -"Rapid  Business  Writing."  10:00  A.  M.j  12  M. 

6.  Typewriting.— Barnes'  "Touch  Method."  8:00  to  11:00  A.  M.j  12  M. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

William  Jackson  Leonard. 

i.  Drawing. — Course  designed  for  public  school  teachers.  Methods 
will  be  studied  and  courses  for  the  different  grades  outlined.  A  large  part 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  drawing  in  the  different  mediums 
— pencil,  charcoal,  pen  and  brush.  Talks  on  historic  art  will  be  given, 
illustrated  by  photographs.  7:00  A.  M.;   L. 

a.  Drawing. — For  beginners  and  advanced  students.  The  study  of 
form,  proportion  and  light  and  shade  from  simple  models,  casts  and  still 
life.  8:00  A.  M.;  L. 

3.    Painting. — In  oils,  water-colors  and  pasteds. 

(Time  to  be  arranged),  L. 
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The  fees  for  the  drawing  courses  will  be  $5.00;  for  the  painting  course, 
$10.00.     No  other  fees  are  charged  the  students  in  this  department. 

Advanced  students  should  submit  examples  of  their  work.  Materials 
may  be  obtained  in  Morgantown. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  instructor. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Dean,  and  Instructor  in  Voice. 

John  Porter  Lawrence,  Intructor  in  the  Piano  and  Organ. 

Anton  Kaspar,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Historical  Lecture  Recitals. 

Six  of  these  recitals  will  be  given  during  the  Summer  School,  when  the 
faculty  will  give  lectures  and  programs,  taking  a  great  composer  for  each 
recital.  These  recitals  will  be  given  conjointly  by  the  faculty  and  will  be 
free. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 

Piano. 
John  Porter  Lawrence. 

Six  weeks'  course,  3  private  lessons  a  week    $25.00 

(30  minutes  each) 

Organ. 
John  Porter  Lawrence. 

Six  weeks'  course,  3  private  lessons  a  week $30.00 

(30  minutes  each) 

Voice. 
Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson. 

Six  weeks'  couse,  3  private  lessons  a  week   $25.00 

(30  minutes  each) 

Violon. 
Anton  Kaspar. 

Six  weeks'  course,  3  private  lessons  a  week    $25.00 

(30  minutes  each) 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo. 
Anton  Kaspar. 

Six  weeks'  course,  3  private  lessons  a  week  $15.00 

(30  minutes  each) 
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Pianos  for  Practice. 

One  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $2.50. 

Two  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $4.00. 

Three  hours  per  day  for  six  weeks,  $5.00. 

Clavier  practice  for  six  weeks,  one  hour  per  day,  $1.00. 

Organ  practice  twice  the  cost  of  Piano  practice. 

All  tuition  and  other  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  Sheet  music  pro- 
vided for  the  cost  of  handling.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time;  a  slight 
reduction  will  be  made  for  the  time  not  taken  in  the  full  course. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Music,  write  to 
Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Dean,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKERS. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  regular  Summer  School  of  West  Virginia 
University,  a  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School  Workers  will  be  con- 
ducted. The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Methods  is  to  apply  the  soundest 
and  most  approved  educational  principles  and  methods  to  Sunday  School 
organization  and  teaching.  The  movement  has  the  cordial  approval  and 
support  of  all  of  the  leading  Sunday  School  representatives  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  the  various  religious  organizations. 

The  work  will  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  N. 
Deahl,  Professor  of  Education  in  West  Virginia  University. 

There  will  be  departments  for  all  grades  of  Sunday  School  workers 
from  the  Primary  Teacher  to  the  Superintendent.  There  will  be  round 
table  conferences,  blackboard  exercises,  model  lessons,  etc.  For  five  days, 
recognized  national  leaders  and  experts  in  Sunday  School  methods  will 
devote  their  services  to  Sunday  School  workers  in  West  Virginia  and  ad- 
joining states,  through  the  School  of  Methods. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Meth- 
ods, except  that  students  in  the  regular  Summer  School  of  the  University 
will  not  be  charged  any  fee  for  attendtnce  upon  the  School  of  Methods  for 
Sunday  School  Workers. 

A  folder  containing  announcements  of  the  program  and  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  School  of  Methods  for  Sunday  School  Workers  will 
be  issued  later.  Send  for  it  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  any  phase  of 
Sunday  School  work. 
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THE   PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS. 


THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
AT  MORGANTOWN. 


THE  FACULTY. 


ALFRED  JARRETT  HARE  A.  M.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

BERTHA  CLELAND  BROWNING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

DAVID  DALE  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

DRUSILLA  VICTORIA  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  School. 

ALEXANDER  REID  WHITEHILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  SCOTT  STEWART,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  EWARD  HODGES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

FREDERICK  WILSON  TRUSCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

JOHN  BLACK  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  MADISON  BURNS,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

JASPER  NEWTON  DEAHL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

ANDRE  BEZIAT  DE  BORDES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  NATHAN  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

WALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMNG,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  LEONARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

EVA  EMMA  HUBBARD,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

CHARLES  COLLIER  HOLDEN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

THOMAS  CARSKADON  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  Agr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD,  A.M.,  Asistant  in  German. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITHAM,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Geology. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  LYONS,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
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INFORMATION. 

This  is  distinctly  a  preparatory  school,  and  as  such  aims  primarily  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  course  of  study  is  such,  however,  that  any  one  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  it  will  have  received  a  fairly  liberal  education  should 
his  circumstances  be  such  that  his  academic  education  must  cease. 

Thoroughness  is  imperatively  insisted  upon  in  every  department  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  quantity  thereof  is  uniformly  de- 
manded. The  standard  of  scholarship  is  such  that  only  young  people  of 
studious  habits,  reasonably  fair  ability,  and  a  willingness  to  work  should 
seek  admission.  A  young  man  or  woman  who  has  a  record  of  failure  in 
other  schools  is  not  likely  to  succeed  here. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  public 
sehools  of  the  state.  They  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a  creditable  exami- 
nation in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  from  an  accredited  preparatory 
school  will  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  such  school  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  correct  application  blank  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
head  of  such  school,  but  hereafter  no  credit  will  be  given  for  arithemic. 

The  discipline  is  mild  and  reasonable  but  firm.  Young  people  who  do 
not  choose  to  study  and  to  deport  themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
be  summarily  dismissed.  The  preparatory  department  is  not  a  reform 
school. 

Special  pains  are  taken  by  the  principal  and  his  assistants  to  render 
the  school  life  valauble  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  under  their  care 
Preparatory  students  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  University  library, 
lectures,  cadet  corps,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  etc.  No  better  place 
can  be  found  in  the  state  for  pleasant,  thorough  intellectual   work. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


BOTANY. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson. 

i.    Elementary  Botany. — This  is  a  laboratory  course,  with  the  use  of 

dissecting  and   compound   microscopes,   and   including   structure,   function 

and   classification   of   plants.     A   text   book   will   be   used   for   a   general 

guide.  Winter,  9  A. 

2.  A  continuation  of  course  i.  Spring;  9  A. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Whitehill  and  Associate  Professor  Kortright. 
i.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  designed  for  beginners,  and 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  chemical  methods  and  operations. 
It  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combinations,  the 
source,  preparation,  properties  and  compounds  of  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  the  principles  and  theories  of  chemical  philosophy.  Experi- 
mental lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;  second  section,  11:30. 
a.    Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  metal- 
lic elements,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  Chemistry 
in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  every- day  life. 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;    second  section,   11:30;    Fall,   10:30;    20  S. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  more 
important  organic  compounds,  together  with  the  laboratory  processes  for 
the  preparation  of  such  compounds.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
recitation. 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30  second  section,  11:30;   20  S. 

ENGLISH. 
Mr.  D.  D.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Herod. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. — This,  with  the  following  course,  in- 
volves a  practical  drill  in  orthography,  punctuation  and  the  principles  of 
grammar.  Composition  work  is  based  upon  the  reading  and  study  of  selec- 
tions from  some  American  authors. 

Fall,   first    section,    8:30;    second    section,    9:30. 
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2.  Grammar  and  Composition. — Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  first  section,  8:30;  second,  9:30. 

3.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — In  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing courses,  careful  drill  in  reproduction  and  original  composition  is 
continued.  In  each  course  one  of  the  English  or  American  classics  is 
studied  closely.  Exercises  in  oral  composition,  in  writing  paraphrases  and 
amplifications,  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and  in  construction  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  based  on  the  reading. 

Spring,   first   section,   8:30   second,   9:30. 

4.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Continuation  of  course  3. 

Fall,  first  section,  10:30;   second,  11:30. 

5.  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Continuation  of  course  4. 

Winter,  first  section,  10:30;  second,  11:30. 

6.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — In  this  and  the  following  course,  care- 
ful drill  in  composition  is  continued,  embracing  a  study  of  the  sentence, 
the  paragraph,  and  the  theme;  and  of  diction,  the  figures  of  speech,  and 
the  important  forms  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  each  of  these  courses  one  of 
the  English  or  American  classics  is  studied  closely  in  class,  and  book  re- 
views and  outlines  are  prepared  on  other  required  readings.  Some  atten- 
tion is  also  paid  to  the  review  of  grammatical  principles  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  language. 

Spring,  first   section,   10:30;    second,   11:30 

7.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Continuation  of  Course  6. 

Fall,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 

8.  English  Literature. — Courses  8  and  9  are  devoted  to  the  teaching 
and  study  of  some  of  the  English  classics  prescribed  in  the  College  En- 
trance Requirements.  So  far  as  practicable  this  work  in  literature  is 
made  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  knowledge  already  gained  from  the 
study  of  rhetoric.  Critiques  and  reviws  are  continued  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing course. 

Winter,  first  section,  10:30;  second  section,  11:30. 

9.  English  Literature. — Continuation  of  the  preceding  course. 

Spring  first  section,   10:30;    second  section,   11:30. 
Note. — Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  courses  8  and  9  until  they 
have  credit  for  all  the  preceding  courses. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Beziat  de  Bordes  and  Mi1.  Holden. 

1.    Elementary  Course. — Three  sections. 

(a.)  Grammar,  reading,  practice  in  pronunciation  and  oral  under- 
standing. Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French.  Aldrich  and  Foster's 
French  Reader.  Fall,  9:30;  2  M. 

(b.)  Rapid  reading  course.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable 
students  to  acquire,  in  a  short  time,  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  for 
research  work  in  other  departments.     No  special  attention  is  paid  either 
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oral  or  composition  work.  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French;  Al- 
drich  and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Malot's  Sans  Famille  (Thieme  Edi- 
tion). Fall,   10:30;    2   11 

(c.)  Conversation  Course.  In  this  course  the  work  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  French,  from  the  outset,  through  the  natural,  or  direct  method 
of  instruction.  Fall,  11:30;  11  W. 

a    Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  1. 

(a.)  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French  completed.  Malot's 
Sans  Famille  (Thieme  Edition).  Winter,  9:30;  2  M. 

(b.)  Halevy  L'  Abbe  Constantin;  Scientific  French  Reading;  Se- 
lection from  French  History.  Winter,   10:30;    2   11 

(c.)  Conversation  based  on  Halevy 's  L'  Abbe  Constantin;  Balzac's 
Eugenie  Grandet.  Winter,  11:30;   11  W. 

3.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

(a.)  Composition  based  upon  Merimees  Colomba.  About's  Le  Roi 
des  Montagnes;  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'  un  jeune  homme  pauvre. 

Spring,  9:30;  2  M. 
(b.)     Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;   Voltaire's  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  XTV;  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani;  Current  Scientific  Literature. 

Spring,  10:30;  2  M. 
(c.)     Conversation  based  upon  George   Sand's  Nanon;    About's   Les 
Manages  de  Paris.     Composition:  Larousse's  Cours  de  Style. 

Spring,  11:30;    11  W. 

4.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Works  of  Daudet,  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Loti,  Gautier,  etc.  Composition  based  upon  Larousse's  Cours  de 
Style.  Oral  practice.  Exercises  in  dictation  continued  through  Course 
5.    For  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  French. 

Fall,  11:30;  2  M. 

5.  A  Continuation  of  Course  4.  Winter.  11:30;  2  11 

6.  An  Introduction  to  Classic  Writers. — The  work  is  based  upon  De- 
mogeot's  Textes  Classiques  de  la  Litterature  Francaise  (Hachette  et  Cie). 
Outside  reading  assigned.  Spring,  11:30;  2  M. 

SPANISH. 

Professor  Beziat  de  Bordes. 
1.    Elementary    Course. — Grammar    and   reading,     with   practice     in 
pronunciation,   conversation  and   composition.     A   knowledge   of   Latin  or 
French  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  who  take  this  course.     Loi- 
seaux'  Spanish  Grammar  and  Reader.  Fall,  9:30. 

a.  Elementary  Course. — A  continuation  of  Course  1;  reading,  con- 
versation and  composition.  C.  Fontaine's  Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos;  se- 
lections from  Valera,  Rueda,  Pardo-Bazan  and  other  modern  authors. 

Winter,  9:30. 

3.    Intermediate  Spanish. — A  continuation  of  Course  2.    Review  of  the 

grammar;    study    of    idiomatic    constructions;    conversation;    reading    of 

works  by  Estebanez,  Alarcon,  Breton  de    los    Herreros,    Perez-Galdos,    etc. 

Spring,  9:30. 
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GERMAN. 

Professor  Truscott,  Mr.  Porterfield  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

i.  Elementary  German. — A  course  for  beginners,  the  object  being  tc 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  to  give  him  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  easiest  German  prose,  and  as  much  practice  as 
possible  in  pronunciation.  Thomas'  "Grammar,"  Part  1;  Super's  "Ele- 
mentary German  Reader,"  Part  1. 

Fall,  first  section,  9:30;   second  section,  10:30   ;19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Reading  of 
easy  prose  and  poetry.  Several  poems  will  be  memorized  and  special  at- 
tention given  to  correct  pronunciation.  Super's  "Elementary  Reader," 
Parts  II,  in,  IV;  Leander's  "Traeumereien."  Hervey's  Exercises  to 
Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Winter,  first  section,  9:30;   second  section,  10:30;   19  W. 

3.  Elementary  German. — A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Reading,  dic- 
tation and  conversation.  Elementary  work  in  composition,  accompanied 
by  a  review  of  the  main  points  of  the  grammar  and  a  special  study  of 
the  irregular  verbs.  "Immensee;"  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche;"  "L'Arrab- 
biata"  (Lentz'  edition) ;  Hervey's  Exercises  to  Thomas'  "Grammar." 

Spring,  first  section,  9:30;   second  section,  10:30;   19  W. 

4.  German  Prose. — Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  prose  by 
modern  authors  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the 
language  and  give  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  Nichol's  "Three  Ger- 
man Tales;"  "Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen"   (Hatfield). 

Fall,  8:30;  19  W. 

5.  Composition. — Practice  in  writing  German  and  translation  of 
English  prose  into  German.  Discussion  of  grammatical  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  translation.  Study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Wessel- 
hoeft's  "Prose  Composition;"  Thomas'  "Grammar.'      Part  II. 

Winter,  8:30;    19  W. 

6.  German  Poetry. — Translation  of  two  long  poems.  Reading  and 
memorizing  a  great  number  of  short  well-known  poems.  Von  Klenze's 
"Deutsche  Gedichte;"  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  (Hatfield);  "Trompeter 
von  Saekkingen."    (Frost).  Spring,  8:30;    19  W. 

GREEK. 

Miss  Johnson. 

i.  White's  First  Greek  Book  (Chapters  I-XL.)— This  course  is  for  be- 
ginners. The  work  covers  pronounciation,  accent,  declensions  and  conju- 
gations, etymology  of  words,  and  simple  translations  from  Greek  into 
E)igIiHh  and  from  English  into  Greek  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
grammar  as  given  in  the  text.  Fall,  8:30;  7  M. 

a.    First  Greek  Book  (Completed). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
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1.  Prerequisite,  Greek  1.  From  the  very  beginning  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  vocabulary.  Daily  exereises  in  sight  reading.  The  first  book  of  the 
Anabasis  is  read  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2. 

Winter,  8:30;  2  M. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III  and  IV.) — Prose  composition. 
A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  required.  Prerequisites,  Greek  1 
and  2.  Goodwin's  "Xenophon's  Anabasis;"  Goodwin's  "Greek  Grammar;" 
Pearson's  "Greek  Prose  Composition."  Spring,  8:30;   7  M. 

4.  Select  Readings. — Selections  from  the  works  of  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus.  Continued  sight  reading.  Review  of  Greek  accidence  and  fur- 
ther study  of  syntax.  Fall,  10:30;   7  11 

5.  Lysias'  Orations. — A  study  of  the  form  of  Greek  orations  and 
Lysias's  style.  Collateral  library  work  assigned  to  each  student.  Sight 
reading.    Prerequisites,  Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

Winter,  10:30;  7  M. 

6.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (Books  I,  II  and  III)  and  Homeric  Verse. 
— All  the  text  is  read  metrically.  Etymology,  Mythology  and  Prosody  re- 
ceive special  attention.  Seymour's  "Iliad."  Collateral  reading:  Jebb's 
"Introduction  to  Homer;"  Gladstone's  "Time  and  Place  of  Homer."  Pre- 
requisites, Greek  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Spring,  8:30;   8  M. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

The  following  historical  courses  are  intended  to  present  a  general  view 
of  the  field  of  history  and  to  furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  college 
courses  in  history.  The  course  in  Civics  gives  the  preparation  required 
of  students  who  desire  admission  to  the  college  courses  in  Political  Science. 

a.  History  of  Greece. — An  outline  study  of  Greek  history  with  spec- 
ial reference  to  the  development  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization. Fall,  8:30;   6  M. 

b.  History  of  Rome. — An  outline  study  of  Roman  history  from  the 
founding  of  Rome  to  476  A.  D.  Winter,  8:30;  6  M. 

c.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. — A  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  Western  Europe  from  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
time.  Spring,  10:30;  6  M. 

e.  History  of  England. — An  outline  of  English  History  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  founding,  unfolding,  and  expansion  of 
the  English  nationality,  and  the  growth  of  English  institutions. 

Winter,  11:30;   6  M. 

f.  Outlines  of  United  States  History. — A  general  course  of  narrative 
and  political  history  required  for  admission  to  all  other  courses  in  United 
States  history.  Spring,  8:30;   6  M. 

g.  Civics.  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. — This  course  presents  an 
outline  of  (1)  the  history  and  government  of  West  Virginia;  (2)  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  methods  of  governing  under 
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it;  and  (3)  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens.  The  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  matter  given  in  an  elementary  text  such  as 
Forman's  "First  Lessons  in  Civics."  The  class  texts  for  1903-04  were: 
Dawes'  "How  We  Are  Governed"  and  Fast  and  Maxwell's  "History  and 
Government   of  West   Virginia."  Spring,   11:30;    6  M. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Hare. 

i.    Etymology.— Chase  and  Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,  pages  9-125. 

Fall,  8:30  and  11:30;  Spring,  8:30;  11  M. 

2.  Syntax. — Chase  and  Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,"  pages  126-180. 

Winter,  8:30  and  11:30  11  M. 

3.  Oratio  Obliqua,  and  Caesar  (Book  I.,  Chs.  1-29. — Chase  and 
Stuart's  "First  Year  in  Latin,"  completed.  Spring,  11:30;  11  M. 

4     Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  I  and  II.)—  Fall,  10:30;  11  M. 

5.  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  III  and  IV.)—      Winter,  10:30;  11  M. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline,  I,  II,  and  III. 

Spring,   10:30;    11   M. 

7.  Cicero's  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  for  Archias, 
and  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  (Book  I.)  Fall,  9:30;  11  M. 

8.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Books  II,  III,  and  IV.)  Winter,  9:30;  11  M. 

9.  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Books  IV,  V,  and  VI.)  Spring,  9:30  11  M. 
Moulton  and  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition  is  used  once  a 

week  during  Courses  7,  8,  and  9. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  "Latin  Grammar,"  Revised  Edition,  is  used  in 
Courses  4-9. 

The  prerequisite  for  any  course  is  each  of  the  preceding  courses. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Miss  Browning  and  Miss  Johnson. 
Algebra. 

1.  Algebra,  to  Highest  Common  Divisor. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra 
to  page  115.  Fall,  10:30  Spring,  8:30. 

2.  Algebra,  to  Involution. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra  to  page  214. 

Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Algebra,  to  Ratio  and  Proportion. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra,  to 
page  325.  Spring,  10:30;  Fall,  11:30. 

4.  Algebra. — Simple  Equations,  Discussion  of  Problems,  Zero  and 
Infinity,  Inequalities,  Involution,  Theory  of  Exponents,  Radicals,  Quadratic 
Equations,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions,  to  Undetermined 
Coefficients.     Well's  University  Algebra,  pages  103-304. 

Fall  and  Spring,  8:30. 
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Geometry. 

5.  Plane  Geometry,  Rectilinear  Figures  and  the  Circle. — Well's  Plane 
Geometry,  Books  I  and  II.  Fall,  9:30. 

6.  Plane  Geometry,  completed. — Well's  Plane  Geometry,  Books  HI 
to  V.  Winter,  9:30. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Hodges  and  Mr.  Whitham. 

1.  Elementary  Physics. — Recitations,  supplemented  by  experiments 
and  laboratory  exercises.  One  exercise  per  week  at  least  will  be  devoted  to 
individual  laboratory  work.  Rowland  and  Ame's  Elements  of  Physics. 
Prerequisite,  Plane  Geometry  1.  Fall,  11:30;   11  S. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

2.  Tlamentary  Physics. — Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  11:30;   11  S. 
Courses  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  Physics. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Brown. 

An  elementary  course  for  which  no  credit  is  given  toward  a  college 
degree.  Fall  and  Spring  10:30;  30  S. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Professor  Chez  and  Mrs.  Chez. 

Later  announcements  will  be  made  of  work  in  physical  training  for 
both  men  and  women. 

Physical  Training  is  required,  by  an  order  of  the  Regents,  of  all  young 
men  in  the  Prparatory  School  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Simpson. 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Fall,  Spring,  9:30. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology. — Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Winter,  9:30. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Johnston. 

1,  2,  and  3.    General  Zoology. — The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  acquaint 
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the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  animal  structure  and  with  the  general 
principles  of  biology. 

Lctures  M.  W.  8:30. 

laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  17  W. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
AT  MONTGOMERY. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

C.  E.   HAWORTH,    Chairman 

THOMAS   C.   MILLER,    Secretary 

D.  C.   GALLAHER,    Treasurer. 

THE  FACULTY. 

JOSIAH  KEELY,  A.B.,  Principal,  History  and  Drawing. 

G.  W.  CONLEY,  A.B.,  Latin  and  Physics. 

MABELLE  SCOTT,  B.S.,  English. 

EVA  LAURA  CRAGO,  A.B.,  Geography  and  Algebra. 

HENRY  J.  HERVEY,  A.B.,  Greek  and  Mathematics  . 

MARION  F.  CABELL,  Instructor  in  French  and  Music. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Preparatory  School  of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Montgom- 
ery, in  Fayette  county,  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  February  15,  1895.  The  Montgomery  heirs  donated 
two  acres  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and,  on  January 
4th,  1897,  the  school  was  opened  to  students. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  regents  chosen  from  among 
the  regents  of  the  University  exercise  control,  though  the  full  board  may 
decide  upon  matters  of  importance. 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  president,  and  the  course 
of  study  at  Montgomery  is  subject  to  his  approval,  being  confined  strictly 
to  the  regular  preparatory  work  and  to  such  work  in  the  common  branch- 
es as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 

The  dormitory  feature  is  perhaps  its  strongest  claim  in  the  patronage 
of  the  more  immature  students  of  the  state. 

Board  at  the  dormitory  is  ten  dollars  per  calendar  month.  Rooms  are 
furnished  by  the  state. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDY. 

The  work,  to  complete  the  prescribed  preparatory  course,  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  an  additional  year  for  those  who  are  not  well 
up  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  are  not  able  to  advance  so  rapidly. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Fall. 
Greek  History, 
English, 

Physical  Geography, 
Latin, 


Winter. 
Roman  History, 
English, 
Physiology, 
Latin, 


Spring. 

General  History. 

English. 
Algebra. 
Latin. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Algebra, 

English, 

Greek  or  German, 

Lat^i,  French  or  Draw'g, 


Algebra,  Algebra, 

English,  English, 

Greek  or  German,  Greek  or  German, 

Latin,  Fr'ch  or  Draw'g  Latin,  French  or  Draw'g. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Plane  Geometry, 

Latin  or  French, 

English, 

Physics,  Gr*k  or  Germ. 


Plane  Geometry, 

Latin  or  French, 

English, 

Physics,  G'k  or  Germ. 


Solid  Geometry. 
Latin  or  Frnch. 
English  or  Botany, 
Chem.,  Gr'k  or  German. 


To  such  as  may  require  it,  work  will  be  given  in  beginning  Algebra, 
Arithmetic,  Civil  Government,  United  States  History,  Single  Entry  Book- 
keeping, and  Physiology. 

EQUIPMENT. 


The  building  consists  of  a  main  structure  with  a  wing  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sides,  situatd  on  an  eminence  southwest  of  and  over- 
looking the  thriving  town  of  Montgomery,  Fayette  county,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1900.  The  main  bulding  and  the  first  floor  of  the  new  west- 
ern wing  are  used  for  school  purposes.  All  are  connected  by  broad  corri- 
ders.  The  furniture  is  modern  and  convenient.  A  large  chapel  well  fur- 
nished, and  four  smaller  rooms  for  music  or  recitation  occupy  the  second 
floor  of  the  main  building.  The  buildings  are  tasteful  and  useful  in  design 
and  in  arrangement,  and  altogether  form  a  handsome  and  imposing  struc- 
ture. With  all  the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  electric  lights,  water  sup- 
ply telephone,  electric  bells  rung  by  a  clock,  etc.,  the  entire  equipment  is 
such  as  befits  an  institution  of  this  character  and  design. 
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EXPENSES. 
Fees. 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Montgomery  is  free  to  all  students  of 
West  Virginia,  the  only  fee  being  an  incidental  fee  of  $1.50  per  term, 
which  will  go  toward  meeting  those  liabilities  of  the  school  for  which 
no  appropriation  has  been  made.  This  fee  is  due  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  in  the  year  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  two  weeks  after 
entrance. 

Time  of  entrance  does  not  affect  the  obligation  of  this  fee  each  term 
for  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

0 

Board. 

Boarding  at  the  dormitory  costs  $10  per  calendar  month  payable  in 
advance. 

Washing. 

Reliable  and  efficient  parties  are  always  on  hand  to  take  out  and 
return  washing  at  about  $1.00  per  month.  A  laundry  agent  calls  once  a 
week  for  the  finer  work. 

Heating  and  Light. 

The  dormitory  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  students  are  furnished 
with  lights  free  of  charge. 

Total   Expense   for   the   Year. 

Boarding $90.00 

Washing    10.00 

Laundry 5.00 

Incidental   fees    4.50 

Books  and  Stationery   6.50 

$116.00 
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THE    PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT    KEYSER. 


THE  FACULTY. 


LLOYD  LOWNDES  FRIEND,  A.B.,  Principal. 

(West   Virginia   University) 

English    and    Latin. 

♦JOSEPH  ELLIS  HODGSON,  A.B.,  Vice  Principal. 

(Washington  and  Lee  University  ) 

Mathematics. 

MRS.  IDA  FLORENCE   MENEFEE. 

(Wheeling  Female  College  ) 

History   English,   and   Physical   Geography. 

xJOHN   LLOYD   BEST. 

(Commercial   Department,   Campbell   University  ) 

Commercial   Branches. 

JAMES    CLARK    SANDERS,    A.B. 

(West    Virginia   University  ) 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

JAMES    WILLIAM    HORN,    A.B. 

(West  Virginia   University  ) 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

WILLIAM  MICHAEL  BAUMGARDNER,  A.B. 

(West  Virginia   University  ) 

French   and   German. 

ELSIE   REES   HOFFMAN. 

(Student  New  England   Conservatory   of   Music  ) 

Piano. 

PURPOSE. 

The  Keyser  Preparatory  School  has  been  established  primarily  for 
fitting  young  men  and  women  for  entrance  to  the  courses  of  the  West 
Virginia  University.  However,  careful  attention  is  given  to  directing  the 
work  of  such  students  as  may  find  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  col- 
lege course  after  leaving  school. 

*Takin^  Graduate  work  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
xDied,  Feb.  16th.  1901. 
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PLANT. 

Grounds. — No  more  beautiful  school  site  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  West  Virginia  than  that  upon  which  the  Keyser  Preparatory  School 
stands.  It  is  an  historic  one,  being  "Old  Fort  Hill,"  upon  which  stood 
a  Union  fortification  in  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  New  Creek  valley  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  Back  Bone  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  across 
the  Potomac  in  Maryland.  Here  Col.  Thomas  B.  Davis  of  Keyser,  gener- 
ously donated  seventeen  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  to  be  beautified  as  a  campus. 

Buildings. — A  school  building  has  been  erected  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  site  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  commodious  brick  and  stone 
structure,  built  in  the  most  modern  style  of  school  architecture. 

The  basement  of  this  building  contains  a  gymnasium,  and  eight 
rooms  which  will  be  used  for  laboratories  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  principal,  the  chapel,  the  library,  the 
ladies'  parlor,  and  five  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  two 
literary  society  halls,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  the  large  assembly  hall. 

A  separate  steam  heating  plant  %tands  some  distance  away  from 
the  main  building. 

ADMISSION. 

Ordinarily,  a  student,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Keyser  Preparatory 
School,  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  However,  a  student  under 
this  age  who  shows  special  proficiency  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in 
the  common  schools,  especially  in  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  is 
presupposed. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.  M 

The  prescribed  preparatory  course,  as  outlined,  covers  a  period  of 
four  years.  However,  many  students  are  able  to  receive  credit  for  work 
done  satisfactorily  elsewhere,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  or  the 
third  year's  work.  The  course  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  University. 

FEES. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  students  having  their  residence  in  West 
Virginia. 

Students  coming  from  other  states  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  $5.00   per  term. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $1.25  per  term  is  charged  to  all  students. 

All  fees  collected  go  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  school  for 
which  no  appropriation  is  made. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  FACULTY. 


DENIES  MARTIN  WILLIS,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  School, 
and  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand. 

ELIZABETH  LEE  WHITES  CARVER,  Instructor  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

Other  Instructors  Giving  Courses  in  This  School. 

P.  B.  REYNOLDS,  PhJ).,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
THOMAS  CLARK  ATKESON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

and  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
WILLIAM  P.  WILLEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
CHARLES   HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
JAMES  MORTON  CALLAHAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science. 
D.  D.  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Engish. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1895,  the  object  being  to  prepare  yoVmg 
men  and  women  for  practical  business  life,  and  to  give  to  students  in 
other  departments  of  the  University  an  opportunity  to  study  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school.  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
College  of  Law,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  University  may  take 
any  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  Commercial  School  wthout  additional 
fees. 

The  instruction  in  the  Commercial  course  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  the  curriculum  being  articulated  with  the  other  courses. 

Students  are  permitted  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  can 
take  special  courses  in  Bookkkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  thus 
preparing  themselves  to  act  as  secretaries,  amanuenses,  assistants  in 
business   offices,   court   reporters,   etc.     The   special   advantages   include   a 
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thorough   course   in   English   and  an  acquaintance  with   the  routine   work 
and  technicalities  of  business. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  to   students   who  complete   the  courses 
and  pass  the  required  examinations  and  tests. 


FEES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  West  Virginia  students.  To  students  from  other 
States,  the  tuition  in  the  Commercial  School  is  $5.00  per  quarter — twelve 
weeks. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  upon  entering  the  University 
by  all  students.  Unless  a  student  remains  out  of  the  school  for  more 
than  three  years  the  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once  by  each  student. 

The  contingent  fee  of  $2.50  for  each  quarter,  is  payable  at  the 
beginning   of   the   quarter. 

A  typewriter  fee  of  $1.00,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
is  charged  each  student  for  the  use  of  the  typewriter  during  the  quarter. 

The  total  University  charge  during  the  first  quarter  for  students 
from  West  Virginia  in  the  Commercial  School  amounts  to  $7.50,  and 
each  succeeding  quarter  $2.50.  State  cadets  are  furnished  with  books, 
stationery   and   uniforms   free,   and   are   not   required   to   pay   any   fees. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements   for  admission   are   as   follows: 

i.    History:    2  courses. 

(a)  General  History, — Myers   or  an  equivalent. 

(b)  United  States  History, — Fiske,  or  an  equivalent. 

2.  English :     3    courses. 

(a)  Spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

(b)  English  Grammar  completed,  with  ability  to  write  good  English; 

(c)  Reed  &  Kellog's  Grammar  completed,  or  an  euqivalent. 

3.  Mathematics:     2   courses. 

(a)  Arithmetic  completed, — Greenleaf's,  or  an  equivalent; 

(b)  Algebra, — Milne's    "High    School    Algebra,"    or    an    equivalent. 

4.  Elementary  Science:    2  courses. 

(a)  Physical  Geography; 

(b)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

5     Civil  Government: 1  course. 

Fiske's,  or  an  equivalent. 
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Requirements  for  the  Two  Years  Commercial  Course. 


C 


English, 

Commercial  Geography, 

Economics, 

Freehand  Drawing, 

Bookkeeping, 

Commercial  Law, 

Bank  Accounting, 

History  of  Commerce, 

Geology, 

Political  Science, 


6  courses; 
y2  course; 
3  courses; 

1  course; 

2  courses; 

3  courses; 

1  course; 
V2  course; 

2  courses; 

3  courses; 


22  courses. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION, 


The  studies  that  are  taught  in  this  department  are  the  only  courses 
described  here.  See  the  announcements  of  the  Preparatory  School  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  description  of  the  culture  courses. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Mr.  Willis. 

i.  Business  Practice.  This  is  an  introductory  course  consisting  of 
business  practice  and  extensive  drills  in  the  use  of  vouchers,  files,  and  in 
journalizing,  posting,  etc.  In  this  course  the  student  familiarizes  himself 
with  all  the  elementary  rules  and  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping. 
The  student,  in  doing  this  work,  is  engaged  as  a  bill  clerk,  shipping  clerk, 
warehouseman,  secretary,  and  bookkeeper  for  a  firm  doing  a  merchandis- 
ing business. 

Text-book,  "Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping."  Prerequisites,  Pen- 
manship, Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  12  M. 

2.  Office  Work  and  Accounting.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1,  the  student  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  general  manager 
and  bookkeeper.  There  are  frequent  drills  in  making  inventories  of  the 
property  and  resources  and  liabilities,  financial  statements,  balances  and 
balance  sheets,  etc.  The  student  is  required  to  write  all  articles  of  agree- 
ment, deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  etc.  The  adjustment  of  losses  an<J. 
the  settlements  with  insurance  companies  after  a  fire  is  a  special  feature 
of  this  course.  Changing  the  firm  and  the  kind  of  business,  etc.,  and 
changing  from  double  to  single  entry  bookkeeping.  Text-book,  Office 
Routine  and  Bookkeeping." 

Fall,   Winter,    and    Spring,    8:30;    12    M. 

3.  Special  Accounting.  A  theoretical  course  in  keeping  the  accounts 
in  special  lines  of  business,  as  lumber  shipments  and  consignments, 
jobbing,  installments,  and  Department  store  accounts,  Corporation  voucher 
accounting,  etc.  This  is  an  advanced  course  which  is  not  required  in  tne 
regular  Commercial   Course.     Text-book,   "Advanced  Bookkeeping,"   Wiil- 
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iams  and  Rogers  and  Marshall's  "Corporation  Accounting."  Prerequisites, 
Bookkeeping  1  and  2. 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30;  12  M. 
Banking  and  Bank  Accounting.  A  complete  course  in  bank  account- 
ing and  practice,  consisting  of  working  in  the  bank  as  teller,  bookkeeper, 
etc.;  and  the  theoretical  work  is  outlined  in  the  text.  This  is  the  system 
that  is  universally  used  in  the  banks  of  this  country  and  approved  by 
the  National  Bankers'  Association.  Prerequisites,  Bookkeeping  1  and  2. 
"Modern  Illustrative  Banking"-  and  "Money  Banking  and  Finance"— Balles. 

Fall,   Winter,    and    Spring,   8:30;    12   M. 

SHORTHAND. 

Mr.  Willis  and  Miss  Whitescarver. 

i.  Theory.  This  course  includes  the  basis  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  Special  attention  is  given  to  accuracy  in  the  execution 
of  the  consonants.  Thorough  drills  are  given  in  the  use  of  vowels  and 
vowel  positions.  Introduction  of  word  signs  and  special  phrasing  from 
day  to  day,  and  cumulative  principles,  modifications  of  consomants  and 
affixes,  as  outlined  in  Dement's  "Pitmanic  Shorthand,"  Prerequisite, 
English  3. 

Fall,  9:30;   Winter,  10:30;   Spring,  11:30;   30  M. 

a.  Cumulative  Phrasing.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
1.  Cumulative  principles  and  affixes  are  introduced  in  their  natural  order. 
Following  this,  cumulative  phrasing,  which  consists  in  the  indication  of 
the  omission  of  words  by  special  use  of  the  principles  given  in  Course  1. 
Special  contractions  and  special  phrasing,  etc.  This  work  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  order  in  Dement's  "Pitmanic  Shorthand." 

Fall,  11:30;  Winter,  9:30;  Spring,  10:30;  30.  M. 

3.  Speed  Practice  and  General  Dictation.  Letter  writing,  speed  prac- 
tice, and  writing  after  general  dictation.  Writing  testimony  and  argu- 
ment will  be  a  special  feature  in  this  course.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  each  student  in  this  course  in  order  to  prevent  speed  practice  from 
destroying  accuracy  of  notes,  etc.  Most  of  the  dictation  and  reading 
exercises  are  to  be  found  in  Dement's  "Dictators,"  Nos.   1  to  7. 

Fall,   10:30;    Winter,    11:30;    Spring,   9:30;    30.  M. 

4.  Court  Reporting. — This  is  a  special  course  in  court  reporting  given 
to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  This  work  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  moots  courts  in  the  College  of  Law.  The  student 
is  appointed  court  stenographer  by  the  justices'  court,  and  reports  the 
case  tried  in  that  court  and  in  the  justices'  court  of  the  same  department. 
Duplicate  reports  are  submitted  for  inspection.  This  gives  the  student 
actual  practice  in  court  reporting,  as  required  by  the  West  Virginia  Law. 
In  addition  to  this  actual  practice  daily  drills  are  given  to  acquire  speed 
in  writing  and  transcribing  testimony,  etc.  Brown's  "Court  Reporting" 
is  used  as  a  text  book.  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:00  to  4:00 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  Willis. 

i.  Penmanship. — This  is  a  course  of  plain  business  writing.  Students 
are  required  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  flourishes  and  to  reduce  their 
writing  to  a  rapid,  plain  and  abbreviated  style  of  penmanship.  They  are 
permitted  to  use  either  the  vertical  or  slant  writing.  The  modern  and 
improved  methods  of  instruction  are  used,  with  "Plain  Writing"  by  Zaner, 
as  a  guide.  Fall  and  Winter;   12  M. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Miss  Whitescarver. 

i.  Typewriting. — The  "Smith  Premier"  machine  is  used  for  instruc- 
tion and  practice.  The  instruction  includes  thorough  drills  on  the  various 
exercises  outlined  in  the  text.  This  furnishes  the  student  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  which  is  essential  in  its  adjust- 
ment.   Text-book,  Barnes'  "Touch  Typewriting." 

Fall,   Winter,   Spring,   8:30   A.   M.   till   4   P.   M. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Professor  Willey. 

i.  Contracts. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  group,  set  in  order  and 
illustrate  the  entire  elementary  doctrine  of  the  law  of  contracts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  obvious  their  application  in  practice.  This  course 
is  given  by  lectures,  with  assigned  readings  from  a  prescribed  text-book, 
and  law  reports.  Professor  Willey.     Fall,  9:30;   14  U. 

2.  Negotiable  Paper.— This  course  deals  with  the  law  of  negotiable 
paper,  beginning  with  the  origin  of  negotiability,  and  showing  the  mode 
and  practice  of  Law  Merchant,  and  the  effect  the  various  statutes  have 
had  upon  them.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures,  being  the  same 
lectures  taken  by  students  of  the  LL.B.  course,  and  by  assigned  cases  to  be 
read  as  authority.  Professor  Willey.  Half  course.  Winter,  9:30;  14  U. 

3.  Bailments  and  Suretyship. — The  work  in  the  course  embraces  the 
law  of  bailments,  which  today  is  the  great  factor  in  commerce,  and  the  law 
of  guaranty  and  suretyship  and  the  law  of  insurance.  Instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  quizzes  and  assigned  readings. 

Professor  Willey.  Half  course.    Winter,  9:30;  14  U. 

4.  Sales  and  Partnership. — Half  course  each.  Sales,  first  six  weeks, 
and  Partnership  the  last  six  weks. 

Professor  Willey,  Spring,  9:30;  14  U. 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
Professor  Atkeson. 

i.  Commercial  Geography. — A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  special  reference  to  the  production,  manufacture,  transportaton,  and 
exchange  of  articles  of  trade.  A  general  outline  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  soil,  climate,  agricultural  products,  forests,  manufactories,  quarries, 
mines,  centers  of  industry,  foreign  relatons,  ways  of  communication,  social 
relations  and  conditions,  imports,  exports,  and  markets.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  study  of  the  United  States,  area,  climate,  postion,  popula- 
tion, natural  resources,  raw  products,  manufactures,  waterways,  railways, 
seaports,  exports,  imports,  reasons  for  rapid  growth  of  Western  cities,  in- 
dustrial possibilities.     Text -book,  Adams'  "Commercial  Geography. " 

Half  course.     Fall,  10:30;   Winter,   11:30;   A. 

2.  History  of  Commerce. — History  of  commerce:  methods  of  exchange 
in  ancient  times;  shipping  of  the  ancients;  fairs  and  markets;  results  of 
maritime  discoveries;  changing  the  commercial  routes;  international  treat- 
ies affecting  commerce;  scientific  and  industrial  discoveries  affecting  com- 
merce; trade  restrictions;  consuls  and  modern  commerce;  boards  of  trade; 
stock  and  produce  exchanges;  modern  modes  of  preparing  and  shipping  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise;  circulation  of  commodities  between  cities  and  coun- 
tries; trade  statistics;  dependence  of  manufactures  upon  producers  of  raw 
material;  nomenclature  of  commerce.  Text -book,  Adams'  ''History  of 
Commerce."  Fall,  10:30;   Winter,  11:30;   A. 
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STUDENTS. 


NOTE. — The  names  of  all  students  in  the  University  are  printed  in 
alphabetical  order  in  four  lists.  The  first  list  comprises  all  students  in 
the  colleges  and  schools  which  give  diplomas,  namely:  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  second  list  includes  all 
students  in  the  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Schools  at  Morgantown.  The 
third  and  fourth  lists  give  the  names  of  the  students  in  the  Preparatory 
Schools  at  Montgomery  and  Keyser,  respectively.  Following  each  stu- 
dent's name  there  are  given  in  separate  columns  his  class  and  the  course 
of  study  which  he  is  pursuing  or  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
The  word  Freshman,  Sophomore,  etc.,  following  the  student's  name  indi- 
cates his  rank  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1904.  Students  whose  names 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  ranked  as  Freshmen,  but  are  condi- 
tioned in  one  or  more  preparatory  subjects. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  GIVING  DIPLOMAS. 

*Abersold,  Samuel  Clement,    .Xew    Martinsville,  Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

*Ahrens,  Henry,    Wheeling,     Freshman    A.   B. 

Albig,  William  Espey, Ruffsdale,    Pa.,    . .  Senior,    A.  B. 

Albitz,    Ella    Molly,    Jeannette,    Pa.,     Special 

Alderson,  Fleming  Newman,   .  .  Summersville,     ...Junior,     ..Diploma    Law 

Alexander,   Clyde    Morgantown,     ....  Senior,    LL.    B. 

Allison,  Arthur  Garfield   Oiester,    Senior,    . .  .Diploma   Law 

Ambler,    Charles    Henry,     ....  St.  Marys, Senior,    A.  B. 

Amos,  Clyde  Ferguson,   Wheeling,     Junior, LL.  B. 

Anderson,  Anna  Belle,    Walkersville,     Music 

Anderson,  Ervin  Leech, Morgantown,     ....  Junior,    A.  B. 

Andrew  Eva  Mae, Mt.    Pleasant,    Pa Music 

Armstrong,  Maud  Ethel,    WestAlexander,Pa., Music 

Armstrong,   William   Lee,    ....Morgantown,     ....Senior,    A.  B. 

Arnett,  Grace    Amelia, Morgantown,     Music 
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Arnold,  Hazel  Nellie,  Elk    Garden,     Music 

*  Arnold,    Arthur,    Piedmont,   Freshman,   LL.  B. 

Arnold,  Gohen  Clarke,    Buckhannon,     Freshman,   A.  B. 

Atkeson,  Mary  Meek,   Morgantown,    Music 

Atkeson,  Karl  Clark,    Morgantown,     Senior,    B.   S.  Agr. 

B.  Agr.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903, 

Avis,    Charles,    Dingess,    Bar  Law 

Babb,  Haven  Chester,   Falls,    Special    C.   E. 

Bailey,  Sebie,   Buckhannon,     Special 

Ball,    Dell,     Clarksburg,     Special 

Ballard,    Walter    Philip Morgantown,     Senior,    B.    S.   M.   E. 

Ballard,    Elbert    Lee,    Ballard,    Bar  Law 

Bannister,  Fred  Raymond,    . . .  Morgantown,     Music 

Barnhart,  Eugene  Hildt, Shepherdstown,    . .  Sophomore,   B.    S.    C.    E. 

Barnes,    Blanche,    Fairmont,     Music 

Barnes,  Walter,   Middlebourne,     . . ,  Junior,    A.    B. 

Barnes,   Ina   Grace,    Middlebourne,     ... Special 

Baumgardner,Alberta  Caroline, .  Morgantown,     .  . .    Junior,     A.    B. 

Bayles,  Stella,   Morgantown,     Music 

Bayliss,  William  Garnett,   . . .  .Dunloop,     Freshman,.  .   B.  S.  M.  E. 

Berr,  Blanche,    Ten   Mile, Special 

Behrens,    Edward,    Sherrard,    Special    Agr. 

Beneke,  George   Claus,    Wheeling,     Sophomore,    .A.    B. 

Bennett,  Sara  Ann,   Morgantown,    Music 

Bennett,  Lawrence  Eward,    . . .  Ireland,     Senior,     A.    B. 

*Bennett,   Clyde  Mortimer, . . .    Morgantown,     ....  Freshman,    .  .  B.  S.  C.  E. 

Berman,  Oscar,    Parkersburg,     ....  Freshman,   A.  B. 

*Berry,  John  Charles,   Wheeling,     Freshman,   A.  B. 

*Bingamon,  Howard  Milton,  . .  Lykens,    Pa.,    Junior, . .     Diploma    Law 

Bitner,  Jessie  Blanche,   Kearneysville, Special 

*Black,  Robert  Emsow,    Confluence,    Pa.,    Diploma    Law 

Bligh,  Julia  Morum,    Warsaw,   N.   Y.,    Special 

Boggess,   Clinton   Tippy,    Shinnston,     Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Boggs,  Emma,    Bois, Special 

Boggs,  Bertha,  Bois,   Special 

Bonnifielu,  Anna  Dorcas,   Parsons,     Music 

Bou',well,  Louis  Eugene, Cherry   Creek,N.Y.,  Sophomore,  A.    B. 

4  Bowles,  William  Creatn, Milton,    Special,    M.  D. 

Bowman,  Mrs.  Frank  L.,   ....  Morgantown,     Choral    Society 

Boyd,   Mrs.    Esther   Gertrude,    Auburn,    Ala.,    Music 

Boyers,  Charles   Forrest,    Morgantown,     ....  Junior, B.   S.   M.   E. 

Boyers,  Mary  Lillian,   Morgantown,    Fine    Arts 

Boyles,  Frank  Morris, Piedmont,    Freshman,   A.  B. 

Brand,  Willa  Norvilla,   Morgantown,    Graduate 

Brand,  Franklin  Marlon, Morgantown,     ....  Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Brannon,  Henry,   Weston,    Bar    Law 

Brock,  Martha,    Morgantown,    Choral    Society 
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Brock,  Eleanor,    Morgantown,     Music 

*  Brown,  Ray  Clifford,  New  Cumberland,     Freshman,   .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Brown,    Martin,    Sherrard,   Bar    Law 

*Brown,  William   Thomas,  Jr.,Grafton,    Freshman,    .  .B.  S.  C.  E. 

Brown,  J.  Layton,   Morgantown,    Special,    M.    E. 

Brown,  Lucie  Sara,   New  Cumberland,    Junior,    A.    B. 

Brown,  Lucile,   Morgantown,     Fine  Arts 

Browning,  Bertha  CI  eland,    . .  Wellsburg,     Music 

Buchanan,  Joseph  Kerr,   Morgantown,     ....  Junior,     A.    B. 

Buchanan,  Margaret,   Morgantown,     Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Buiiock,  Edgar,   Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Senior, B.  S.  M.  E. 

Burchinal,  Anna  Mary,  Cheat  Haven,  Pa., Music 

Burk,  Anna  May,   Dunkard,  Pa., Fine  Arts 

Burner,  Allen  Eugene,  Cass,    Special,    M.  D. 

Burns,  Mary  Hogues,   Morgantown,    Music 

Burns,  Evalyn  Sage,   Morgantown,    Freshman,   A.  B. 

Burns,  La  Vega  Washington,   ..Meadow    Bluff,    ..Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Burnside,  Samuel  Edgar  Wade,  Good   Hope,    Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Burt,  Hugh  Valentine, Mannington, Special 

Burton,   Louis   Rice,    New  Haven,  Conn.,  Graduate    Law 

LL.  B.,  Yale  Jniveraty,  1903. 

Bush,  Coleman  Hall,   Parkersburg,    Graduate    Law 

Butler,    May    Morton,    Morgantown,     ....Graduate,    A.   M. 

B.  S .,  University  of  Michigan,  1897. 

Byrer,  Hugh  Samuel,    Philippi,     Sophomore,    A.    B. 

Calvert,  Jasper  Newton,  Morgantown,     Special,    M.    E. 

Campbell,  Gertrude  M., Morgantown,    Music 

Campbell,  George  Howard,   . . .  Kasson,    First  Year,  M.  D. 

Campbell,  John  Edgar,  Moundsville, Sophomore,  LL.  B. 

Campbell,  Lewis  Reed,   Point  Pleasant,   Bar  Law 

Carder,  Edgar  Amon,   Big    Isaac, Special,    Agr. 

Carle,   Ethel,    Eatons, Junior,   A.  B. 

Carman,   Emma  Pruden,    Urbana,    111., Special 

Carney  Samuel  Clyde,    Littleton, Junior,   LL.  B. 

Carpenter,  Una  Virginia,   Fairmont, Music 

Carroll,  Hardin  Duval,   Morgantown, First  Yar,    B.  Agr. 

Carter,Edward  Emerson  Perry,.  .Middlebourne, Junior,    LL.  B. 

Carter,  David  Jasper,    Marshville, Bar  Law 

Casey,  William  Burns, Morgantown, Bar  Law 

Casto,  Charles   Everett,    Belleville, Junior,    A.  B. 

Chafin,  John  Edwin,    Logan, Bar  Law 

Charter,  Lena  Mabel,    Ravenswood, Special 

Chrisman,  Virginia,    Morgantown, Music 

Christie,  Mary,    Fairmont, Music 

Church,   Clifford  Volney,    Washington,D.C, Bar  Law 

Clayton,   Elizabeth,    Kingwood, Music 

Cobun,  Linnie  Belle,   Morgantown, Special 
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Coen,   Horace  Greeley,    Fairmont, Junior,    ...Diploma  Law 

Coffield,  George  Webster,   Peabody, Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Coffman,  Charles  Gordon, Clarksburg, Senior,    LL.  B. 

*Coffroth,  William  Breece,  ....  Keyser, Freshman,    .  .B.   S.  C.  K 

Colbert,  Ada  Rebecca,   Martinsburg, Senior,    A.  B. 

Cole,    Robert   Lee,    Morgantown, Sophomore,    A.  B. 

*Colcord,   Francis   Carlton,    ...  St.  Albans, Freshman, .  .    B.  S.  C.  E. 

Copen,  Clarence  Elmer,   St.  Albans, Freshman,..    B.  S.  C.  E. 

Collett,  Albert  Jackson,   Beverly, Junior,    A.  B. 

Collins,  One   Fern,    Blacksville, Music 

Combs,    Solomon,    Jr.,    Wellsburg, Special,    M.    E. 

Comiey,   Ella  Bertha,    Morgantown, Music 

'  Conn,  Clyde  W7illiam,    Smithfield,  Pa.,.  . .  Special,    M.  D. 

*Connor,   Geo.   Okes,    Morgantown, Freshman,     B.  S. 

v  Google,   William   Lee,    Rivesville, First   Year,    M.  D. 

Cooke,  Elizabeth  Josephine,    .  Morgantown, Music 

Cooke,  Jean  Valgean,    Morgantown, Graduate 

A.  B..  West  Virginia  University.  1903. 

Cooper,  Mary  Hannah,   Parkersburg, Special 

Cooper,  Homer  Eber,   Auburn, Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Copen,   Clarence  Elme  ,r Elizabeth, Bar    Law 

^  Corbin,  Emmet  Addis,    Ellenboro, First   Year,    M.  D. 

v  Corbin,    John    Eldon,    Good  Hope, First   Year,    M.  D. 

Core,    John    Lee,    Morgantown, Special 

Core,    Myrtle    Otelia,    Core, Music 

Cotton,  Reardon  Stewart, Pittsburg,  Pa., ....  Junior,     A.  B. 

Courtney,    Crystal,     Morgantown, Music 

Courtney,   Lizzie,    Morgantown, Music 

Courtney,  John  David,   Morgantown, Fine  Arts 

Courtwright,  Harlan  Ross,    . . .  Moundsville, Special 

Cowan,  Elsie  Morgan,   Morgantown, Music 

Cowden,  Helen  McClure,  Wheeling, Special 

*Cowgill,  Ira  Voorhees, Coldstream, Junior,     .  .Diploma    Law 

Cox,  Boaz  Baxter,    Morgantown,    ....  Senior   A.  B. 

Cox,   Florence,    Morgantown, Choral  Society 

*Crago,  Ray  Cornelius,   Morgantown, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Craig,  Georgia  Phillips,    Shippensburg,    Pa.  Senior,    A.  B. 

Crane,  Stanhope  Ortlway,    ....  Morgantown, Music 

Crow,   Charles   Sumner,    Point  Marion,Pa.,. Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Crummett,  Mahala  Lane,   Harrisville, Special 

f'rumrine.    Martha,     Morgantown, Music 

Crumrine,  Rhoda,    Morgantown, Music 

Cullinan,  Michael  Joseph,    ....  Dean, Bar    Law 

Cummins,  John  William,  Jr.,    Wheeling, Sophomore,     LL.  B. 

Cuppett,  David  Earl,  Glade  Farms, Senior,     .  .Diploma    Law 

Currey,    Elizabeth    Catherine,    Petroleum,    Special 

Currey,  Addie  May,  Petroleum,    Special 
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Outright,    Frank,     Sago, Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Cutts,    Hattie,     Zvlontgomery, Senior,    A.    B. 

Daley,   Martha,    Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Dalinsky,  Moses  Jacob, Morgantown, Senior,     .  .Diploma    Law 

Dangerfield,  William  Shannon,  Princeton, Senior,    LL.    B. 

Daugherty,  Xorval  Rogers,    .  .  .  Doncra,    Pa., Senior,    A.    B. 

Davis,    Marguerite,    Morgantown, Music 

Davis,  Dora  Bell,    Ben  wood, Music 

Davis,  Bruce,    Maidsviiie, Junior,     A.    B. 

Davis,   Addis   Lewis,    Salem, Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Davis,  Malita  Hasseltine,  Jane  Lew, Special 

"Dayton,  Arthur  Spencer,    ....  Philippi, Freshman,    A.    B. 

DeBroeg,   Alexander,    Point  Marion.  Pa., Music 

Demain,   Ralph   Fairehild,    ....  Morgantown, Music 

Denham,    Effie,    Euckhannon, Special 

Dennie,  Paul  Pliny,    Rivesville, Freshman,.  .   B.  S.  M.  E. 

Dent,  Herbert  Warder,   Grafton, Senior,    A.    B. 

*Dille,  Maud  Evans,  Morgantown, Freshman,    A.    B. 

Doherty,    Elizabeth    Theresa,.  .  Cheater,   Pa., Special 

Dornan,   William    Gibson,    JN  ew    Cumberland,  Junior,     A.    B. 

Dorsey,  Sylvia  Pearl,    Moundsville,   Special 

Dorsey,   Elmer   William,    ....    Moundsville,   Special,    Agr. 

Dotson,    Jacob    Alban,    Hominy  Falls, Bar    Law 

Douglass,  Septer  Warren,    .  . .  .MeKeesport,  Pa.,.  .  Junior,    LL.    B. 

Douthat,   Dana   Glenn,    Morgantown, Special 

Downs,  William  Smith,    Martinsburg, Sophomore,   B.    S.    C.    E. 

Downey,  John  Otho,    Martinsburg, Special 

Dulany,   Maud   Ethel,    Mapletown,    Pa., Music 

Dunbar,   Jesse   Tuckwiller,    .  . .  Lewisburg, Junior LL.    B. 

Duncan,    John,     Morgantown, Special,   M.  E. 

Dudley,  Edward  Luther, Grafton, Sophomore,   B.    S.   M.   E. 

Duke,    Walter    McGarry,    Bakerton. Senior,    A.    B, 

*Dunham,  Robert  Wirt,    Belington, First  Year,   M.  D. 

Dunn,  James  Henry,   Smock,  Pa., Special,    C.    E. 

Duval,  Nelson  Hammond,    .  .  .  .  Welisburg, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Dyer,  Charles  Theodore,   Handley, Junior,    LL.    B. 

Ebers,  Mrs.  C.  H.,    Ravenswood, Fine  Arts 

Ebers,  Charles  Henry,   Ravenswood, Graduate,    A.  M. 

A.  B..  West  Virginia  University. 

Echard,  Wade  Hampton, Braddock,  Pa., Bar    Law 

Edwards,  Mary  Dorothy,   Martinsburg, Freshman,    A.    B. 

Elliott,  Anna  Xaomi,    Sistersville, Special 

Elliott,   Lucile   Ware,    Terra    Alta, Music 

Ellison,  Charles  Alexander,   .  .  .  Greenville, Sophomore,   B.    S.   M.   E. 

Ellison.  Addison  Dunlap,    Greenville, Senior,   B.  S.,  Agr. 

B.  Agr.,  "West  Virginia  Untversity.  1903. 

Emerson,   Charles  Vestus,    ....  Wirsing,  Pa., Music 
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Emsheimer,    Herbert,    Wheeling, Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Evans,   Lide   Allen,    Morgantown, Music 

Fvaul,   Joel   Wilbut,    .  Palmyra,  N.  J., . .    Sophomore,   B.    S.    C.   E. 

Ewart,   John   A.,    Beckley, Special,  Agr. 

Fairfax,  Ralph  Bernard,    Reedsville, Freshman,    .  .  B.   S.,  Agr. 

*Falls,  Joseph  Kelty,    Morgantown, Sophomore,   B.    S.    C.    E. 

File,  William  Henry,  Beckley, Bar    Law 

Finch,  Agnes   Blanche,    Fetterman, Special 

Finnicum,   Ethel   Bernice,    Hopedale,  O., Music 

Finnicum,  Irina  Jane,   Hopedale,  O., Special 

Fisher,   Mary   Ruth,    Morgantown, Music 

Fisher,   Gladdine  Ada,    Morgantown, Music 

Fitch,  Jessie   Johnson,    Morgantown, Music 

Fleming,    Ralph,     Fairmont, Special 

Flenniken,    Fred    Colburn    ....Morgantown, Junior,    LL.    B. 

Fletcher,StevensonWhitcomb,.  .Morgantown, Music 

*Flowers,  Frank  Earnest,    Glover  Gap, First    Year,    ....    M.   D. 

*Forbes,  Melvin  Llewellyn,  Jr.,  Lisbon,  Ohio, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Ford,  Genie  Worth,   ndependence, Senior,     . .  Diploma    Law 

Ford,Sarah  Margaret  Llewellyn,.  Morgantown, , Music 

Foreman,  Alexander  Hardie,    .  Grafton, Sophomore,  B.   S.   M.  E. 

Forquer,  James  Clark  McGrew, Morgantown, Junior,....    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Foster,   Emily   H.,    Morgantown,. Choral    Society 

Foster,  Mabel  Constance, Chicago,   111., Music 

*Foulk,  Thomas  Bond,   Piedmont, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Fowler,   Owen   Stephen,    Washington,   Pa., Special 

Fox,  Earl  Fillmore,   Tate, Bar  Law 

Frantz,  Winter  Reginald, Cumberland,  Md., .  Freshman,    A.   B. 

Frazer,  Leila  Jessie, Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Friedman,    Harry,    Grafton, Sophomore,    ....    LL.   B. 

Friend,    Wenona,    Morgantown, Fine  Arts 

Fulmer,  Mayme,    Morgantown, Music 

Furman,  Ceeile  Mayme,   Cassville, Music 

Galley,   Araminta,    Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., Special 

Gallup,   William   Henry,    Morgantown, Special 

Garee,   Loyd,    Sutton, Freshman,   A.  B. 

Gaston,   Opae,    Morgantown, Music 

*Gatherum,  Robert,    Gatewood, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Gayzakian,  Elisha,   Morgantown, Special,    M.    E. 

Gibbons,    Teresa,    New  Martinsville, Special 

Gibson,  Hallie  Halcyon,   Gibson's  Mill, Music 

( I'ibson,  Bertie  Jane,    Gibson's  Mill, Music 

( iiVson,   Clay   Ashbel,    ..lorgantown, Special,    M.    E. 

Gibson,  James  Davis,   Huntington, Junior,   A.  B. 

Gist,  Joseph  Applegate,   Wellsburg, Freshman,    LL.  B. 

Gist,  William  Colver, Wellsburg, Special 

Glover,  Martha,  Terra  Alta, Music 
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Goff,  Minnie  Lee, Glenville, Senior,     A.    B. 

Gordon,  Frances  Thomas,    ....  Morgan! own, Music 

Gould,    Almina    Louisa,    Wheeling, Special 

Graham,   Guv   Edgar,    Parkersburg, Special 

Graham,  Martha   Elizabeth,    .  .  Morgantown, Music 

Graham,  Florence  Edna,   Morgantown, Music 

Green,  Peter  Charles, Morgantown, Special,    ML    D. 

*Green,    Ethel    Averill,     Morgantown, Freshman,    A.    B. 

Greer,  Elah  Hortense,   Ripley, Special 

Gregg,   Lucile,    Morgantown, Music 

Griffin,   Eva   Lena,    Kingsville,  Ky., Special 

Gronninger,  James  D.,  Charleston,    Senior,.  .     Diploma    Law 

Grumbein,  John,    Morgantown, Special,    M.    E. 

Guy,   Xannie   Gooch,    Marion,  X.  C, Special 

Hackney,    Blanche,     Morgantown, Music 

Hagan,    Clarence   Solomon,    .  . .  Cameron, Special 

Hagerty,    John    Wesley, Point  Marion,  Pa., Music 

Haler,    Josephine,     McKeesport,  Pa., Special 

"Hall,  Emily  Elizabeth,    Keyser, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Hall,    Arthur,     Grafton, Freshman,    B.    S.    M.    E. 

Hall,    Archie    Carl, Buckhannon, First    Year,    ....    M.    D. 

Hall,   Claude   Monroe,    Freemansbivrg, Bar  Law 

Hall,  Oscar  Lee,    i  ate, Bar  Law 

Hammer,  Samuel  Francis,   ....  Morgantown, Special,   C.  E. 

Harrison,  Theta,    Harrisville, Special 

*Hart,    Harry  William, Morgantown, Freshman,    B.    S. 

Hartigan,    Elizabeth    Willey,    .  Morgantown, Music 

Hatfield,    Ira    Franklin,    Inez, Bar  Law 

Hawkins,    George    Washington,Buckhannon, Sophomore,     ....     A.    B. 

Hayes,    Lizzie    Gertrude,    Morgantown, Choral    Society- 
Hayes,    Camille    Katherine, ....  Morgantown, Special 

Hayes,    Flora    Ray,    Morgantown, Music 

Haymond,  Thomas  Wilson,   . . .  Bristol, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Herfley,    George    Roberts,     .  .  .  .  Morgantown, Senior,    LL.    B. 

Hennen,   Robert   David,    Morgantown, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

*Henritze,    Welch   Hudson,    ...Welch, Freshman,    B.    S.    M.    E. 

nenritze,  Benson  Price,    Welch, Special,    M.    E. 

Herd,   Virginia,    Morgantown, Music 

Herd,   Charles    Thomas,    Morgantown, Junior,    LL.    B. 

Herod,    Francis    Clyde,     Dunkard,    Pa., Music 

Hertzler,    Jacob    Oswald,     ....Carlisle,   Pa., Junior,    LL.    B. 

Hervey,  George  Edward,    Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Hess,   Henry   Hunter,    Martinsburg, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Hess,   Aubrey,    Morgantown, Special 

Hickman,  James  Howard,    ....  Auburn, Special 

Hill,  Lawrence  Benjamin,    McKiin, Sophomore,     ....     A.    B. 

Hill,  Okey  Johnson,  McKiin, Bar  Law 
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Bill,  Thomas  Price,   Mckim, Bar  Law 

Hodges,  Warren  Hampton,  ....  Morgantown, Junior,     A.    B. 

Holding,  Anna  Lucille, Morgantown, Special 

Hoffmeister,   Sophie   Charlotte,  Wheeling, Special 

Holle,  Walter,    St.  Clara, Special    Agr. 

Horn.ell,  Duane  Conzens,   Morgantown, Music 

Howe,    Rosalie,     Morgantown, Music 

Hudson,    James    Percy,    Allegheny,  Pa.,.  ..  Special    M.  E. 

Hunsecker,    Roy,     Scrafford, Music 

1 1  'inter,  Bessie  Moreland,    ....  Pittsburg,  Pa., Music 

Huston,  Harry  Emanuel,   Winfield,  Kansas,.  Freshman,    A.    B. 

Hutchinson,  John  Quincy,    ....  Beckley, Junior    .  .  .Diploma    Law 

Huyett,  John  Burns,   Wheatland, Senior,     B.    Agr. 

Imbach,  Harry  Grover,   Martinsburg, Bar    Law 

Ireland,   Addie   Rosalie,    Morgantown, Fine    Arts 

Ingram,  William  Watson,    ....  Congo, Junior,     .  .  Diploma    Law 

Jackson,  Stephen  Goodloe,  ....  Jane  Lew, Freshman,    A.    B. 

Jarvis,  William  Erskine,    Belington, Bar    Law 

Jennings,   Maud   Katheryne,.  . .  Morgantown, Music 

Jividen,  Averill  Emerson,  Extra, Bar    Law 

Johnson,   Anna    Ballon,    Morgantown, Fine    Arts 

Johnson,  William  Radcliffe,  . . .  Uniontown,   Pa., Special 

Johnson,    Anna    Hayes,    Morgantowii, Special 

Johnson,  David  Dale,    Parkersburg, Graduate 

A.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1903. 

Johnston,  Mrs.   Lucy  B., Morgantown, Music 

Jones,  Bettie  Cook,   Morgantown Senior A.    B. 

Jones,  Hannah  Louise,    Morgantown, Graduate A.    M. 

A.B.,   West  Virginia  University,    1900. 

Jones,  John  Beswick,    Dallison, Senior LL.    B. 

Jones,  Walter  Bennington, ....  Mole   Hill, Bar    Law 

Joseph,    Nelle    Ethel,    Morgantown, Music 

Justice,    John,     Logan, Bar    Law 

Keck,  Mary  Morrison,  Morgantown, Music 

Keely,    John    Stacy,    Charleston, Junior,   A.  B. 

Keener,    Beulah    Blanche Morgantown, Music 

Keener,  Paul  Holland,  Morgantown, Music 

Keister,  John  Claude,   Upper  Tract, Special 

Kell,  Septimus  Jasper,   Welch, First  Year M.  D. 

Kclloy,  Lulu  Genevive,   Morgantown, Music 

Kelley,  Orra  M., Morgantown, Special 

Kenamond,  Alva  Dayne,    Wheeling, Sophomore, A.    B. 

Kiger,  Reuben  Alvin,    Sherrard, Special, C.    E. 

Kirk,   Lucy,    Morgantown, Music 

Kirkpatrick,  Chester  Davey,  .  .  Macdonald, Special, M.    E. 

ELlinzing,  Ella  Wilhelmina,   . . .  Mason, Special 

Kunbcnshue,  Edward  Hanson,.  Morgantown, Sophomore, A.    B. 
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Knight,  Arthur  Clyde, Mt.  Clare, First  Year M.  D. 

Kodama,  Thomas  Xobutaro,   .  .  Takata    Bungo.Japan, .  Special, M.    E. 

Koonce,   Darrell  Kenneth,    ....  Halltown, Senior LL.    B. 

Koontz,   Ben  DeHass,    Fayetteville, Bar    Law 

Kruinme,  Xell  Caroline,   Wheeling, Special 

Kunkel.   James   Harvey, Morgantown, Sophomore,.  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

Knnkel,    Josephine    Margaret,    Morgantown, Special 

Kunst,    Frank    Batson,     Pruntytown, Junior,    A.  B. 

Lambert,   Mabel   Louisa,    Ellenboro, Music 

Langfitt,  Ada  Herilda,    Parkersburg, Special 

Lantz.    Clarence    Ivan,    Morgantown, Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

Larew,  James  Edgar,    Red  Sul.   Springs, .  Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  Franklin,.  Bluefield, Senior,    A.  B. 

Lawson,  Corbley  Croues, Lichenal, Junior    .  .  .Diploma    Law 

Layton,  Lulu  Eugeni,    Morgantown, Music 

Lazzell,    Xeta    Blanche,    Maidsville, Fine    Arts 

Lazelle,  Donald  Grant,    Morgantown, Music 

Lee,  Mabel,   Clarksburg,    Special 

Lee,  George  Guy,    Edgar,  Bar    Law 

Lehman,  Joseph,    Fairmont, Bar    Law 

Lemley,  Gilbert  Southey,   Morgantown, Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Lemley,  Lulu  Leona,   Littleton,   Music 

Lentz,  Harry  Edward,    Xew    Martinsville,. Senior,    ...Diploma    Law 

Leonard,   Frank  Otis,    Buckhannon,   Senior,    B.   S.   C.   E. 

Lewis,  Clarence  Edward, Savanah, Special    Agr. 

Llewellyn,  Elizabeth  Valeria,   .  California,   Pa Senior A.    B. 

Llewellyn,  Sarah  Pearl,    California,  Pa Music 

Loomis,    Mildred,    Parkersburg, Music 

Love,  George,    Montgomery, Bar    Law 

Lowe,   Orton,    Greensburg,   Pa.,      Special 

Ludes,   Joseph   Casimir,    Lykens,  Pa.,    Junior    .  .  .Diploma    Law 

Lyons,    Joseph    William,    Huntington,    'Junior,    A.  B. 

Lytle,    Clara,    Parkersburg, Special 

Mahone.  Paul  James,    WhiteSul.Spngs.  .  .  Special M.    D. 

Manley,  Richard  Taylor,    .  . .  ».  Fairmont,  Special    Agr, 

Mann,  Benjamin  Franklin,  ....  Fort  Spring,   Special    Agr. 

Marcum,   John   Roy,    Huntington,    Junior, LL.    B. 

Mans,  Leola  Ethel,   Huntington,    Junior,    A.  B. 

Marsh,  Joseph  Franklin,    Pullman,    Special 

Marshall,  John  Marshall,   Xew  Cumberland,    Senior LL.    B. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Ella  V.,    Sistersville,   Special 

Martin,  Martha  Ray, Morgantonwn, Music 

Martin,  Xella,    Parkersburg, Senior A.    B. 

Martin,   Paul  Heermans,    Morgantonwn, Freshman,    A.  B. 

Mason.  John  William,  Jr.,   Fairmont, Sophomore, A.    B. 

Mason,  Earl  Dilworth,    Allegheny,  Pa.,  ...Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Maury,    Fred   Lindley,    Marietta,  O.,    Bar    Law 
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Maxwell,  Anna  Humphreys,. . .  Morgantown, Fine    Arts 

Maxwell,    Nettie,    Grafton,   Music 

McChesney,  Alice  Johnson, Charleston,    Sophomore,    B.   S. 

*McCormick,  Eugene  De  La  Pointe,  Morgantown,  Freshman, A.    B. 

McCullough,  William  Turner,. .  Charleroi,  Pa.,   . . .  Senior A.    B. 

McDonald,   Marshall   Woodrow, Charles    Town,    . .  Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.   E. 

McDonald,    William    Thomas,    Charles    Town,    Special   Agr. 

McFarland,  Robert  Lee,   Parkersburg, Junior,    . .  .Diploma  Law 

McGara,  Eva  Grace,    Morgantown, Music 

McGinnis,  David  L.,   Rock  Lick,   Junior, LL.   B. 

Mclntire,  Eddis  Earl,   New  Martinsville,  Junior, Diploma    Law 

McKinney,  Jane  Etta,    Fairmont, Junior,    A.  B. 

McMillan,   Herbert,    Masontown,    Music 

McMillen,  Mabel  Masontown, Music 

McMillen,  Russell  Hennen   Masontown, Senior A.    B. 

*  McMillen,  Perry  Wade   Masontown, Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

McNeill,    George    Douglass, Buckeye, Bar    Law 

McNutt,  John  Dana    Flatwoods, Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

McQuilken,Dwight  Eggleston,. .  Shepherdstown,. . .  Junior,    A.  B. 

*Meder,   Harry    Albert, Wheeling, Freshman, ..  B.    S.    C.    E. 

Mendenhall,  Frederic  Leonard,  Morgantown, Special 

Menear,  Idella,    Gladesville, Special 

*Millan,  Russell  Golden,    Mannington, Freshman,    B.    S.    M.    E. 

Millar,    Anna    Maud,    Wilkinsburg,  Pa., Special 

Miller,   Dana   Paul,    Fairmont, Sophomore,    LL.   B. 

Miller,   David   Gold,    Gerrardstown, Special    Agr. 

Miller,    Earl    Lazier,     Morgantown, Music 

Miller,  Frances  Livermore,    . . .  Morgantown, Special 

*Miller,   Warren   Daniel,    Morgantown, Freshman,   A.  B. 

Miller,  Wayne  McCormick,   . . .  Morgantown, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.   E. 

Moffit,    William    Francis,    ....  Washington,  Va., Bar    Law 

Moore,    Benjamin    Parvin, Morgantown, Bar    Law 

Moore,   Elizabeth  Van  Meter,   Elwell, Music 

Moore,   Everett   Blaine,    Morgantown, Special, 0.     E. 

Moore,    Solomon   Granville, ....  Belington, .........  Senior,    A.    B. 

Moore,    Susan    Maxwell,    Morgantown, Special 

Moorehead,  Jessie  John,   Morgantown, Music 

Moreland,  Eleanor  Brown,  ....  Morgantown, Music 

Moran,  Henry   Eldorah,    Banners, Bar  Law 

*Morgan,   Charles   Raymond,    .  Ravenswood, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Morgan,   Lily    Sarah,    Rjvesville, Junior,   A.  B. 

Morgan,  Mont  Earl,    Fairmont, Senior,    A.  B. 

Morin,  Elizabeth,    Morgantown, Music 

*Morin,  Norman  Edward, Berkeley  Springs,.  Freshman,    B.    S.    M.    E. 

Morris,  George  Washington,   . .  Morgantown, Special 

Morris,    Nellie   Delia,    Morgantown, Freshman,    A.   B. 
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*Morris,  Wilfred  Armstrong,   .  Connelsville,    Pa.,.  Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

Morris,  Zebedee  Warner,   Clarksburg, Special 

Moser,  William  Malvert,    Ruble,  Pa., Special,    M.    D. 

Murphy,  Edward  Everett,   ....  Maid3ville, Special 

Murphy,  James   Scott,    Morgantown, Junior,   ....   B.  S.  M.  E. 

•Murphy,  Patrick  Henry,   Sutton, Junior    . .  .Diploma    Law 

*Myers,    Clifford,    Mason, Freshman,    A.    B. 

Myers,  Walter  Henry,    Morgantown, Special 

Xazario,  Amadee,   .  . .  Sabana   GrandeJPorto   Rico,  Senior,.  . .    Diploma   Law 

Xeel,  Isa  Maud,  Ellenboro, Senior A.    B. 

Xeill,  William  Gilmore, Shepherdstown,. . .  Sophomore, A.    B. 

Xewbrough,  Carl,    Morgantown, Music 

Xewell,  Charles  Bentley,   Chester, Special    Agr. 

Xewell,  Robert   Curry,    Chester, Bar  Law 

*Xolte,  Albert  Ernest, Morgantown, First  Year M.  D. 

Nolte,    Henry    August,     Morgantown, Special 

Xulton,   Harold   Irving,    Williamstown, .  . . .  Freshman,   A.  B. 

Ogden,  Lloyd  Wayman, Clarksburg, Special 

O'Hara,    Thomas   Michael    .  . .  .  Gladesville, Senior,    ..    Diploma  Law 

Ohern,  Daniel  Webster, Morgantown, Special 

Oldson,   Bessie   Miller,    Baltimore,  Md., Music 

Pabody,   Earle   Augustus,    ....  Huntington, Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Page,  Marjorie  Frances, Morgantown, Music 

Page,    Belle    Kirkham, Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Page,   Dean  Kirkham,    Morgantown, Music 

Parker,  Goldie  Love, Morgantown, Music 

Parsons,  Dickson  Ward,    Morgantown, Junior,     A.    B. 

Parsons,   William   Edwin,    ....Morgantown, Graduate A.    ML 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1903. 
Patterson,   James   Clarence,    . .  Carmichaels,  Pa.,.  .Sophomore,  B.    S.    C.   E. 

Patterson,  Marjorie  Bonner,   .  .  Morgantown, Music 

Patterson,   Mary  Amy,    Morgantown, Choral   Society 

Paull,  Fanny  Gladdis,  Blairsville,  Pa., Special 

*Pearcy,  Charles  Lewis,   Morgantown, Freshman,  M.  D. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tapp,   . .  Morgantown, Junior,     A.    B. 

Peck,  Joseph  Charles,   Peck, Special,    M.  D, 

Peck,  Julia,    Morgantown, Music 

Peddicord,  Lindsay  Boggess  Haymond,    Morgantown, Bar  Law 

Pelley,  Annie  Eliza,    Ben  wood, Music 

Pesquera,  Jose  Lorenzo,   San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,    Senior,   Diploma   Law 

Pettit,   Charles   Sheiman,    ....Sutton, Junior    ..    Diploma  Law 

Pettit,   Mrs.   Gay   Brannon,    . .  Morgantown, Music 

Pierce,  Olive  Dwight,    Morgantown, Music 

Piercy.  Gertrude, Stouts  Mills, Fine    Arts 

Phillips,    Will    Sherman,     ....  Calais, Special    Agr. 

Pocock,  Leila  Amelia, Morgantown, Music 

Poling,   Marie   Ward,    Morgantown, Music 
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Pomroy,   Gertrude    May,    Morgantown, Music 

Post,  Arthur  Trask,    Jarvisville, Freshman,     M.    D. 

Post,   Clarence,    Fairmont, Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

Potts,    Emma    Margaret,     ....Huntington, Senior A.    B. 

Power,   John    Louis,    Stanesville, Bar  Law 

Preston,    Richard    Ray,    Morgantown, Music 

Pritchard,  John  Guy,    Fairmont, Sophomore A.    B. 

Prickitt,   Ada   Bell,    Ripley, Special 

Pringle,   Ella  Leone,    Fairchance,  Pa., Music 

Protzman,  Abner  Alonzo,    Washington,  D.  C, Special 

Protzman,    Blanche,    Morgantown, Music 

Purinton,  Helen  Una,   Morgantown, Music 

Purinton,  John  Alden, Morgantown, Junior, LL.    B. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1903. 

Ramage,    Chesney    Macaulay,    Fairmont, Freshman,     A.  B. 

Ramage,    Pansy    Berle,    Fairmont, Music 

Reed,  Carrie  Moore,    Morgantown, Choral  Society 

Reger,  Roy,    Rural  Dale, Junior, LL.    B. 

Reynolds,  Mabel  Curry,   Morgantown, Music 

Reiley,   Earle  Walton,    Hinton, Sophomore,   B.    S.    C.   E. 

Reiner,   Ada  Eleanor  Means,. .  Morgantown, Sophomore, A.    B. 

Rhodes,  Ethel,   Roanoke, Music 

Rice,  Mary, Morgantown, Music 

Richards,   Dell   Roy,    New  Cumberland, .  Freshman,    A.  B. 

Richards,  Edgar  Ulysses,   New  Cumberland, .  Senior,     A.    B. 

Rightmire,  Beulah,   Morgantown, Music 

Rightmire,  Edna,    Morgantown, Music 

Rightmire,    Ina    Blanche, Morgantown, Fine    Arts 

Ritter,  Thomas  Minter,   Clarksburg, Music 

Robbins,    Agnes    May,    Robbins    Sta.,Pa., Special 

Robinson,   Jed  Waldo,    Grafton, Junior,    A.    B. 

*  Robinson,  Wilbert  Howard,  . .  Millsboro, Freshman,.  .B.    S.    C.    E. 

Rogers,  Harold   Frantz,    Moundsville, Special 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.,   Morgantown, Music 

Ross,  Anna, Dunkard,  Pa., Music 

*Ross,    Warren    Gans, Dunkard,  Pa., Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Ruble,    William    Jefferson,    . . .  Ruble,  Pa., Special 

Rust,  Marshall  Wormley,    ....  Adamston, Special 

Sadler,  Bessie  Julia, Pt.   Marion,  Pa., Music 

Sadler,    Zella,     Pt.   Marion,  Pa., Music 

Sanders,  James  Clark,    Piedmont, Special 

Sanders,    Mary    Virginia,    Maidsville, Special 

Sanders,  Helen  Maud,   Maidsville, Music 

Sayre,  Greek,   , Ripley, Special 

Say  re,  Martin  Luther,  Evans, Special,    .  . .  .B.   S.   C.   E. 

Schaeffer,  Bertha  Blanche,    .  .  .  Brick  Church,  Pa., , Fine    Arts 

Scherr,   Harry   Garfield,    Charleston, Junior,    ..    Diploma  Law 
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Scherr,  Vernon  Blaine,   Charleston, Special 

Schmidt,  Carolina,    Morgantown, Music 

Schmidt,    Frederick,    Morgantown, Music 

Schrader,    Henry    Maxwell,     . .  Lubeck, Sophomore,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Scott,   Delaware   Walter, Beckley, Senior,.  .     Diploma    Law 

Scott.  William  Emmett,    Maxwelton, Senior,    A.    B. 

Seamon,  Harry  Wheeler,    Moundsville, Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 

Seibert.  Cleveland  McSherry,  .  .  Martinsburg, Junior,     .  .Diploma    Law 

Seitter,   William   Frederick,    . .  Triadelphia, Senior,    A.  B. 

Sennett,   Maud   Savilla,    Morgantown, Fine    Arts 

A.B.,   West   Virginia   University.    1902. 

*Settle,   Joseph   Edward,    Deep   Water, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Shannon,  Alonzo   Bilton,    Fineville, Special, C.     E. 

Shannon,  Thomas  Henderson,   .  Oceana, Senior,.  .     Diploma    Law 

Shaw,  Myrtle  De  Vene,   Fairmont, Music 

Sheetz,   Hiram   Vernon,    Charles  Town, Bar  Law 

Shinn,    Fred   Lawrence,    Shinnston. Junior,..     Diploma    Law 

Simmons,  Walter  Richard,    . . .  Churchville, Freshman,     ....     LL.    B. 

Simmons,  Floyde   Melvin,    ....  Wheeling. Sophomore,    ....    LL.   B. 

Simms,    Henry,    Huntington, Junior,    LL.    B. 

Simpson,    Julia    Ellen,     Morgantown, Special 

Sisson,    Eleanor,     Morgantown, Music 

Sisson,  Eloise,    Morgantown, Music 

Sivey.  Mrs.  Letta  Agnes,    ....  Morgantown, Music 

Sivey,  William  Mount,   Morgantown, Special 

B.S.,    West   Virginia   University.    1903. 

Smart,  Grace,   Pt.  Marion,  Pa., Music 

Smart,  Mrs.  Minna  D., Pt.  Marion,  Pa., Music 

Smith,  Alpheus  Wilson,   Philippi, Graduate 

A.B.,    West    Virginia   University,    1900. 

*Smith,  Anna  Eliza,    Vienna, Freshman,    A.   B. 

Smith,    Bertha    Jane,    Sistersville, Music 

Smith,    Charles   Harrison,    ....  Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Smith,  Clara  Martha,    Morgantown, Music 

Smith,  Etley  Price,   Kenova, Freshman, M.    D. 

Smith,    Helen    Barrett,     Charleston, Special 

Smith.    Henry    Lott,    Martinsburg, Special,    Agr. 

Smith,   Ira    Louis,    Uniontown,   Pa.,. .  Junior,     ..Diploma    Law 

Smith,   Lee   Allan,    Aurora, Special 

Smith,  Lucian  Philip,    Morgantown, Music 

Smith,   Mabel   Waite,    Brooklyn.  X.   Y., Music 

Smith,  Robley  Tom,    Weston, Junior. B.    S.    M.    E. 

Smith,    William    Winfred,     ...Morgantown, Graduate A.    M. 

A.B.,   West   Virginia  University,    1902. 

Snee,  Mrs.  Grace  Martin,    ....  Morgantown, Music 

Snodgrass,  Virginia  Flood,    .  . .  New    Martinsville, Music 

Snyder,    Earl   Bailey,    Uniontown,  Pa.,.  .  .Junior, B.  S.  C.  E. 
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Snyder,  Louis  Clarke,  Morgantown, Senior,    A.  B. 

Somerville,  John  Ferguson,   . . .  Farmington, Special, C     K. 

South,  Winifred  Orienta,  Morgantown, Choral   Society 

Spahr,    Ida    Marie,    Kingwood, Special 

Sperow,  Brown  Ferdinand,   . . .  Hedgesville, Senior, B.    S.    C.    E. 

Staats,   Edgar   R.,    Morgantown, Bar  Law 

Staats,    Georgia    Lee,    Evans, Special 

Stalnaker,  Harriet  Talbot,   . . .  Martinsburg, Sophomore,    A.  B. 

Starcher,  George  Columbus,  . . .  Berlin, Special,    Agr. 

Stathers,   Birk   Smith,    Clarksburg, Sophomore,   A.  B. 

Stephens,   Clara   Belle,    Morgantown, Music 

Stephens,  Rosalie  Catherine,  . .  Blacksville, Music 

*Stewart,    Benjamin,     Parkersburg, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Stewart,  Jones  Abraham,    t . . . New  York  City, .  .  Junior, B.   S.   M.   E. 

Stewart,   Mattie   Anne,    Morgantown, Choral   Society 

Stone,  John  William  Francis,  .  Buckhannon,  Bar  Law 

Stout,  Benjamin  Frank,   Parkersburg, Sophomore,    LL.    B. 

Strader,  Wilbur  Jackson,    ....  Beverly, Sophomore,    LL.    B. 

Stribling,   Carrie,    Parkersburg, Music 

*Strickler,  Robert  Parvin,    . . .  Parsons, Freshman, A.  B. 

Sturgiss,  Pansy  Moore,    Pt.  Marion,  Pa., Music 

Swan,    Hallie    Musette,    Midaiebourne, Special 

Swindler,    George   Raymond,    .  Stewartstown, Bar  Law 

Talkington,    David    Lee,    Alvy, Freshman,    M.    D. 

Tapp,  Walter  Ernest,   Morgantown, Special,    Agr. 

Taylor,    Everett    Ray,    Morgantown, Special, M.  D. 

Taylor,  Ernie  Pearl,    Morgantown, Senior,    A.    B. 

Taylor,    Florence   Naomi,    Halliday's  Cove, Special 

Taylor,    Martha    Ellen,    Bridgeport, Special 

Taylor,  Milton  H.,   Masontown, Special,    Agr. 

Taylor,    Shelby    Ethbert, Morgantown,.  ....  .Special,    C.  E. 

Thatcher,  Harlan   Cushwa,    . . .  Martinsburg, Special,    Agr. 

Thompson,  Alvy  Clarence,   Eglon, Special,    Agr. 

Thralls,  Lindsey  Marcellus,  . . .  Blacksville, Bar  Law 

Thralls,  William  Francis,   Blacksville, Bar  Law 

Thurmond,  Walter  Rippetoe,   .Thurmond, Sophomore,   B.   S.   C.   E. 

Tillman,    Orion    Kent,    Harner, Bar  Law 

Tisdall,  Joseph  John,    Morgantown, Choral    Society 

To wnshend,Margaret Elizabeth,  Oakland,  Md., Music 

Townshend,  Earl  Veitch,   Morgantown, Junior,..    Diploma    Law 

Treat,  Helen  Loveland,  Morgantown, Music 

Trippett,  Ada  Crane,  Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Trotter,   Jessie,    Buckhannon,  Senior,    A.    B. 

Tuckwiller,   David,    Lewisburg, Special,    Agr. 

Tuckwiller,  Mrs.  David,   Lewisburg, Choral    Society 

Tuckwiller,  Frank  Watts,  Morgantown, Junior,    LL.   B. 
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Tuckwiller,  Jessie  Ray,   Lewisburg, Sophomore, A.    B. 

Tuckwiller,   Samuel    Slater,    ..Lewisburg, Sophomore,.  .B.  S.  M.  E. 

Turner,  David  Fleming,   Blennerhassett, . ..  .Junior,    LL.   B. 

Turner,  Mary   Rebecca,    Morgantown, Music 

Utt,  Oranna  Ellen,  Morgantown, Special 

Vance,  Linnie,   Morgantown, Special 

Van  Horn,  Moses  Hoffman,   . .  Salem, Special 

#Vannoy,  Isabel  Jane,    Tanner, Freshman,    A.   B. 

Wade,  Alice,    Randall, Special 

Wagner,    Martin    Luther,    Sistersville, First  Year M.  D. 

Walters,  Elizabeth  Vaughn,    .  .  Waynesburg,    Pa., Music 

Walton,   William   Karl,    Cameron, Special,    C.  E. 

Ward,  Emma,   Lee  Bell, Music 

Ward,    Nora   Estelle,    Lee  Bell, Fine    Arts 

Ward,  William  Dee,    Big  Isaac, Special 

Wamsley,  John  Watson, Harrisville, Special,    M.    D. 

Warren,  Eugene  McLane,    ....Morgantown, Choral    Society 

Washington,  Nat  Willis, Charles  Town, Bar  Law 

Waters,  Gladys  Mary,    Morgantown, Music 

Watson,  Clyde  Emil,   Kingwood, Junior,     A.    B. 

Waugh,  Homer  Roy,  Buckhannon, Senior,    . .   Diploma  Law 

Waychoff,  Roy  Johnson,  Waynesburg,  Pa., .  Junior,    LL.   B. 

*Wayman,  Charles  Encelle,    . .  Fairmont, Freshman,   B.    S.    M.    E. 

Weaver,  Lulu  May,   Morgantown, Music 

*Wells,  Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  . . .  Wheeling, Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Wells,  Edward  C,    Morgantown, Special 

Werner,  Arnold  Albin, Morgantown, Choral  Society 

Werner,  Mrs.  Emma, Morgantown, Music 

West,  Elizabeth, Little  Falls, Music 

Westf all,  Burn,   Hundred, Bar  Law 

Wharton,   Maud   May,    Elm  Grove, Special 

White,  Estelle  Sexton, Morgantown, Music 

White,  Mary  Gertrude,  Morgantown, Music 

Whitham,   Rachel   Elizabeth,    .  Morgantown, Fine  Arts 

Wiant,  Harold  Dana, Parkersburg, Special,     C.    E. 

Wiley,   Sadie   Marguerite,    Yohoghaney,  Pa., Music 

Wilkerson,  Orla  McCombs, Wolf  Run, Freshman,    A.   B. 

Williams,  Elza  Young, Williamson, Junior,    B.  S. 

Williams,  Fred,   Beckley, Special, M.    E. 

Williams,  George  Wentworth,  Prosperity, Bar  Law 

Willis,  Dennis  Martin,   Morgantown, Junior,     A.    B. 

Willis,  Gilla  Van  Camp,  Morgantown, Fine  Arts 

*Wilson,  James   Elmer,    Mannington,    Freshman,    B.    S.    C.    E. 

Wilson,  Otis  Guy, Harrisville, Sophomore, A.    B. 

Wiren,    Amora,     New  York  City, Special 

Wise,  Mary  Etta,    Cassville, Music 
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Wilf e,  Viola  Amanda,    Wheeling, Freshman,    A.   B. 

Wood,  Blanche,   .  Morgantown, Choral  Society 

Wood,  Frederick  Gordon,    Pratt, Junior,    ...    B.   8.   C.   E. 

Wood,  Lucy   Berkshire,    Morgantown, Graduate 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1898. 

Woodward,  Katharine,   Morgantown, Choral  Society 

Woofter,  Clarence  Jefferson,  . .  Parkersburg, Special, M.    E. 

*Woof ter,  Herbert  Addison,   . .  Parkersburg, Freshman,    B.    S.    M.    E. 

Wyckoff,  Ole  Everett,  Grafton, Bar  Law 

Yoke,  Frank  Roy,    Morgantown, Senior LL.    B. 

conker,  Jacob  Alfred, Mason, Special, M.    E. 

Young,  Nannie  Hilbert,    Charles   Town, Special 

Young,  Houston  Goff ,  Craigmoor, Junior,    LL.   B. 

*  Young,  John  Harold,   Elm  Grove, Freshman,    A.   B. 

Zinn,  William  Davidson, Philippi, Special,    Agr. 


PREPARATORY  AND  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Adamson,   William   Parran,    Harman    2nd   year 

Aldridge,    William,    Logan    Commercial 

Allebaugh,  Jennette,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Allen,    Ralph,    Berkeley  Springs,   1st  year 

Allender,  Arthur  Nelson,   Grafton,   Commercial 

Allman,  Holmes  Logan,    Munhall,   Pa.,    1st   year 

Anderson,  Jerome  Waldo, Winfield,    1st    year 

App,    John    Camillus,    Charleston,    1st  year 

Armstrong,  Jessie  Myrtle,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

A  rmstrong,  Mary  Louise, Morgantown,    Commercial 

Bailey,   John    Ed.,    Giatto,    1st  year 

Baker,  Kenneth, Parsons,    2nd  year 

Barclay,    Hugh,    Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Barrickman,,   Mary   Etta,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Bartlett,  Edgar  Franklin,    Grafton, 1st  year 

Bartlett,  Estelle, Bridgeport,  Special 

Batten,  Grace,   Webster  Springs,  Commercial 

Batten,  Henry  Clay,   Webster   Springs,    3rd   year 

Baumgardner,  Vincent  Victor,   Keyser,  3rd  year 

Bell,  Alexander  Deacon,   New  Cumberland, 1st  year 

Best,   Frank   Phillips,    Morgantown,  1st  year 

Boggs,  Bertha,    Cleveland,    1st  year 

Boggs,   Emma,    Cleveland,    1st  year 

Bonner,  Harrie  Russel,   Shiloh,   4th  year 

Boughner,    Andrew    Brown,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Bowman,  Claude  Masters,   Franklin,    1st  year 
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Braddock,  Walter  Samuel,  West    Finley,   Pa., 1st    year 

Brady,  Edna,   Berkeley  Springs,   Commercial 

Brady,  John  Magee,    Wellsburg,   1st  year 

Bridge,    Samuel   Hause,    Claremont,    3rd  year 

Brown,   Bennie   Edwards,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Brown,  George  Whitaker,    Elm  Grove,    2nd  year 

Brown,  William  Alexander, Charleston,    1st  year 

Broyles,   James    Samuel,    Wikel, 3rd  year 

Bruce,  Mary  Margaret,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Bryan,  Neddie, Logan,    Commercial 

Burns,  Corwin  Sage,   Morgantown,    1st  year 

Burt,  Fred  Alfred,   Mannington,  Special  M.  E. 

Byers,  Karl  Davis,    Grafton,   4th  year 

Callison,  James  Henry,  Leivasy,  4th  year 

Camp,  David  Jesse  Holland,   Morgantown,    1st  year 

Casto,  Orpha  Ruth, Peck's  Run,  Commercial 

Carr,   Lewis   Arnold,    Garksburg,     1st    year 

Carson,  Frank  Leslie, New  Cumberland,   2nd  year 

Cather,    Ervin, Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Chadwick,  George  Sturgiss,    Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Chipps,  Franklin  Henry,   Uffington,    1st    year 

Chrisman,  Mary  Louise,    Morgantown,    1st  year 

Clarke,   Samuel   Lake,    Shryock,  1st  year 

Coda,  John  Grady,   Charlotte,    2nd   year 

Cole,    Odos   Oscar, Morgantown,    4th   year 

Colebank,    George    Henry,    Grafton,    3rd  year 

Coleman,  James  Howard,  Mannington,   Commercial 

Collier,  Glen  Adelbert,   Credo,    4th   year 

Collins,  Oakey,    Blacksville, 1st  year 

Conway,  Earl.    Morgantown,   3rd  year 

Corbin,  Luster  Lee,   Admiral,  1st  year 

Cox,  Hugh  Workman,    . . . . Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Creel,  Maud  Estelle,   Morgantown,  Special 

Criswell,  Ralph  Cecil,   Wheeling,    1st  year 

Crow,  Eugene  Camden,  Ripley,   1st  year 

Cummins,  Carroll, Parkersburg,    3rd  year 

Cunningham,  Ethel   May,    Grantsville,     Special 

Dalinsky,  Max  Morgantown,  1st  year 

Darling,   Anna   Belle,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Darst,  Helen  Marjory,    Cottageville,    Special 

Davenport,  Arthur  Thistlewood,   ....  Charles  Town,  4th  year 

Davis,  Cornelius  Carter,   Grafton, 2nd  year 

Davis,  Okey  Russell,   Mannington,   1st  year 

Davis,   Ralph,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Dawson,  Archibald  Fielding,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Dejematt,   Russell,    Logan,    Commercial 
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Dent,  Gaylord  Hess,   Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Hehnboldt,  George  R.,    Monessen,  Pa.,  1st  year 

Dickerson,  Orga,   , Buffalo,    Special 

Dickerson,  William  Muss,   Buffalo,   1st  year 

Dixon,  George  Ewart,   Macdonald,    1st  year 

Doane,  Babb  McVeigh, Piedmont,    4th  year 

Dotts,    Joseph    Toliver,    Pennsboro,  1st  year 

Dunbar,  David  Berkeley,   Lewisburg,    1st    year 

Dunkin,    Michael    Late,    Bridgeport,    1st  year 

Dyer,  John  Aloysius,    Weston,    2nd  year 

Eckels,  Fred  William,  Grafton,    2nd    year 

Edge,  Charles, Wheeling,   2nd  year 

Elson,   Harley   R.,    Wellsburg,    4th  year 

Endsley,  Gilbert  Frey, Brandonville,   3rd  year 

Faris,   George   Thomas,    Bridgeport,   4th  year 

Finegan,  Jennie,    Chester,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Fluharty,  Monford  A., Rive3ville,   1st  year 

Foreman,  Lawrence,  Morgantown,    1st    year 

Fought,  Ruby,   Newark,     Special 

Francis,  Charles  Blaine,   Pt.   Marion,  Pa.,    3rd  year 

Fries,  Lorena  Mabel  Lee,    Berkeley  Springs, 1st  year 

Frum,  Fred,   Mona,   1st  year 

Garrison,  David  Campbell,  Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Gibson,    John    Gail, Morgantown,    Commercial 

Gorby,  Thomas  David,    Majorsville   2nd  year 

Gregg,  Edward  Thomas, N Etna,  Pa.,  1st  year 

Green,  Sherwood  Seeley,   .Morgantown,   1st  year 

Griffin,  Harvey,   Morgantown,    1st  year 

Griffin,  Mayme  Lucile, Morgantown,    2nd   year 

Grogg,  Charles  Crawford,  Arbordale,  1st  year 

Hagan,  Jesse  Herbert,  Wadestown,    1st   year 

Haislip,  James  Anderson,  Grafton    4th  year 

Hall,  Eva  Blanche,  Dunkard,  Pa.,   Special 

Hail,  Guy  Allen,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Hall,  Ida  Pauline,    Morgantown,  1st  year 

Handley,  Robert  Arbuckle,   Lewisburg,    1st  year 

Harding,  Vera  D*Woody,   Foxburg,  Pa.,   1st  year 

Harper,    Blanche,    . Morgantown,   Special 

Harper,   Branson,    Davis,  3rd  year 

Harris,    Bessie    Lee,    Glen  Easton,    1st  year 

Harris,  James  Paul,    Uniontown,   Commercial 

Hartigan,  John   Marshall  Hagan s,. .  .Morgantown,    1st   year 

Hartley,  Guy  Baxter,    Uniontown,  Ohio, 1st  year 

Hartley,  John  Leslie  Mt.  Morris,  Pa.,    1st  year 

Hastings,  Charity,    Morgantown,   3rd  year 

Hawkins,  Willie  Claud,   Morgantown,  2nd  year 
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Hawkins..  Elsie  Suenna,  Morgantown,  Special 

Headley,  Julius  Byron,    Brock,  Pa.,  2nd  year 

Hess,  Bonnie  Lee,    Martinsburg,    3rd  year 

Hess,   James   Ellsworth,    Morgantown,    1st   year 

Hill,  Rebecca  Rankin,   McKeesport,  Pa.,  Commercial 

Bodges,  Elizabeth  Pearl, Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Hoffman,  John  Henry,   Morgantown,    2nd    year 

Holland,  Clayton,  C,  Uffington,    2nd   year 

Holswade,   William    Goff,    Spencer,    Special,   M.  E. 

Hopkins,  Charles  Clarence, Danville,    1st    year 

Hopkins,   Charles  Lloyd,    Lloydsvills,    2nd   year 

Howard,  Paul  David,    Masontown,  Pa.,    2nd  year 

Hundley,  Mrs.  Olive  Orr,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Hunt,  William  French, Morgantown,    2nd    year 

Hunter,  William  Byrd,  Dry   Creek,    1st   year 

Hutchison,  Willie  Haven,  Ripley,   1st  year 

Imbach,  Bertha  Lena,  Martinsburg,     Commercial 

Iskiyan,  Garabed  Bedros,  Marash,  Asia  Minor,    1st  year 

Iwasaki,  Masaya,   Tokio,    Japan,    Special 

John,  Matilda  Elizabeth, Rosedale,    Pa.,    1st    y«ar 

Johnson,  Ralph  Stephen,   Morgantown,    3rd    year 

Johnson,  Warren  Wellington,  Meadowville,  1st  year 

Jones,  Ethel  Belle,    Knottsville,     4th    year 

Keffer,   Emily   Louise,    Somerset,  Pa.,    Commercial 

Keffer,  William  Henry,  Deep   Valley,   Pa.,    2nd   year 

Keys,  Charles  Clarence,   Cascara,    1st    year 

Kinsley,  Alva  Edwin,  Middlebourne,     1st    year 

Laing,  James  Kay, Sun,    4th  year 

Lance,  Dengle  Roscoe,  Overfield,    Special,  M.  E. 

Lang,  Fuchsia,  Victoria,    Special 

Lanham,  George  Conn,   Bridgeport,    Special 

Lawson,   Herschel  Wayne,    Morgantown,    4th  year 

Lazzell,    Bessie    Belle,    Van  Voorhis,   1st  year 

Leavitt,    Charles    Ernest,    Belleville,  1st  year 

Leichter,  John  Henry,    Rock  Lick,    1st  year 

Lemaire,   Eugenie,    Morgantown,     1st    year 

Lemon,  Myrtle  Alice, Masontown,    Special 

Lewis,    Robert,    Bickley    1st    year 

Life,  Noah,  Jr.,   Jane  Lew, .    1st  ye  ir 

Lingamfelter,  Charles  Brown,    Martinsburg,    Commercial 

Lloyd,  Wylie  Everette,    New  Cumberland,  .  .4th  year 

Long,    Anna   Dora,    Morgantown 2nd  year 

Lopez  del  Valle,  Antonio,   Foa-Alta,  Porto  Rico, 1st  year 

Lorentz,  Percy  Devane,    Berkeley  Springs,  2nd  year 

Madera,  Jessie  May, Morgantown,    Commercial 

Maple,  Ray,   Randall,   Commercial 
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Maronev,  Anna   Cecelia, Williamsport,  Pa Commercial 

Marple,    Festu9,     Morgantown,   1st  year 

Martin,  Earle  Fairfax,   Kingwood,   2nd  year 

Masters,  Hulbert  Iradelle,   Uniontown,     Commercial 

Marts,  Howard  Cletus,   Benson,   1st  year 

McCollum,  Addison,   Moundsville,    Commercial 

McCombs,  Edgar  Pearl,   Sncrard,    2nd  year 

McCreary,  Walter,    Viola,  l8t  yeai 

McGill,  John  Morrow,   Dawson,  Pa.,   2nd  ywur 

McGinnis,  Benjamin  Franklin,   Ellenboro, 1st   year 

McGinnis,  Minnie  Bell,   Bock  Lick, 1st  year 

McGucken,  John  Patrick,  Bancroft,    1st  year 

McKeel,  Paul  Leech, Wingo,  Ky.,   2nd  year 

McKinney,  Michael  Earl,   Wheeling,    1st  year 

McMillen,  Ethel  May Masontown,    Special 

McNeill,   Chauncey   St.   Claire, Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Meikle,  Walter,   Pittsburg,  Pa.,   1st  year 

Mercer,  Homer  James,    Sistersville,    Commercial 

^Messmore,   Harry   Benjamin,    Morgantown,   1st  year 

Messmore,  John   Lindsey,    Morgantown,   1st  year 

Mestrezat,  Mary  Helen, Morgantown,   1st  year 

Michael  Earl   Swearingen, Fairmont,    1st  year 

Michael,  Jasper  Kennedy,    Fellowsville,    1st  year 

Mikle,  Vivian  Viola,    Morgantown, 4th  year 

Miller,    Calvin   Ellsworth,    West  Middletown,  Pa.,   ..Commercial 

Miller,  Charles  Ellsworth,   Smithfield,  Pa.,    Commercial 

Miller,  Guy  Allen,    Larew,  1st  year 

Mitchell.   Harbour,    Wheeling,  4th  year 

Moomau,  Glenn  Johnson,   Franklin,   3rd  year 

Moon,  Charles,   Morgantown,   1st  year 

Moore,  Su^an  Clara,    Fairchance,    1st  year 

Moore,    William    Thomas,    Morgantown,   1st  year 

Morris,  John  Samuel,   Morgantown,  1st  year 

Murtland,  De  Loss,    Karns  City,  Pa.,   2nd  year 

Murtland,    John    Clair, Karns  City,  Pa.,  2nd  year 

Naylor,    Paul,    Oakland,  Md.,   1st  year 

Neel,  Wade  Hampton,    Gap   Mills,    1st   year 

Neville,  Robert  Albert,   Dawson,  Pa.,   2nd  year 

Noble,   George   Herbert,    East   Hampton,   Mass.,.  .  .Commercial 

Ogden,   Robert    Kelles,    Newton,    1st  year 

Older,  Waldo  Hampton,   Bancroft,    1st  year 

Orr,  Lucy  Mae,   Masontown,    Special 

Parker,  George,    Morgantown,    1st  year 

Parriott,  James  Deforis,   Cameron,    1st  year 

Paul,  Will  Emery,   Charleston,    1st  year 
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Pearcy,  Earl,    Morgantown, 1st   year 

Pendleton,  Daniel  Micajah,   Spencer,   3rd  year 

Pesquera,   Manuel   Vega,    Santurce,  Porto  Rico,    .  .  .  Commercial 

Pitzer,  Thomas  Clyde,  Mannington Commercial 

Pixler,  Cecile  Mary,  Morgantown,    Commercial 

Porterfield,  George  Terrill,    Charles  Town,   4th  year 

Post,  Porter  Wallace,    Johnstown.    2nd   year 

Pratt,  Oliver  Clinton,   Beech  Grove,  1st  year 

Price,  Brown,   Morgantown.    1st   year 

Price,  George  Washington,    Uffington,   2nd  year 

Prickett,  Earl  Ross,    Rivesville,    1st    year 

Priest,  Robert  Peel,   Franklin,    Special 

Protzman,  Dessie,  Morgantown,    1st   year 

Quimby,  William  Amick,   Wheeling,    4th  year 

Rader,  Frank  Kearns,   Lewisburg,    3rd  year 

Ramage,  Tom,   Connelsville,  Pa.,    2nd  year 

Randall,  Luther  Harry,    Shinnston,    1st    year 

Reed,  Roy   Frederick Berkeley  Springs,    2nd  year 

Reese,    John,    Elmo,    2nd   year 

Reiner,  Pearl  Louise,  Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Reiner,  Phinny  Porter  Thomas, Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Rice  Mary  Elizabeth,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Rich,  Edna  Dunn,    Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Richmond,  Orrestus  Alb#ert,  Cameron,   1st  year 

Rightmire,  Edna,    Morgantown,    4th  year 

Rogers,  Mabel  Lillian,    Sisters ville,    Commercial 

Ropp,  Walter  Omer,    Martinsburg,    Commercial 

Ross,  Charles  Buot,   Morgantown,    1st   year 

Ross,  Donald  Gordon,    Morgantown,    3rd  year 

Ross,    Paul,    Addison,  Pa.,    1st  year 

Ryan,  Lonnie  Watterson, Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Sakamoto,  Masaharu,    Kochi,   Japan,    Commercial 

Sammons,  William  Phillips,   Calis,    1st    year 

Sanders,  Herbert  Watts, Sanders,    2nd  year 

Saunders,  Lawrence  Davis,    Maids  ville.    2nd   year 

Scherr,  Milton  Christian,   Eglon,   1st  year 

Scott,   Halleck   McGinnis,    Beckley,    2nd    year 

Scott,  Lessys   Orpha,    Masontown,   Special 

Scott,  Robert  LeRoy,    Wellsburg,    1st   year 

Sehon,  Edmund  Douglass,   Huntington,     Commercial 

Selby,   Lloyd    Blaine,    Morgantown,    4th  year 

Sheppard,  Creedy  Collins,    Spencer,    2nd   year 

Shields,  Dudley,    Parkersburg,    4th  year 

Sisler,  Frank  Herbert,    Morgantown,    1st   year 

Smith,  Charles  Isaac,    Red  Creek,  1st  year 

Smith,  Charles  Julius, Morgantown,   3rd  year 
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Smith,  James  Henry,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Smith,  Robert  Wentworth,   Beckley,    1st  year 

Smith,  Walter  Orville,   Morgantown,    1st  year 

Smullin,  Helen  Louise,   Sistersville,   Commercial 

Soles,  Mary  Crawford,   McKeesport,  Pa.,   Commercial 

Spiker,  Claud  Carl,    Herring,    Special 

Springer,    Zeadock    Beeson, Fairmont,    1st  year 

Steele,  Samuel  Charles,   Morgantown,    2nd   year 

Stentz,  Roy  Alvin,    Gans,  Pa.,   1st  year 

Stevens,  Stacy,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Stepp,  Pricie,   Markham,     Commercial 

Sterritt,   Mary,    Sistersville,    Commercial 

Stollings,  Hallie  Homer,    ....: Danville,    1st    year 

Strickler,    Laura,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Sturgiss,  Anna  Gans,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Sutton,  James  Ephrtam,  Gladesville,   1st  year 

Tait,  Sara  Cope,  Morgantown,    Special 

Tawley,   Clarence  Brown,    St.  Albans, 1st  year 

Tennant,  Odell  Scott,   Morgantown,    Commercial 

Teter,  Ray  Cooper,   Belington,   1st  year 

Thaw,  Robert  Fredric,    Parkersburg,    1st    year 

Thompson,   Charles   Theodore, Berkeley  Springs,  Commercial 

Thompson,  Floyd  Bentley,  Charleston,   1st  year 

Toothman,  James  Garfield,  Anthem,   2nd  year 

Tracy,   Clarence  Eustace,    Wolf  Creek,    Special 

Treat,  Mark  Emmitt,  Morgantown,    2nd   year 

Turner,   Charlie,    Mt.  Hope,   1st  year 

Turner,  James   Jackson,    Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Turner,   Phoebe,    Morgantown,   1st  year 

Turner,  Uriel  Mallory,  Morgantown,    1st  year 

Vance,  Joseph  Cochran, Maidsville,   2nd  year 

Vandal,  Fred,  Schilling,    1st   year 

Van  Voorhis,   Forney  Lincoln,    Dunkard,  Pa.,  Commercial 

Vieslet,  Victor  Pierre,  Morgantown,    1st  year 

Wade,  Effa,    Blacksville,    Special 

Wamsley,  Harold  Webster,  Valley   Bend,    3rd   year 

Warder,  John  Irwin,   Weston,    Commercial 

Warder,   Henry   Brannon,    Weston,    Commercial 

Warman,    Winnie,    Morgantown,   4th  year 

Watson,  William   Edward,  Jr., White  Day,    2nd   year 

Watts,   PJva  May,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Weaver,  Archie  Carlton,    Morgantown,   2nd  year 

Weese,  Orlena  May, Morgantown,    Commercial 

Werner,  Lcplia  Hope,   Morgantown,   2nd  year 

West,  John  Thomas,   Dakon,    4th   year 
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Wetzel,  Charles  Henry,    Ravens  wood,   1st  year 

Whaley,  Baxter  Monroe,    Finch,    4th   year 

Whited,    Willie    G.,    Logan,  1st  year 

Wick,  John  Henry,  Winfield,    1st  year 

Weidman,  Arthur  Meggs,  Morgantown,    1st   year 

Wiles,  Dennis  Earle,   Morgantown,    1st  year 

Wiles,  Luther  Young,   Morgantown,    2nd  year 

Williams,    Delbert,     Morgantown,    Special,   M.E. 

Williams,  Philip  Ransome,    Beckley,   2nd  year 

Williamson,  Ison  Earle,   Grafton,    2nd    year 

Willis,    Etta,    Bridgeport,    2nd   year 

Willis,  Floyd  Templeton,   Bridgeport,    Commercial 

Wilson,  Willa   Wade, Morgantown,    Commercial 

Winter,  Gertrude  Helena,    Trail  Run,  Ohio,    1st  year 

Winter,  Hannah  Margaret,    Trail  Run,  Ohio,  2nd  year 

Woodford,  Estella,    Morgantown,    2nd    year 

Woodward,   Mayre  Ruffner,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Wyatt,  John  Benjamin,    Shinnston,    2nd  year 

Yeardley,  Lawrence  Cook,   Parkersburg,   3rd  year 

Yoke,    Grace   Eliza,    Morgantown,    Commercial 

Young,  Frank,     Onoto,   1st  year 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  MONTGOMERY. 

Agey,  John  Wallace,   Boomer 

Agey,   Winifred,    Boomer 

Agner,  Eva  Irene, Montgomery 

Amick,  Elizabeth  Bailey,   Richwood 

Amick,  Jessie  Lenore    Richwood 

Baber,  Marguerite, Montgomery 

Bekenstein,    Dora    Rebecca,    Montgomery 

Beckenstein,  Leah,    Montgomery 

Beckenstein,  Simon  Sinai,   Montgomery 

Bierne,   Ida,    Cannelton 

Blake,  Mabel  Edington,   Gauly  Bridge 

Brown,  Eva,   Montgomery 

Canterbury,  Lorena  Du  Ling,   Maiden 

Carson,  Grace  Augusta,    Montgomery 

Champe,    Alma,     Montgomery 

Champe,  Carl  Page,   Montgomery 

Champe,   Emory   Preston,    Montgomery 
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Champe,  Hallie  Lynn,   Montgomery 

Champe,   Louise   Benson,    Montgomery 

Cole,  George  Washington,    Montgomery 

Cole,   Margaret   Anna,    Montgomery 

Davin,  Annie  Montgomery,  Montgomery 

Davin,  Lottie  Livingston,    Montgomery 

Dean,   Earnest   Clifford,    liand'ey 

Devaney,   Daisy,    Cannelton 

Devaney,  William,    Cannelton 

Dorsey,  Minnie  May,    Ohley 

Dwyer,  Alice  Ellen,   Handley 

Farrell,    Susie    L.,    Mt.  Carbon 

Fitzer,  Rosemond,   Boomer 

Foster,   Clara  Louise,    Charleston 

Goodwin,   Anna    Jane,    Maiden 

Grigg,  Adrian  Hansford,    Crown  Hill 

Guthrie,  Augustus  Smith,   Beury 

Hackworth,  Bessie  Lee  Montgomery 

Hall,   Commelia,    Deepwater 

Hamilton,  Thomas  Augustus, Cannelton 

Harland,    Florence,     Kilsythe 

Hinkle,  Elmer,  Handley 

Hopkins,  Sarah  Lulu,   Montgomery 

James,  Edna  Margaret, Cambria 

Javins,  Eugene,   Winifreds 

Jones,   Carrie  Harrison,    Montgomery 

Kelley,   Edward,    '. Montgomery 

Kinney,  Mayme,   Montgomery 

Kline,  Charles  Henry, Hinton 

Krantz,  Bess  Mae,   Maiden 

Kyle,  Helen  Frances,    Montgomery 

Love,  Katherine  Marie, Montgomery 

Lowry,  Ethel  Anna,    Mt.    Carbon 

Montgomery,  Alma,   Montgomery 

Montgomery,  Louise,   Montgomery 

Morris,  Alma  Clifford,    Montgomery 

Morris,    Elizabeth,    Montgomery 

Morris,  Fenton  Lee,  Kanawha  Falls 

Morrison,    Bertha,    Montgomery 

O'Brien,    Maggie,    Montgomery 

Orcutt,  Warren  H.,    Patrick 

Payne,   Hallie,    Smithers 

Payne,   John,    Montgomery 

Payne,  Nellie,    Montgomery 

Payne,   Joseph    Wiiliam,    Montgomery 
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Peters,  Jessie,    Montgomery 

Petry,    William,    Deepwater 

Pike,    Sibald,    H  andley 

Proctor,  William  Addison,   Cannelton 

Putney,  Alethea  Gertrude,  Maiden 

Putney,  Robert  Bell,   Maiden 

Quesenberry,  Frances,    Montgomery 

Quesenberry,  Nellie,   Montgomery 

Quinn.  Georgia,    Montgomery 

Rader,  Willie  Dickinson,    Mound 

Ratliff,  Amelia,   Mt.    Carbon 

Redmond,  Ben  J.,   Charleston 

Rigg,  Julia  Zoll,   Kanawha    Falls 

Rigg,   Louise   Yarrington,    Kanawha    Falls 

Rook£,  Frances  Creel,   Montgomery 

Ross,  Jessie,   Montgomery 

Scott,  Elliot  Clyde,   Beckley 

Scott,  Margaret,    H  andley 

Settle,  Francis  Carl,    Deepwater 

Sevy,  Lyda  Lester,    Handley 

Shirkey,  Sydney   Staunton,    Maiden 

Shrewsbury,    Bettie   Roy,    Mt.    Carbon 

Shrewsbury,  Jennie  Lucile, Montgomery 

Smart,    Marie,     Montgomery 

Stafford,   Alma    Florence,    Eagle 

Stafford,  Garnett,  Eagle 

Stowers,   Kate,    ". Montgomery 

Walker,  Jessie,    '. Crescent 

Walker,  Harry,    Winona 

Walker,  Nellie  E.,    Winona 

Walker,  Nellie  McDonald,    Crescent 

Wiley,  Harry  Runner,    Maiden 

Wiley,  Lulu  May,  Maiden 

Wilson,  Alma,    Cannelton 

Wilson,  Charles  Bruce,   Winifrede 

Wilson,    Lewis    Leitch, Winifrede 

Wilson,   Lillian,    Carlisle 

Winf ree,  Bessie  Lee,    Maiden 

Woodrum,  Mabel,    Cannelton 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AT  KEYSER 

Akers,  Frank  Chester,  Keyser 

Ambrose,  Fred  Stewart    Henry 

Arnold,  Stewart  Baldwin,    Keyser 

Arnold,  Charles  William,   Keyser 

Arnold,    Elizabeth,     Keyser 

Arnold,  Howard  Kirnes,   Keyser 

Babb,    Roy    C,    Falls 

Babb,  Helen  Margaret,   Falls 

Babb,   Mabel,    - Martin 

Bane,  Lucy  Rosetta, Burlington 

Bean,  Ethel  Lenore   Keyser 

Bean,  Agnes  Rhea,   Keyser 

Bonafield,  Stewart  Robinson,   Tunnelton 

Boyd,   George,    Henry 

Billings,  Jay  Elmer,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Brosius,  John  Raymond,    Brosius 

Carskadon,  Mrs.  James  Thornton,   Keyser 

Carskadon,  George  Abbott,   Keyser 

Carney,  Jenevive,    Elk    Garden 

Chrisman  Blanche,    Keyser 

Clark,  Chester  Dewart,  Wallman,  Md. 

Cooper,   Turner   A.,    Mathas 

Corder,  Sara  Alberta,   Keyser 

Corder,   J.   Stanley,    Philippi 

Coffroth,  Emilie,    Keyser 

Connell,  William  Blaine,    Keyser 

Crabtiee,  Nellie  May,   Keyser 

Crooks,  Lena  May,  Keyser 

Cropp,  Ella  Maude,   Keyser 

Cropp,    Mrs.   Anna Keyser 

Cunningham,  Stanley  Charles,   Parsons 

Dahmer,  Adam  Thomas,    Franklin 

Davis,   Donald   Purvis,    Keyser 

Davis,  George  Raymond,   Keyser 

Davis.  May,    Keyser 

Davis,  Wilbur,    Oakland,  Md. 

Davis,  Golden,    Alaska 

Dixon,    Josie    L.,    Gladesville 
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Dolly,    Wilbur,    Onego 

Dunham,   Orland,    Friendsville,  Md. 

Edgell,    Ethel    Grace,    Keyser 

Emmons,  Lewis  C,  Keyser 

England,  May  Virginia,   Keyser 

Estess,  Lena  Harding,  Keyser 

Everett,  Alverda  Z.,    Shanks 

Fink,  Luther  Creed,  Parsons 

Fisher,   May,    Keyser 

Fout,  Oceola  Leroy,  Keyser 

Foley,    Josephine,     Coketon 

Garner,  Robert  K.,   .'....     Tunnelton 

Gerstell,  Joe  Earnest,   Dawson,   Md. 

Gerstell,  Edward  Everett,   Keyser 

Gerstell,   Ruth,    Dawson,  Md. 

Glover,  John  Wallace,    ' Corinth 

Gladwell,  Charles  Newton, Keyser 

Grubb,  Joseph  K.,  Parsons 

Gurd,  Rosella, Keyser 

Hall,  John  Wotring,   Keyser 

Hall,  Bee  Barto, Keyser 

Hanna,   Warren,    Paw    Paw 

Hamill,  Fred,   Keyser 

Harman,  Fred  B.,   Riverton 

Harman,  Bessie  L.,    Riverton 

Harman,  Ida  Grace,   Macksville 

Harper,  Delmar  C,  Harman 

Healey,    Frank,     Elk    Garden 

Heckert,    Daisy,    Breedlove 

Heckert,    May,    Breedlove 

Hedrick,    OUie   L.,    Macksville 

Hedrick,  Vernon  Preston,   Upper    Tract 

Heltzen,  William   Stanley,    Davis 

Hennen,   Charles   W.,    Terra    Alta 

Hoffman,   Elizabeth  Walker,    Keyser 

Hodges,  Beulah  F.,    Keyser 

Hodges,  Harry  Curtis, Keyser 

Hood,  O.  A.,  Keyser 

Hood,   Coke  High, Seymoursville 

Hoover,   Jesse   A.,    Keyser 

Hott,    Homer    Arthur,    Lahmansville 

Jordan,  Lulu,   Swanton,   Md. 

Johnson,  Dora  Elizabeth,    Keyser 

Johnson,    Nellie,     Keyser 

Kennedy,  Kate  Zeta,  Keyser 
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Krphard,  Raymond  Alton,   Keyser 

Kilroy,   Thomas   Leslie,    Elk    Garden 

K <  >elz,  Fred  Ross,  Keyser 

Kuykendall,    Nannie    B., Romney 

Lauek,  Laura  Sherry,   Keyser 

Leary,  Charles  Earle,    Keyser 

Leatherman,  Raphael  Byron, Williamsport 

Long,  Carter  Inskeep,   Keyser 

Long,    Elizabeth,     Keyser 

Lowry,    Nellie,    Keyser 

Long,  May,  Keyser 

McComas,  Harry  Lee,   Oakland,  Md. 

McDowell,  Clyde  Arthur, Thomas 

Menefee,  Columbia,    Keyser 

Menefee,  Horace  Frank,   Keyser 

Michael,   May, Keyser 

Miller,  Maude, Keyser 

Moore,  Jeanne,    Keyser 

Moore,   Marie,    Keyser 

Morris,  James  Thomas, Cassville 

Moton,  Charles,   Rio 

Mulledy,  Lulu  B.,  Romney 

Mulledy,  Roy  E.,    Keyser 

Nordeck,  James  Homer,  Corinth 

Paris,  Louise  Smith,   Keyser 

Parsons,  Charles  Heber,   Romney 

Parsons,  Willard,    Keyser 

Patton,   Margaret,    Elk  Garden 

Perry,  Maurice  Messenger,    Parsons 

Phillips,  Fannie   Claire,    Piedmont 

Plummer,  Sara  Catherine,  Keyser 

Powell,   Georgia,    Newburg 

Price,  James  McSherry  McCoy, Moorefield 

Proudfoot,  Grace,    Philippi 

Proudfoot,  John,   Philippi 

Rannells,  Hugh  Wait,   Fulton,  Ind. 

Ravenscraft,  Eddie  Harrison, Keyser 

Rice,  Earnest  Clyde, Keyser 

Rine,  Daisy  Dean, Keyser 

Rinehart,  Elijah,   '. Foote, 

Ritchie,  Charles,    Macksville 

Ritzel,  Ethel,   Keyser 

Roberts,  Jane, Antioch 

Runion,  Maude,   Elk    Garden 
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Russel,  Catherine,  Keyser 

Shaffer,  Edna,    Elkins 

Sharpless,  Catherine,  Keyser 

Sharpless,   Lola,    Keyser 

Sharpless,  Jesse  Caudy, Keyser 

Shelly,  Georgia  Anita, Keyser 

Shoemaker,  George,   Newcreek 

Shores,  Pansy,   Keyser 

Sincell,  Charles  Milton,    Oakland,  Md. 

Sions,  Harry,   Purgittsville 

Sions,    Scott,    Purgittsville 

Sites,  Arthur  Eston, Reeses    Mills 

Smith,  Lulu  Vivian,  South   Branch 

Smith,  Ralph  Echess,   Davis 

Stafford,  Elizabeth, Keyser 

Stehley,    Lois,    Keyser 

Stemple,  Lloyd  Munroe,  Horseshoe  Run 

Stewart,  Flossie  Myrtle, Keyser 

Stotler,  Floyd  Leroy,    Dawson,  Md. 

Thirlkeld,  Charles  Marion,  Keyser 

Thomas,  Charles  Webster,  Laurel  Dale 

Thompson,  Lonnie  Vandiver,   Three  Churches 

Towsley,  Anna  May,  Keyser 

Tutwiler,  Edgar,  Augusta 

Wagely,  Grace  Maydwell,   Keyser 

Wagely,  Jennie  Sherman,    Keyser 

Wagoner,  Lillie  Bernice,  Keyser 

Warner,  Willie  Jr.,   Tunnelton 

Warnick,   Clemmie,    Elk  Garden 

Warnick,    Eva,    Reeses  Mills 

West,  Helen,    Keyser 

Whip,  Harry  Vernon,   Keyser 

Wise,  Charles,    Rio 

Wolfort,  Sebert  Roy,  Ruckman 

Woolf,  Harry  Gammon,   Keyser 

Wright,  Martha,   Keyser 

Zearley,  Daniel  Snyder,   Scottdale,  Pa. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS, 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Graduate   Students    10 

Seniors    29 

Juniors    24 

Sophomores    28 

Freshmen    31 

Special    Students    104 

Total    226 

College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

Seniors    4 

Juniors    12 

Sophomores    17 

Freshmen    36 

Special   Students    25 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing work  in  this  college  62 

Total    156 

College  of  Agricluture: 

Graduate  Students  2 

Seniors    1 

Juniors  

Sophomores    

Freshmen    2 

Special   Students    20 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 

i  ig  work   in   this   college 23 

Total    48 

College  of  Law: 

Graduate  Students  2 

Seniors    20 

Juniors    34 

Sophomores    7 
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Freshmen    3 

Special 47 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing   work    in    this    college 14 

Total    129 

College  of  Medicine: 

First   Year   Students    15 

Special    Students    8 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing work  in  this  college  45 

Total     68 

School  of  Music: 

Regular    Students    171 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing work  in  this  school   63 

Total    234 

School  of  Fine  Arts: 

Regular    Students    17 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing work  in  this  school   167 

Total    184 

Commercial  School: 

Regular  Students    63 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing Avork  in  this   school    70 

Total    133 

The  Preparatory  School  at  Morgantown: 

Fourth    Year 24 

Third  year    23 

Second   year    60 

First  year    126 

Special    Students 25 

Students  registered  in  other  departments  and  tak- 
ing work  in  this  school 96 

Total 354 

Total  Number  of  Students  at  MorgantOAvn: 

Men    669 

Women    322 

991 
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Students   in   the   Preparatory    School    at   Montgomery 101 

Students  in  -the  Preparatory   School  at  Keyser 164 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  University  and  Preparatory  Schools   .1256 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES. 

West    Virginia    875 

Pennsylvania    81 

Ohio    7 

New   York    5 

Maryland    3 

District  of  Columbia  2 

Kentucky    2 

Illinois   2 

Alabama    

Connecticut    

Kansas    

Massachusetts   

North  Carolina   

New  Jersey    

Porto  Rico    4 

Japan   3 

Asia  Minor   1 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1903. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Frank  William   Cushwa,  A.B Martinsburg,    W.    Va. 

David  Dale  Johnson,  A.B.  (Marietta  College),. . Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Eleanor  Brown  Moreland,  A.B., Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Margaret  Wiley,   Washington,  Pa. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Clyde  Alexander,    Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

William   Michael   Baumgardner Elk  Lick,  Pa. 

Clarence  Hough  Beall,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Leila   Henkle   Bitner,    Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

John  Hugh  Bowers,  LL.B.,  Brushy  Run,  W.  Va. 

Linnie  Belle  Cobun,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Blanche  Corbin,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Oran  Bryte  Conaway,  Alma,  W.  Va. 

Jean  Valjean  Cooke,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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Eva  Laura  Crago,    Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Daniel  Dawson,   Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Robert  Rodman  Green,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Francis  Clyde  Herod,   Dunkard,    Pa. 

Henry  Jacob  Hervey,   Morgantown,  W.  V&f 

Beulah  Brock  Hubbard,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Hayes  Harold  Keener,   Dunkard,    Pa. 

Robert  Joseph  Largent,   Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 

Fannie  May  Leech,   Charleston,  W.   Va. 

Orie   McConkey,    Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Frederic  Leonard  Mendenhall,   Canton,  China. 

William  Ewin  Parsons,   r- Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

John  Alden  Purinton,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Delbert  Thomas  Robinson,   Grafton,  W.  Va. 

William  Roy  Shaw,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Marion   Charles   Turrell,    Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Edna  Earle  Wertz,    Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Margaret  Wiley,   Washington,  Pa. 

Frank  Roy  Yoke,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Louise  Yeager,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

William  Mount  Sivey,  M.D., Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Frank  Walker  Muldoon,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Cyrus  Moats  Christy,  Delmont,  Pa. 

Emmert  Luther  Cole,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

William  Herbert  Gibson,   Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

James  Vance  Howe,    Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Charles   Larkin   Moore,    Brownsville,    Pa. 

Martin    Emmett    Nelson,    Halleck,  W.  Va. 

BACHELOR  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Addison  Dunlap  Ellison, Greenville,  W.   Va. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

William  Lee  Armstrong,   Sutton,  W.   Va. 

Hunter  Macaulay  Bennett,  Litt.B., \ Weston,  W.  Va. 

(Notre  Dame  University.) 
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Robert  Hanson  Boyd,  A.B., Martinsburg,   W.   Va. 

Robert   Morrow  Brown,  A.B.,    New   Cumberland,   W.   Va. 

Harding  LeMoyne  Duval,  A.B.,    Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Enoch  Miller  Everly,  A.B.,  Ph.D., Waynesburg,    Pa. 

(Waynesburg  College.) 

Allison  Sweeney  Fleming,  A.B.,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

(Yale  University.) 

Lawrence  Paxton  Miller,  A.B.,   Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Tusca   Morris, Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Epif anio  Fernandez  Vanga,  A.B.,  Manati,  Porto  Rico. 

(San  Juan  College.) 

DIPLOMA  OF  GRADUATION  IN  LAW 

James  Benjamin  Brady,  Berkeley    Springs,   W.   Va. 

Tennyson  LeMoyne  Embleton,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Charles  Francs  Greene,  Confluence,   W.   Va. 

George  Witten  Howard,    Iaeger,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Otis  Hiteshew,   Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Carence  Newton  McElf resh,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Francis  Earle  Parrack,    Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Samuel  Tilden  Spears,   Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

James  Frederick  Stone,   Pt.  Pleasarvt,  W.  Va. 

Wilbur  Hedges  Thomas,    Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Guy  Bell  Young,    Glenville,  W.  Va. 

Lyda  Duane  Zinn,   Troy,  W.  Va. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATION  IN  ELOCUTION 
Daisy  Belle  John,    Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


FALL  CONVOCATION,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1903. 

Convocation  Address "Agriculture  in  the  University" 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WINTER  CONVOCATION,  JANUARY  5,  1904. 
Convocation  Address,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,.  .Pres.  of  Ohio  State  University 

SPRING  CONVOCATION,  MARCH  29,  1904. 

Convocation  Address "The  Nation  and  the  Navy." 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Loomis,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
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French,    83 

Funds,     20 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  65 

German,    66 

Greek,    68 

Gymnasium,    26 

History,    70 

Horticulture  and  Forestry,   118 

Italian,    85 

Keyser   Preparatory    School,    201 

Latin,    77 

Law,  College  of  126 

Law  Library,   132 

Library,    22 

Manual  Training  Courses,  99 

Mathematics,    79 

Materia  Medica,    142 

Matriculation,    39 
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Scott  Prize,    31 
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Sociology,     65 

Spanish,     84 

Special  Students,    47,  90,  127 

Students,  List   of    211 

Summer  School,    169 

Teachers'  Bureau,    36 

Theses,    33,    92 

Tuition,  School  of  Music,   154 

Thompson  Prize  in  Anatomy,    31 

Typewriting,    208 

Veterinary  Science,    120 

Zoology,     85 
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